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CHAPTER XIV. 
AFRIOA (continued) 


N the preceding chapter the natives of Africa that wore classified and described 
were almost entirely of unadulterated Negro race, divided into two great branches 
of the Hottentot-Bushman and the True Negro. It was only hinted that the Bantu 

section of the True Negro stock—the East’ African, as opposed to the West African—_ 

differed from the West African Negro in having perhaps some slight proportion of 

Caucasian (Hamitic) blood in his veins, an admixture which had given a better pro-— 

portioned body and finer facial features to such types as the Zulu of South Africa, 

the natives of Tanganyika, the Upper Congo, and some parts of the Cameroons. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the remaining races of Africa—the Nilotic Negro, 
the Masai Negroid, the Hamitic hybrids of Western Africa—Mandingo, Wolof, Fula, 
Songhai, Nubian, Ethiopian; the Hamites (Gala and Somali, Dandkil, etc.), the mixed 
Semites and Hamites— Abyssinian and Egyptian; the Libyans (Tamasheq or Tawareq), 
the Semites (African Arabs) and the Iberians—Moors of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. Thus by almost insensible gradations of race and language we shall reach 
from the pure Negro to the dark-haired white man of the Mediterranean basin. In 
addition, the composite races of Mada- 
-gascar will be described. These are 
a mixture of the Mongolian from the 
Malay Archipelago with the East 
African Negro, with a slight infusion 
here and there of Arab or Indian 
blood. ee te ence el 
The Ninotic Necrozs are simply ...— = si i aero 
Negroes improved in physical appear- «es 4 no 
ance by an ancient intermixture with 20000 Cin 
some early Caucasian invader of North- 
eastern Africa. The Nilotic group of 
languages is nearly as remarkable in 
its homogeneity as the Bantu. It may 
_ be divided into three main branches: 

the Acholi-Dinka, the Bari-Masai, and 
the Nandi. The Nilotic languages of 
all these three groups extend from 
about @ lat. south of the Equator in. 

German East Africa, north-westwards 

to the northern shores of the Albert 

 Nyanza, and thence with several breaks 
of continuity to the region of the 

-Bahr-al-Ghazal and even the vicinity 
of Lake Chad. On the north they y 

‘touch a point on the Nile-about 200 — " Photo by permission of the Madaguacar Ooverament, per Ar. 8 Aihwe 

: miles south of Kh aren. On the east it cas VILLAGE cia: maneanf, MADAGASCAR : ARAB HYBRID, 
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they are bounded by the rise of the Abyssinian 
and Ethiopian highlands, and the eastern shores 
of Lake Rudolf. 

Similarly the Nilotic group of Negroes 
or Negrdids may be divided into three sections, 
which correspond to some extent (but not 
wholly) with the three types of languages. 
The true Nile Negroes—such as the Dinka 
(Dyange), Shiluk (Shuoli), Nuér, Acholi, Aluru, 
and Ja-/wo are black-skinned and more or 
less Negro in physiognomy, though the shape 
of the head betrays some Caucasian inter- 
mixture. They stand apart from the true 
Negro by their great length of leg. Perhaps 
in some respects they are longer-legged (pro- 
portionately) than any other human race. 
Schweinfurth likens them to wading birds, 
and thinks that their very long lower limbs 
were developed by living for many genera- 
tions in the marshy regions of the Upper 
Nile. Whereas the true Negro of West 
Africa is characterised by his short legs and 
long arms, the Nile Negro when of an ex- 
aggerated type offers very long legs in con- 
trast to a relatively short bust and arins of 
moderate length. When this leg growth is 
not developed to excess, these Nile Negroes are magnificent specimens of humanity. 
When mixed with the Bantu Negro, as is the case with the Ja-luo or Kavirondo of 
the eastern shores of the Victoria Nyanza, they possess bodies that are beautifully 
proportioned, only to be likened to the hackneyed simile of a Greek statue. 

The Bart Negroes, though they speak a language which is not only Nilotic, but is 
nearer to the Masai than the speech of the Acholi and the Dinka, are much more 
Negro in their physical proportions and facial characteristics. Their near neighbours 
are the Madi, who are at best fine specimens of the West African Negro type. The 
Anuaks of the Upper Sobat River, and the Negro tribes (such as the Berta or Skhangala) 
that inhabit the western flanks of the Abyssinian highlands, together with the Karamojo 
who extend from north to south over a wide stretch of country west of J.ake Rudolf 
between the southernmost sources of the Sobat and the vicinity of Mount Elgon: these 
and other people of Nilotic speech in the Uganda Protectorate and Egyptian Sudan 
are more allied to the true Negro in physical characteristics than to the long-legged 
Nilotic type. 

The Nilotic Negroes—perhaps even the Masai, the Nandi, and other allied and 
scattered peoples on the north-east Bantu border—must still be classed as a section of 
the Negro sub-species, though here and there the evidence of ancient Hamitic inter- 
mixture might cause them to be grouped as Negroids. But these people have tho 
characteristic Negro smell from the scent glands of the armpits and other sebacoous 
areas of the body. The head-hair, though it may be thicker and longer in growth, is 
still tightly curled. The true colour of the skin is often not easily ascertained, because 
of the tendency amongst these Nilotic people to cover their bodies with red clay or 
wood ash mixed with water or fat. But it may be broadly stated that the Nile Negroes 
are black-skinned rather than yellow. * The curious mongrel races to be found to the 
south and south-east of the Victoria Nyanza along the Bantu border are sometimes 
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wane go quite yellow-skinned in the case of individuals, but this 1s 
th yO not a universal feature amongst these scattered groups, 
bi ie known as the Fiomi, Taturu, Mbugwwe, Andorobo, Waboni, etc. 

The Sandawt are a curious race of very mixed type, 
inhabiting a small portion of Northern Ugogo, in the rift 
valley of Lake Manyara (which joins on to the great Rift 
Valley of Naivasha and Baringo). All along this Rift 
Valley from north to south are remnants of broken peoples, 
for the most part speaking languages allied to the Nandi, 
and presenting very divergent physical types. Amongst 
the Andorobo, for example, though the speech is Nilotic 
and related most nearly to the Masai group, individuals may 
be observed that in physical type somewhat resemble the 
Bushmen Pygmies of South Africa. Others again, much 
blacker in skin than the Bushman, almost recall the Congo 
| Pygmies or the degraded forest Negroes of Elgon, while yet 

i iaiety lan aoa: | again other Andorobo (dwelling in the same community per- 
ee en rn Ts haps) are of handsome features, with well-shaped noses, and 
showing evident signs of descent from Gala hybrids. The 
Fiomi and Taturu people are strikingly like the Galas, somo individuals even having an 
approximation in their hair to the curly locks of the Hamite. On the other hand, the 
Sandawi not only speak an unclassified language full of clicks and strikingly similar 
to the Hottentot language in its phonology, but often present the observer with physical 
types like the Hottentot. The only traveller who has given much attention to this 
interesting Sandawi people of German East Africa is the late Dr. Oscar Baumann. The 
evidence he offers is perhaps not sufficient on which to base interesting theories as to 
the origin of the Hottentots; but seeing the importance of such evidence as this for 
the anthropological classification of African races, it is a pity that a detailed study is 
not made of the Sandawi before they become extinguished by the race movements that 
are going on in German East Africa. 

Nile Negroes and Masai and Nandi Negroids have rather long and prominent incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw. Sometimes these teeth are inclined to stick out at an ugly 
angle. This is a feature which is not characteristic either of the true Negro or of the 
Caucasian Hamite; it appears to be a peculiar development 
of the Nilotic hybrid. It is generally met with in women 
as well as in men, and is far less marked in its occurrence 
among such peoples as the Bari, Kavirondo, or Karamojo, 
where the Negro element preponderates. 

It has been often stated that a marked characteristic 
of the true Negro is the poor development of the calves 
of his legs, so that he 1s often described as spindle-shanked. 
This is a very marked feature amongst the Dravidians of 
India, and it reappears again in the Nilotic Negroes, and 
in some, but not all, of the East African and West African 
Negroids. But it 1s not a Negro characteristic; on the 
contrary, where the Negro physical type prevails there is 
a better development of calf. The Forest Negroes have 
short legs and well-developed calves. This feature depends 
to some extent on the mode of life. All mountain-dwelling 








at races, er Negro, Nilotic, or Hamitic, have well- 
Phato,dy Rickard Buchta, furnished, muscular legs, while those who inhabit plains 


A NYAMNEAM NAIVE: NEGROID TYPE. or marshes are generally spare of limb. 
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A striking peculiarity of the Nile 
Negroes is their habit of standing at rest 
on one leg, with the other leg bent and 
the sole of its foot pressed against the 
knee of the standing leg. No other race 
adopts this pose. 

A good many years ago I ventured to 
give a description in the following language 
of the Masai fighting man: 

“The physical appearance of the un- 
regenerate robber Masai is splendid. It 
ig a treat to the anthropological student 
to gaze on such magnificent examples of 
the fighting man. It is an example of one 
side of our multiform nature pushed to 
an exclusive and supreme development. 
The Masa. warrior is the result of the 
evolution of man into a beautiful animal. 
To call him God-like, as we do the Greek 
ideals, would be silly and inappropriate— 
as much so as seeing divinity in a well- 
bred race-horse or an Alderney cow. To 
compare him with the statues of Apollo is 
unfair to the one and the other. If you 
could find Apollo represented with long- 


lobed ears, big teeth, high cheek-bones, and a woolly crop, not to mention other peculiar 
and ungraceful developments, then you might aptly compare his ideal representation 


with the lving Masai. The full-grown 
Masai of pure blood is often 6 ft. in height 
by the age of soventeen, though at that 
time he is a spindly, cumbersome, and un- 
graceful hobbledehoy. Three years, how- 
ever, of an exclusive diet of milk, blood, 
and half-raw beef-steaks, combined with a 
rigorous training in warlike and athletic 
exercises, have developed him into a sinewy, 
muscular man, of admirable proportions, 
broad of chest, with a smallish head, a 
graceful neck, and limbs whose muscles 
seem hard as iron. There is no fat on his 
body. I cannot say that his hands and feet 
are always well shaped. The face is some- 
what Mongoloid in look at first sight. The 
rather narrow, slanting eyes, the prominent 
cheek-bones, and the pointed chin suggest 
that impression. On the other hand, the 
nose is often beautifully shaped, with high 
bridge and delicately chiselled nostrils, 
which obey sensitively the passing feelings 
of their owner, quivering and dilating with 
pride and rage, or widening and relaxing 
with good-humour. The heads of the Masai 
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- + are often singularly round 
and broad for Africans. 
The hair is certainly longer 
and less frizzly than among 
the true Negroes, though 
at the same time this may 
be only due to the careful 
and continual combing out 
it undergoes, and its 
straightening with a thick 
paste of clay and fat. It 
is after all a Negro’s wool, 
and is not longer nor more 
abundant, certainly, than 
the regular Papuan crops 
of hair which the Bantu 
people of the Upper Congo 
A GROUP OF NURRS, WHYIE NILE. have been found to possess.” 
The ears are large, and 
the lobes are distended by ivory or wooden dises, loops of iron chain, or brass wire 
coilod like Catherine-wheels. The lips are thin, and there is a triangular space filed 
between the upper incisors, The skin-colour is a dull chocolate-brown; but babies when 
first born are yellow. 

The Masai woman is not generally such an attractive picture as the man. Iler 
head is shaved, to begin with. Her eyelashes are often removed; the nose is more 
Negroid, with a flatter bridge than is the case with the average type of male Masai, 
and there is great breadth across the cheek-bones, which are very prominent. This 
almost Mongoloid prominence of the cheek-bones is frequently characteristic of the 
Masai man as well as woman. 

The people speaking the Masai language are usually divided into two main groups: 
the pastoral Masai or Masai proper, and the agricultural Masai, formerly known by the 
coast name of Wakwaw. A. section of this last-named people still lingers on the Nandi 
Plateau under the name of Gwase-ngiehu, and another agricultural community is found 
round the southern end of Lake Baringo, known as tho Enjamusi or Nyarusi. There 
is but little difference between the agricultural and pastoral Masai in their language. 
In physical appearance perhaps the agricultural Masai are slightly less Negro than 
their pastoral relations; there is less exaggerated breadth and prominence of the 
cheek-bones, and a better bridge to the nose. 

The Nandi group of Nilotic Negroes or Negroids varies to some degree in type, like 
their congeners the Andorobo, but not perhaps to the same degree. With the Andorobo 
may be classed the Lwmbwa and Sotik peoples; also the Kamdsia (El Tuken) and the 
settled agricultural tribes between Lake Baringo and the Elgon Plateau. Some of the 
Nandi people have rather projecting brows, which give them a savage look. But they 
are distinctly not prognathous, and the cast of features is occasionally quite European, 
though this is combined with tightly curled hair that is altogether the Negro’s wool. 
Yet perhaps in growth the hair is not so espacé as in the true Negro, The Lumbwa 
and Sotik are a fine, handsome race, often attaining to 6 ft. in height amongst 
the men. 

As has already been observed, thg Andorobo—who are a tribe of wandering hunters 
not practising agriculture, and ranging right over British East Africa from the Nandi 
Plateau pn the west to the Tana River and Kilimanjaro on the east—are singularly 
varied ip physical type, even gvithin the limits of the same community or tribe. Their 
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language is @ dialect of Nandi. Some of the Andorobo are dwarfish in stature—6 ft. to 
5 ft, 2 in. in the men—and very like the South African Bushmen (though their eyes are 
not so narrow and slit-like). Others, again, are almost Gala-like in their physiognomy, 
with strongly bridged noses and no prognathism, also with an abundant growth of head- 
hair (which, however, is always the Negro’s wool). 

The Fiomi, Taturu, and Mbugwe farther south in German East Africa present 
individuals that are like low-caste Galas in appearance, such as, for example, the 


Wabont Gala of the Lower Tana River 
in British East Africa. In fact, 
throughout British and northern Ger- 
man East Africa, and also in the 
southern dominions of Abyssinia, there 
are wandering pastoral or hunting 
tribes of Gala affinities, cithor speaking 
a language belonging to the Nilotic 
group (like Nandi) or else a much- 
degraded form of Gala (Hamitic). 
These, like the helot tribes amongst 
the Somalis (the Mfidgan and Yibir), 
seem to be compounded of the original 
Caucasian invaders of the Gala-Somali 
stock and the remnants of some Bush- 
man or Negro race with whom they 
mingled. 

The Suk people, who dwell to the 
north of Lake Baringo, on the north- 
east of Mount Elgon, speak a language 
which is related to Masai and also to 
Turkana and other Masai-Nilotic lan- 
guages between the basin of Lake 
Rudolf and the Mountain Nile. The 
Suk are more Negro-like in physi- 
ognomy than the Masai. They vary 
remarkably in height. Some tribes of 
Suk people (at any rate speaking the 
Suk language) which are found in the 
basin of the River Turkwel are almost 
pygmies in stature, and very black. 
On the other hand, the Suk from the 
north of Lake Baringo are a very tall 
people, the men being frequently 
between 6 ft. and 6 ft. 5 in. in height. 
As a rule the Suk are very dark- 
coloured in their skins—a sort of 
sooty black. 

The Zurkana, who inhabit the 
western coast-lands of Lake Rudolf, 
are said to be the tallest race in East 
Africa—a race of giants, the men being 
frequently over 6 ft, and often as 
much as 7 ft. in height. The women 
are also tall, ranging perhaps from 
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5 ft. Gin. to 6 ft, 10in. The Turkana in physi- 
ognomy are very like the Suk and Masai. They 
do not exhibit a facial type that much recalls 
recent Hamitic intermixture. 

On the other hand, the Flgumi or Wamia or 
Teso who inhabit the country to the west of 
Mount Elgon are a handsome race, speaking a 
language which is a link between Masai and 
Turkana. They have beautifully proportioned 
figures and faces that have fine features. Per- 
haps the Teso are rather more Negro-like than 
the Elgumi. Somewhat similar in appearance 
is the important tribe of Lotuka (or Latuka) that 
inhabits the mountainous country to the east 
of Gondokoro and the land of the Bari. The 
Lotuka are related in their language to the 
much more Negro-like Bari on the one hand, 
and to the Elgumi, Karamojv, Suk, and Masai 
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speak a language of uncertain affinities, though 
it is probably an outlying member of the Nilotic group. It distinguishes between 
masculine and feminine, and is therefore a gender-distinguishing language like Masai, 
Turkana, and the Hamitic tongues (Gala, Somali). 

The physical attributes of the Nile Negroes may be traced right across West Central 
Africa (in diminishing extent), and downwards through East Central Africa to Lake Nyasa 
aud the Zambezi. The Dyur—especially the so-called Red Dyur—and also the Red Bongo, 
are more or less helot tribes dwelling amongst the Nilotic people to the west of the 
Mountain Nile, in the Bahr-al-Ghazal region. They are often dwarfish in stature, with 
short legs, and features that strongly recall the Congo Pygmies. ‘To the east of the White 
Nile the Nilotic tribes gradually fuse in type into the Hamites of Abyssinia and Galaland. 

Thera 1s not as yet any proof of connection 
or affinity between the Hamitic languages of the 
Gala and Somali (which are distantly connected 
with the Libyan tongues of North-east Africa, 
with Ancient Egyptian, and thus in a very far-off 
way with the Somitic-speech family) and the 
Nilotice-Negro languages; but it is evident that 
for many hundreds of years the speech of the 
Hamites has influenced that of their nearest 
neighbours amongst the Nile Negroes, to the 
same extent that Arabic has affected other Negro 
languages. Numerals, and even grammatical 
forms and ideas, have been borrowed by some 
of the Nile Negroes from the Galas and Somalis, 
There is here and there a slight evidence of 
aftinity in word-roots between the two groups, 
but there is not at present sufficient evidence 
to permit the deduction that these forms of 
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seaboard between Cape Verde and the mouth of the Senegal. 
Here is to be seen the interesting Wolof or Jolof race, which 
under French dominion is beginning to be an important factor 
in the development of West Africa, furnishing travelling 
merchants and the celebrated Senegalese soldiers of the French 
army. The Wolof, like the Nile Negroes, are a tall people. 
The Sarar, who seem to be a cross between the Wolof and the 
pure West African Negro in the country between Cape Verde 
and the Gambia, are perhaps even taller than the pure Wolofs, 
being often 6 ft. 6 in. in height amongst the men. But the 
Sarar are much more Negro in feature than the Wolof, who, 
although they are very black in their skin colour, possess 
most pleasing faces of quite a Hamitic cast. The men are 
sometimes very handsome, and often recall the Somalis in 
their appearance. It is probable that the Wolof are an early 
hybrid between some half Caucasian race like the Fulas and 
the pure West African Negroes. Their language is distinctly 
related to Fula. 

Next, perhaps, in approach to the Caucasian type come 
the much-mixed Mandingos of the Niger head-waters, and the 
Songhai that inhabit the central course of the Niger, between 
the sphere of the Mandingo and the sphere of the Hansa. 
The Mandingo languages have a very wide rango in Western 
Africa, covering an area perhaps as groat as that of the 
Nilotic Negro forms of speech in similar latitudes of Kastern 
Africa. Here and there, near the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
Liberia, Mandingo languages or dialocts have reached the 
Atlantic seaboard, but for the most part this type of African 


speech is confined to the interior regions, where the more Caucasian type of Mandingo 
forms the basix of the population. The Vai people, already mentioued in the provious 
chapter, who inhabit the western part of Liberia, speak a Mandingo language, but are 
scarcely removed in type from the West African Negro. 

In the far north of the Mandingo domain, between the Upper Senegal and the 
Upper Niger, are the Serekhule, a splendid race of Negroids as far as physical development 


is concerned, though with somewhat brutal, 
Negro-like faces. Amongst the central 
Mandingos, however, there are some who, 
although black in colour, have faces with 
quite a European profile, and hair which, 
though much crinkled, is long and abun- 
dant. The Mandingo women are sometimes 
quite handsome, and are generally a light 
golden brown in skin colour. 

The Songhai of the Central Niger, 
between Lake Debo, Timbuktu, and Gao, 
are also a handsome people, with features 
of quite an Egyptian cast, and pale brown 
skins. Several explorers have thought 
there must have boen an ancienterossing 
of the Central Sudan by Egyptians who 
left ‘traces of these wanderings in the 
uplands of Western Nigeria; but the 
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Hamitic appearance of the Songhai may equally bo due to various shades of inter- 
mingling with the Libyan from the Sahara Desert. 

We now come to the consideration of one of the most interesting and mysterious 
of African races: the Fuua or Fuise of West Africa and of Nigeria. The root Ful or 
Pul in their language (according to some French authorities it is pronounced Pol) is 
supposed to mean red, and to indicate as an adjective that they style themselves the 
red or light-coloured people m contradistinction to the blacks around them. A peculiar 
feature in the Fula language is the change of the initial consonant in singular or plural, 
a change, however, which is only betweon closely related breathings. Thus p in the 
singular changes to f in the plural, & or g to hk. With this exception, the word-roots, 
as in Wolof and Mandingo, do not change at all in the initial, but their inflexion is 
carried out by suffixes at the end of the word. Thus, a Fula person in the singular is 
called Pul-o, and in the plural (Fula people) Ful-be. The language is Ful-de or Fulfulde, 
and so forth. (But to avoid inconvenience, the best representative word to indicate 
this race is Fula.) 

The Fula vary somewhat in appearance, according as they are of pure strain or 
the result of recent intermixturo with surrounding black races; but the pure-blooded 
Fula man may be described in the following terms: 

Tall, of pale yellow or reddish brown skin, with well-furnished brows, a rather long 
and straight nose, moderately thick lips, and a cast of features recalling sometimes the 
Ancient Egyptian and at others the Semitic type. The head-hair is long, and grows 
downwards from the skull. It is somewhat tightly curled, in corkscrew ringlets. There 
is & considerable growth of chin-beard in the men, but not much in the way of whiskers 
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and moustache. The men very often shave the whole of the head (as do so many 
Muhammadans). (The women often build up the hair into a kind of helmet-like crown.) 
The ears are rather large, with long lobes. E. D. Morel in his Affairs of West Africa 
has rather well summed up the description which numerous travellers have given of 
the Fula in the following words: “The straight-nosed, straight-haired, relatively thin- 
lipped, wiry, copper- or bronze-complexioned (‘ pale gold,’ as one writer puts it) Fulani 
male, with his well-developed cranium and refined extremities; and the Fulani woman 
with her fair skin, rounded breasts, large eyes, antimony-dyed eyebrows, gracefulness 
of movement, beauty of form, coquettish ways, and general attractiveness—are Asiatics.” 
The present writer cannot endorse the conclusion arrived at in the last word of this 
sentence ; but there is no doubt that the Fula in their purest types are extraordinarily 
like the higher types of Ancient Egyptian and also the modern Arab. Some of them 
are so like Arabs, with their big noses and hawk-like features, that they would be taken 
for such if they were not Fulas by their speech and associations. Others, again, recall 
to a degree which is most striking the features of the Hima aristocracy of Uganda 
and Unyoro. Sir Frederick Lugard, as well as the present writer, has been struck with 
the extraordinary physical resemblance between the Fulas and the Hamitic pastoral tribes 
or ruling families which are found in the western half of the Uganda Protectorate and 
in the north-western part of German East Africa. Yet these latter speak an archaic 
Bantu language, and none of their traditions in any way associate them with the Fula; 
on the contrary, all their legends point to their having reached Equatorial Africa from 
the direction of modern Abyssinia. 

Of course in West Africa there are intermediate types of Fulas far more Negroid 
in appearance. The Tubrors or Teucouleurs (of the French), who are the dominant rave 
on the Upper Senegal, are the results of recent hybridisation between the Fula stock 
and the Mandingo Negroes. Similar physical types, not distinguishable in appearance 


from the ordinary Mandingo, are met with in 
Futa Jalon and about the sources of the Niger. 

How are we to account for the origin of the 
Fulas? The original home of this race, when 
it came within the purview of European history, 
was along the southern bank of the Senegal 
River, in the country of Futa-toro, and also on 
the highlands from which rise the head-waters 
of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the rivers ot 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. Traditions collected 
by Arab historians state that the Fula originally 
dwelt in the region north of the Senegal, even 
as far north as the country of Adrar, and that 
they were driven thence southwards by inva- 
sions of the Arabs and Moors. It 1s quite 
possible that these legends are based on truth. 
The Fulani may be the result, in the main, of 
an ancient invasion of the Western Sahara by 
a Caucasian race, by an early branch of tho 
Libyan stock which forced its way southwards 
from Morocco along the sca-coast of the Sahara, 
no doubt mingling to some extent with the pre- 
existing black races. It may have been the J > oe oe 
upheaval of Islam that drove the pastor al Fulani Photo by permisaron of the Madagascar Governnent, 
from the oases of Adrar southwards to the POR hen aks 

‘ . FARAFANGANA WARRIOR, RABEHAFANY, MADAGASCAR, 

Senegal. and across that river to the region 

same fate 97 mm Which they still occupy more or less in force. 

wes. | aV,cee =6But probably their forward migration was a 
7 much earlier affair in the history of Africa. 
The black Wolof people, with their Caucasian 
cast of features, who dwell in the maritime 
1egions of Senegambia, seom to be the result 
of an carly cross between the Fula and the 
Negro. There is a distinct though now very 
distant relationship between the Fula speech 
and that of the Wolof, while there is a still 
more distant connection between the Fula and 
Mandingo. 

Yet the Fula language is essentially a 
Negro language, not offering the slightest 
resemblance whatever to the sex-denoting 
language of a Caucasian people. Hausa, for 
example, is a language which must be classed 
by its grammar and structure with the Libyan 
tongues, even though it is spoken at the present 
day by a race that is almost purely Negro. 
But Fula is a Negro language, just as is the 
case with the Bantu family of tongues. Of 

course it contains some Arabic words, but these 

rT panten tags brah maior have been introduced quite recently through 
per Mr. & Ashwell. the spread of the Muhammadan religion. 

YARAFANGANA WOMAN, OMLERENANO, MADAGASCAR. The ancestors of the Fulas of course may 
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have left North Africa at such a remote period that the Libyan or Iberian forms of 
speech had not yet reached that part of the continent, and the language they speak 
at the present day may be descended from a form of speech that preceded the sex- 
denoting Libyan, Hamitic, and Semitic languages. On the other hand, the Fula, like 
the Hima aristocracy of Eastern Equatorial Africa, may in their invasion of Negroland 
have entirely lost or abandoned their original language, which quite possibly was a 
Libyan dialect. They may have adopted and profoundly modified the Negro speech 
of the women whom they took to wife on their occnpation of Senegambia. 

At the present day, though the Fula dwell thickest in Senegambia and along the 
Upper Niger, and the countries to the south of the great northern bend of that river, 
their colonies extend eastwards through Hausaland to Bornu and the boundaries of the 
Egyptian Sudan. South-westward they reach to the Upper Benue and the Shari River. 

The Majibettu of North-eastern Congoland have the appearance of Negroids rather 
than Negroes, and this is sometimes tho caso with the Nyamnyam (Sandé, Makarka), who 
dwell near them on the north, and who scem to have migrated from the Nile regions 
at an earlier period. But it is when the Albert Nyanza has been crossed from west to 
east and the Protectorate of Uganda has been reached, that the traveller, coming either 
from Congoland or from the east coast of Africa, is struck with the presence of 
individuals and tribes which, physically, are not Negroes at all, but Negroids of red- 
brown or pale yellow skin colour, with facial features strongly recalling the Somali, the 
Abyssinian, or the Ancient Egyptian. These are the chiefs (in some cases), the aristo- 
cracies, the cattle-kecpers of Equatorial East Africa, between the Albert and Victoria 
Nyanzas, Tanganyika, and the Congo Forest. They are best grouped under the name 
of Iima (Ba-hima), though they are also known as Huma, Witu, (Ba)-Chwezi, (Ba)- 
Ruhinda or Hinda, and (Ba)-Tusi. They seem to be purest in stovck—most Caucasian in 
appearance—in the country of Mpéroro, near the south end of Juake Albert Edward, 
though very Gala-like types are also found on the islands and archipelagoes off the 
south-west and south coasts of the Victoria Nyanza. 

Like the Fula, they are essentially a pastoral, cattle-keeping people, nowhere existing 
in very large numbers, more an aristocracy than a separate nation. Unlike the Fula, 
they have never been touched by Muhammadanism, or they might have played a more 
warlike and conquering part. Nevertheless, they are much associated with the develop- 
ment of religion. They are fanatical believers in sorcery and witchcraft, are almost the 
creators of gods (in contradistinc- 
tion to mere ancestral spirits). 
Their customs of ‘“ smelling-out” 
witches and resorting to the poison 
ordeal for that purpose suggest that 
they may have profoundly im- 
pressed the Bantu races with these 
ideas. Indeed, much in the life 
and habits of the Ba-hima recalls 
similar traits amongst the Zulus. 
It has often seemed to the present 
writer that the handsomer type of 
Zulu may be derived from the 

. region of Tanganyika, where so 

“an Vis es much Hima blood has penetrated 
ar’ sa aes into the local Negro races. 
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“y [oy De wm eee §=6cuess to have been about 2,000 
fe ve fp mm 6 years ago, they were (according to 
| | 4 : extant tradition) regarded as super- 
natural beings, as the spirits of the 
dead returned to life. In fact, one 
of the names by which they are known 
at the present day—Bachwezi—is said 
to mean “Spirits of the Departed.” 
Tradition states that with these Cau- 
casian pioneers came cattle and 
domestic dogs. The first invaders were 
(traditionally) known as Ruhinda or 
Hinda. There seem to have been 
several clans. Quite possibly tho 
earliest Caucasian invaders of Equa- 
torial Nileland preceded the creation 
of the Bantu languages. 
. . W Did the Ba-hima bring with them 
Photo by perntussion of the Madagascar Gover anint, per Mi S Ashwell the Bantu language ? Did they come 
A SOMALL FROM JIBUTI, FRLNCH SOMALILAND from some carly Caucasian type that 
inhabited all North Africa prior to the 
arrival of the Libyans, Iberians, and Semites, a type of which the Gala, Somali, Ethiopians, 
Ancient Egyptians, Nubians, Tibu, Songhai, and Fula are descendants? The original 
mother-tongue of the Bantu speech, the Nubian language-family, the Negro groundwork 
of Hausa, the Fula language, and the original speech of the Nyamnyam and other 
Sudanese tribes may all have been branches of a widespread group of African languages 
spoken by the first Caucasian invaders of Negroland, invaders whose long line of 
approach towards the Central African forest stretched from Cape Guardafui on the 
east to the mouth of the Senegal on the west. One might imagine that the northern 
regions of Africa were afterwards invaded by powerful Hamite, Semite, Libyan, and 
Iberian pecples from Arabia, Syria, Italy, and Spain—peoples also sprung from a 
common stock, once speaking a common language, the ancestral speech from which the 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Serber dialects are descended. The impact of this more powerful, 
whiter-skinned, more civilised Caucasian race from the east and north may have 
impressed on the people of Somaliland and Galaland their present Hamitic language 
in place of the mother-tongue of the Bantu. In like manner Nubian was driven south 
from Egypt and its place taken by the Egyptian language, which had both Hamitic 
and Semitic affinities. Likewise in the far west of Africa the speech of the Berbers 
drove before it southwards the older tongues of the Tibu, the Kanuri, the Songhai, 
and the Fula. One branch of these Negro languages, the Hausa, was captured, so to 
speak, by Libyan invaders, and given such a Libyan twist and complexion as almost 
groups the Hausa at the present day with the Hamitico-Semitic forms of speech. 

There is a legend that the ancestors of the Ba-hima arrived in Unyoro and Uganda 
still speaking a language of the North, which may have been Nilotic or Hamitic; that 
is the legend, and they are supposed to retain (though no one has recorded them) 
foreign words in use to-day in dealing with their cattle. But except that they have a 
tendency to clip the vowel at the ends of words, and terminate these words with a 
consonant (which is also rather the tendency of the Zulu), they speak at the present 
time the purest and ‘the most as¢haic Bantu languages, those which in some respects 
approach nearest to the original Bantu mother-tongue. Everything tends to show that 
these Negroid Ba-hima invaders of East Central Africa, with their handsome Caucasian 
facés and Negro hair, are tksociated with the Bantu invasion of the southern half of Africa. 
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As to the hair, to which allusion has been made, when left to grow unchecked it 
forms a frizzly mop about the head. The womon have relatively long hair, which 
radiates from the head, and does not grow downwards perpendicularly. The hair is 
distinctly like the Negro wool, though far bushier, more abundant, and a little less 
tightly curled; but in their facial lineaments and many physical peculiarities the pure- 
blooded Hima are Caucasian rather than Negro. They are, in fact, the kernel of the 
old legends of an indigenous white race dwelling amongst the Mountains of the Moon. 

The Ba-hima are a tall people, admirably well proportioned, with bodies built moro 
on the European plan. They have often reminded me of the stalwart Berbers of the 
Tunisian Sahara, as one sees them stripped for fishing or diving on the coasts near the 
Isle of Gerba. The Ba-hima men atfect nudity a good deal, or at least display an 
indifference to covering themselves for purposes of decency, which is quite unlike the 
feeling prevailing among tho western Bantu Negroes among whom they dwell. This 
trait in their disposition recalls the nudity among the male Nilotic Negroes and Masai. 
Male nudity is a constant feature among the pagan Galas and the other semi-savage 
Hamitic tribes of Southern Ethiopia (south of Kaffa). 1t might be noted here that 
the Guanches of the Canary Islands (a Libyan race) went stark naked, according to 
the Portuguese explorers of the fifteenth century. On the other hand, the Hima women 
aro always clothed from the waist downwards, and are usually kept in seclusion. 

Particularly associated with the Hima peoples are the big, long-horned cattle, which 
at different times they have introduced into Kastern and Contral Africa. This breed— 
sometimes known as the Gala 
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some other wild species of ox, “t 
perhaps indigenous once to ee On a eng 
Western Arabia and Upper . Ri ae 
Egypt. This hypothetical 
species is called in its domesti- 
cated descendant Bos eqyptiacus, 
and is remarkable for its enor- 
mous and very long horns. The 
purest type of Jus egypticus 
has a straight, not a humped, 
back, and is a pale dun colour. 
It is perhaps nearer allied to 
the Indian humped cattle than 
to the wild bull of Europe. 
The Hima in their purer 
types strongly resemble the 
Gala and Somali, and one 1s 
led irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that however much these 
peoples may differ in their 
language and traditions thoy 
are essentially one in origin. 
There is possibly less Negro 
intermixture in the case of 
the Somali and the Gala, as i: Pe 
is evidenced by their hair, Photo by J. Rusectl db Gone} [Cryatal Palace, Sydenham, 8. 
which (when they are of puro SOMALI MAN AND HI# WIFE FROM DERDERA (BRITISH BOMALILAND). 
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race) i is only very curly, and is not tightly twisted. Tn section also it more resembles 
the hair of the Caucasian than that of the Negro. — 

In fact, in reaching the Gala and Somali people in our purview of Africe (ascending 
from the south northwards) we have at last attained to the dividing line between 
what may be described as Negro or Negroid, and what belongs to the Caucasian 
species or sub-species of mankind. In skin colour the Somali are often as black as the 
ordinary Negro. The Gala, on the contrary, are seldom darker than a reddish brown, 
and ordinarily have pale yellow skins, A French writer describes them as the hand- 
somest race in Africa, with tall, well-proportioned figures, high foreheads, aquiline 
noses, and well-shaped mouths. | It would seem as though the Somali (prehistorically) 
had absorbed more: of an antecedent Negro or Negroid race than is the case with the 
Gala. The division between the two peoples is not a very clear one unless it be based 
on physical type. The Gala and the Somali language are closely related, as much so 
as any two Romance languages. | 

Another member of the same linguistic group is the dialect of the Dandkil people 
in the southern part of the Italian Eritrea or the region bordering the southern end 
of the Red Sea, east of Abyssinia. The Dandkil or Dankali people in physical type 
resemble the Somalis a good deal, but are perhaps a little more Caucasian in their 
lineaments and hair. The nose is narrow and straight, the lips are thin, chin is 
‘prominent and pointed—the features, in fact, are those of handsome Italians, though 
the skin colour is a dark bronze. The name Duanakil (sing. Dankali) is a word of 
possibly Arabic origin, or an old, old Ethiopian place or tribal name adopted by the 
Arabs which constantly appears in North-eastern Africa as Dankala (Dongola), Dandkil, 
Denkera, etc. The native name of the Dandékil appears to be Afar. 
| The chief difference between 
Gala and Somali lies not only in 
the colour of the skin (which, as 
already mentioned, is much paler 
amongst the true Gala people), 
but also in the nose, which is 
straighter, broader, and less aquiline 
among the Somah. The word 
“Gala” is said to be an Abyssinian 
(Semitic) term, half of contempt, 
for the wild Pagan races of Southern 
Abyssinia; but “Galan” cane 
“priest” or “medicine man” in 
the northern Gala dialects. The 
Gala generally know themselves 
by some name like Oroma. The 
range of the Gala peoples at the 
present day seems to extend from 
the vicinity of Lake Tana in the 
country of Gojam, north of the 
‘Blue Nile, across that river south- 
wards to the Lakes Abaya and 
Stephanie and the upper waters 
of the Juba River in British East 
Africa. In detached colonies they 
." : - | ue | reach > even as far ‘south as the 
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is rather difficult to define; it oex- 
tends to the neighbourhood of 
the Semitic town of Harar and 
the upper waters of the Webi- 
Shebeili. Their principal tribal 
designations in the north and west 
are Leka or Walega! and Jimma. 
In the eastern part of the Gala 
domain they are known as Arusi; 
in the far south, as Bordn. 

In the very mountainous 
country of Kaffu to the north of 
Lake Rudolf there are many 
Hamitic peoples more or less of 
Gala race or descent, but the 
languages they speak are in some 
cases much corrupted with Nilotic 
Negro intermixture. The purest 
Gala strain in Katta is stated to 
be remarkably handsome. The 
total numbers of the Gala race 
aro said to exceed 8,000,000. 

The Agao, who are thought to 
be an aboriginal people of Abys- 
sinia (as apart from the Seanitic- 
speaking Abyssinians), are also 
closely related in race and language, 
to the Gala. The Gala or Ilamitic 
strain indeed runs all througl» 
Abyssinia and up the west coast 
of the Red Sea through the 
Italian colony of Eritrea to the 
territories of the Egyptian Sudan. 
The Beja or Bisharin, the Haden- 
dawa, and the people of the “island” of Merve (Merawi), the Ababdeh, Hamran, and 
Beni Amer, are all related to the Gala in race and to a less evident extent in language, 
though Arabic is rapidly displacing the local dialects. Physically these “ Fuzzy-wuzzy ” 
tribes are a magnificent race, handsome and stalwart. 

The range of the more purely Sonali peoples includes in a gencral way the great 
eastern horn of Africa which extends from the Straits of Bab-al-Maudib and French 
Somaliland southwards to the River Juba. The name Somal or “Somali” appears to 
be of Arab origin. It is not recognised by the people of that name. I1t may be a 
variant of the Somali word “ Tomal”—blacksmith. The people professing to be true 
Somalis of noble origin are called “Gob” (which, according to Captain J. W. C. Kirk, 
means “Gentry”). ‘They trace their origin to the southern parts of Arabia. They 
divide into the following tribes (proceeding from north to south): Hashiya, "Isa our 
‘Eisa, Darud, Ishhak, Habrawal, Gadabursi, Hawiya, etc. The blacker and lower- 
caste types of Somali are locally known as “Sab” (low-born), and are divided into 
threo main groups, the Tomal, Midgan, and Yiir, The Toma!l, who are the blacksmiths 
of Somaliland, are divided into various tribes, such as Dolbohanta, Mijertein, Warsengeli, 
Ogaden, and Rahanvin. They occupy (together with the nobler born Hawiya) the 

1 Suggesting the kindred name of the Balega sometimes applied to the Hima people of Albert Nyanza. 
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., eastern and southern parts of Somaliland, the Ogadén tribe 
; being the Somali people of the Lower Juba who have given 
“" go much trouble at different times to the British East Africa 
. Protectorate. Other tribes of Pagan Somali (all the rest 
being fanatical Muhammadans) seem to have penetrated 
across the Borin Gala countries to the eastern coast of 
Lake Rudolf. Before the establishment of the British Pro- 
tectorate, Somalis from the Juba wore constantly raiding 
the country along the Tana River and killing the Galas 
previously established there. 

The Midgan are a race of hunters. The Yzbir, who 
are not very numerous, are tanners and workers in leather, 
jugglers, jesters, sorcerers, and persons called in sometimes 
to perform the rite of circumcision or to exercise divina- 
tion.” ‘The Midgan and Yibir speak peculiar languages or 
dialects of their own connected in form and structure with 

Somali. These dialects seem to be a sort of gypsy jargon, 
partly the remains, no doubt, of pre-existing tongues and 
partly a deliberate slang or ‘thieves’ language” invented 
by these helot tribes so that it might not be understood 
by their Somali masters. Except that they are often 
smaller in stature and meaner in appearance, they do not 
differ greatly in physical type from the Somalis. 

In the southern part of Arabia it is said that there 
are Hamitic languages still existing allied distantly to 
Somali and Gala. These are generally known as the Muhra, 
and a similar type of language is spoken in the island 
of Sokotra. The natives of Sokotra (Sokotri and Mahra) 
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Gala and Somali are such prominent examples was created 
in Southern Arabia by an early blend of the Mediterranean type of Caucasian with 
Dravidians coming from the direction of Baluchistan and Southern Porsia, together 
perhaps with some lingering remnants of an early Negro race related to the progenitors 
of the Negro and the Bushman. In this Hamitic mixture the Caucasian element largely 
predominated. But when these peoples invaded Eastern Africa, at a period so remote 
that the land bridge across the Straits of Bab-al-Mandib was nearly complete, their 
language may have been akin to that of the Nilotic Negroes or the Bantu mother- 
tongue—languages which they subsequently thrust on the eastern Negroes whom they 
annexed or conquered. The Hamitic, together with the Semitic, Libyan, and Egyptian 
forms of language—all derived from a common origin—evidently attained their first 
development in Arabia. Further invaders of North-eastern Africa brought this type 
of speech with them and implanted it firmly in Somaliland, Galaland, Abyssinia, Kgypt, 
and the northern parts of Africa. 

The Nubians are a somewhat more Negroid race than their Ethiopian brethren on 
the eastern side of the Nile; yet they are of “Hamitic” aspect. But they still continue 
to speak, in widely differing dialectgga language which is absolutely unconnected with 
the Hamiti¢o-Semitic family, which thay indeed be a vestige of the older tongues of 
North-eastern .Africa preceding the great linguistic invasions from Arabia. In the 
southern part of Kordofanethe Nubian blends very much into the average Sudanese 
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Negro. In Darfur the Negro type has got the upper hand. North-west of Darfur, in 
the Bacle country, and thence north-westwards into Tibesti, there is the Jibu group, 
known in the north as Zeda and in the south as Daza. The Zedu, though very dark in 
skin colour, are distinctly Catcasian in their features and hair, and resemble a good 
deal the Ethiopian tribes of the Nile Valley in the Cataract region. The Daza or 
southern Tibu are much moro Negroid in appearance. In language they seem to 
blend into the Kanuri of Kanem and Bornu. Amongst the Kanuri many physical 
types may be noticed of Hamitic or Semitic appearance, due, amongst other canses, to 
the frequent invasion of Darfur, Wadai, and the regions east of Lake Chad by Arab 
tribes from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries of the present era. 

The races inhabiting Egypt between Wadi Halfa on the south and the Mcditerranean 
on the north, the Isthmus of Suez on the east and the Libyan desert on the west, are 
obviously (even in their most aboriginal form) a blend of the Mediterrancan white man, 
the yellow-skinned Semite of Arabia, the Hainite or Gala of North-east Africa, and an 
early Negro strain. The continuous recorded human history of the land of Egypt 
within the limits above-mentioned goes back for 7,000 years, perhaps the longest known 
continuous established human record, only to be exceeded ‘paesibly (so far as definite 
written history is concerned) in the Euphrates-Tigris valley 

Beyond the time of recorded history Professor Flinders Petrie supposes another 
2,000 years of a prehistoric culture prior to the time of written revords, and thus 
concludes that we can consider Egypt to have been occupied for about 9,000 years by 
a Caucasian race of men derived in the main from the same Mediterranean Iberian 
stock as the modern Berbers of North Africa. Professor Petrie supposes this advent of 

the white man in Egypt to comeide with 
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regained from the sea. But before these 
white men came into Egypt from the, 
north-east (no doubt) there were human. 
inhabitants, and had been for ages. 
These (fron. such shght indications of 
them as are left by rude statuettes 
modelled by the invading Caucasians) 
seem to have belonged to some Negroid 
or Negro stock alhed to the Bushman- 
Vfottentots, with the difference that they 
had indications of hair on their bodies 
and hair on the faces of their women. 
Professor Petrie from one and another 
piece of evidence supposes that the men 
of this Bushman race were killed out, 
and the women taken into dumestic 
service. No doubt also they became con- 
cubines of the Caucasian invaders of 
Egypt, just as the Dutch settlers of South 
Africa, one and two centuries ago, fre- 
quently cohabited with the Hottentot 
women, and raised up whole nations of 

Paris “bastards” that now play an important 
A NATIVE OF TIGRE, ADYMSINI, part in the affairs of South-west Africa ; 
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so that there may be a 
certain element of Bush- 
man blood lingering in tho 
presont day in the natives 
of the Nile Valley. 

As the Ancient Egyp- 
tians forced their way up 
the Nile southwards they 
came into contact with the 
Nile Negroes. These had 
already mingled, no doubt, 
with the Hamite invaders 
of Eastern Africa who had 
entered the country lower 
down, crossing the Red Sea 
from Arabia. These Nubian 
people— Negroids—fused to 
a great extent with tho 
Iberian type of early 
Egyptian. Subsequently 
Kgypt received many inva- 
sions from the direction of 
Arabia, and was very much 
Semiticised both in blood 
and language, the invaders 
belonging more to the 
Semitic or Arab type of 
Mediterranean man than to 
the * Kuropean ” or Iberian. 


These invasions, and ees aa i : 
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: The Dandki! are the most northern branch of the Sonali trace. 
darkened the complexion 


and hair of the Megyptians, and finally Ied to the evolution of a type with large 
(Negro-like) eyes; a short, straight (but not aquiline) nose; full, moderately everted 
lips; and a somewhat scanty growth of beard. he hair (especially amongst the common 
people) acquired a rather curly character. 

Occasionally there came invasions from the Libyan Desert, from the west, of peoples 
once more allicd to the Iberian of the “Algerian” type, then fresh invasions from 
Arabia. About 1,000 uc. Greeks (who may have been yellow-haired Aryans) began 
to venture towards the Nile Delta. Later came the Persian invasion through Syria. 
The Persians, who again were only another type of the Mediterranean white man 
(infused perhaps with a little more Dravidian blood) swept across Arabia and 
conquered Abyssinia. After the Persians came the Greeks in force under Alexander, 
and there ensued a Greek Kingdom of Egypt which must have drawn to the Nile 
Delta a considerable infusion of northern blood. The Romans following the Greeks 
introduced a slight Italian element. Then once more came the Arabs with the rush of 
Islam, the Mongoloid Turk, the grey-eyed Bosnian, the haughty Albanian, and the 
somewhat similar Circassian (who under his generic name of Caucasian” has been 
held up as the ideal white man). 

For a few centuries Egypt simmered in isolation from Europe; becoming darker 
of complexion, however, in consequence of the vigorous slave trade of the Sudan and 
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filling of Egyptian harems with Ethiopian concu- 
bines. Napoleon’s invasion 108 years ago once 
more opened the country to Europcan influence, and 
in the century that has elapsed there has been a 
steady influx of European blood from the Levant and 
the northern coasts of the Mediterranean into Lower 
Egypt. 

The Copts arc supposed to be the least altered de- 
scendants of the Ancient Egyptians, whose language they 
speak in a much altered form. Yet despite these suc- 
cessive waves of invasion the average type of peasant 
in the Nile Valley remains very much what he was 
4,000 or 6,000 years ago, a little darker perhaps in 
complexion, but on the whole a blend of Libyan, Semitic, 
and Hamitic characteristics. He is, however, in some 
respects a little nearer to the Negro than his distant 
ancestors, the Ancient Egyptians. 

Tho earliest Egyptians dressed in skins only. But 
even so far back as 6,000 z.c. it is evident that they 
had passed out of the naked stage of humanity, as, 


with the exception of people in servile occupations, all 
are clothed in a way scrupulously observant of decency. During the early centuries 
of the historical epoch in Egypt, however—say 4,000 s.c.—boatmen, herdsmen, and so 
forth wear but a slight degree of clothing—are indifferent to it, in fact—just as occurs 
still amongst the Nilotic Negroes and some of the Bantu tribes or wild Somalis; but 
soon after that period nudity amongst men evidently became repellent to tho civilised 
community. 

Their earliest domesticated animals seom to have been the long-horned ox of North- 
east Africa (the representations of the horns of this type of ox in designs of 5,000 p.c. 
are extraordinarily like the shape and direction of the horns of the same breed found 
at the present day in the vicinity of Lake Chad). In these early days the Egyptians 
domesticated the desert sheep (the Audad) and the ibex, also, perhaps, the wild ass of 
Nubia (the origin of our domestic donkey), and at this period also they tamed geese (of 
the European type, winter visitors to the Delta). Later on they received from Syria 
domestic sheep of the genus Ovis, and goats (Capra hircus). They quickly passed on 
this type of true sheep and the domesticated goat to Negroland. The long-horned ox 
followed. Later still was introduced the humped type of ox from Asia, and this was sent 
southwards into Negroland. The domestication of the ibex and the desert sheep was 
soon abandoned. The cat was tamed, but did not spread as a domestic animal to the 
Negroes. Dogs were developed from an origimal pariah breed into many different 
varieties, most of them possibly the ancestors of our varied types of domesticated dog 
at the present day; but so far as Negroland was concerned, only the pariah was sent 
thither from Egypt. 

The Egyptians also handed on to the Negroes such few cultivated plants as thoy 
possessed prior to the introduction of other food products from India or America. The 
Egyptians did not receive the domestic fowl until the Persian invasion, about 400 s.c.; 
but this too was sent up the Nile, and thus penetrated all over Negro Africa. The Ancient 
Egyptians, in fact, were the principal intermediaries between the savage Negro of 
prehistoric times and the more highly developed white man of Arabia and Western Asia. 
The course of the Nile was the only easy road across the Sahara Desert, a region which 
during the last 9,000 years has been increasing in sterility and extent. 

Yet with the break-up gf tho Aucient Egyptian kingdom under the attacks of 
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Persians, Greeks, and Romans, the intercourse between Egypt and Negroland died away, 
and was only revived nine or ten centurics later by the adventurous commerce of 
Islam, and subsequently by the slave trade. This last inducement led to the establish- 
ment of the Egyptian power over nearly the whole basin of the Nile, from its mouth 
to the vicinity of the Great Lakes, an influence which is still extending under the 
guiding hand of Britain, who is Egyptianising, rather than Europeanising, the lands of 
the Sudan. 

The races of Abyssinia are nearly as complex as those of Egypt. Abyssinia is in 
the main Hamitic, that 1s to say, inhabited by races that are fundamentally akin to the 
Gala, Somali, Danéku, and the Ethiopian tribes of the Nubian Desert—Beu, Hadendawa, 
Beni-Amer, etc. During the last 500 years the Gala element in the population of 
Abyssinia has been much increased by invasions of that country from the south-cast, 
south, and south-west on the part of Gala or Somali tribes. In the sixteenth century 
Christian Abyssinia was nearly conquered by the Muhammadan Somalis, who attached 
it from the direction of what 13 now French Somaliland. Probably but for the presence 
of a small Portuguese force with cannon, Christian Abyssinia would have gone under, 
and the subsequent fate of this African Switzerland might have been very different 
politically, as it would have fused with the Egyptian provinces of the Turk. 

The more truly indigenous Hamites of the country are the Agao, the Khantas, and 
Khamants. The Falasha of the lofty mountainous region of Samen claim to be Jews, 
and do practise the Jewish religion in a somewhat debased form. They are dark 
in complexion, with ringloty hair, and are not unlike in appearance the Jews who are 
engaged in the ostrich-feather 
trade at Aden. The Falasha 
raise lofty claims to descent 
from Solomon, and to an im- 
migration into Abyssinia which 
Was a direct consequence of 
the flirtation of that monarch 
with the Queen of Sheba. So 
far, however, as their history 
can bo traced with any proba- 
bility, they did not enter Abys- 
sinia until after the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem, when 
many Jews found thei way into 
Western Arabia and across the 
Red Sea into Ethiopia. 

The Abyssinians proper, 
| A though dark in complexion, 
pet nh ae have obviously a good deal of 

Semitic blood in their veins, 
and are descended beyond all 
doubt from more or less ancient 
Arab invasions of North- 
eastern Africa. The Amharic 
and Tigrinya dialects are de- 
velopments of the Geez tongue, 
which is closely allied to the 
oo 3 ‘ Peewee «=6C Semitic languages of South- 
Phote by Lehegan & Oo. western Arabia (Himyaritic). 
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to the modern dialects of 
Abyssinia, is like Latin to 
Italian and French. It remains 
in use as the ecclesiastical 
language of the Abyssinian 
Christians, ere. 

The Abyssinians of Semitic 7 7 eee 
race have hair that is long and re i a” 
fairly straight, with only a of 
ripple occasionally to indicate 
the strain of Negroid blood 
that runs through all Africa. 
The nose is usually straight, 
almost Grecian in some re- 
spects, and rarely assumes the 
hook or the prominence of the 
Arab and the Jew. The bushy 
eyebrows meet at the base of 
the nose. The eyes are large, 
and not so deep set as in the 
Gala peoples. In the central 
provinces of Abyssinia the skin- 
colour is brown, but in the 
northern parts of the country 
it pales to an olive. The Gala 
races are of a more reddish 
brown, and the inhabitants of 
Shoa and Kaffa are almost 
black. Negro tribes (“Shan- 
gala,” Berta) of Nilotic speech 
and sometimes of rather de~ et cst 
based West African or Bush- [Rie SAAR i m « F 
man physiognomy still inhabit eal to, 
the flanks of the Abyssinian een gen gee 
mountains in the far west. It is pretty clear that this was once a Negro country, inhabited 
by both the Bushmen and the true Negro. and that the first Caucasian invaders absorbed 
a great deal of the pre-existing Negro blood to an extent which has always negrified each 
frosh successive wave of Caucasian invaders from Arabia or Egypt. 

Abyssinia seems to have been one of the oldest homes of man on the African 
continent. It has been a hive of nations and a refuge of remnants or of persecuted 
faiths. So far as we can understand its dim history before the advent of the Roman 
Empire, it sometimes received and sometimes repelled the rule of Ancient Egypt. On 
its northérn flanks a certain amount of Ancient Egyptian civilisation took root. 
Apparently it was not till the time of the Ptolemies—the Greek Kingdom of Egypt— 
that any political predominance of the northern empire prevailed over the mountain 
regions of Abyssinia. The Romans left the country alone, but under Byzantine rule 
Christianity penetrated into the fastnesses of Ethiopia. At that poriod Abyssinian 
dominion or influence replaced that of Egypt over the central Nile Valley, and 
kingdoms subsidiary to Abyssinia and also Christian extended over the lowlands of the 
central Nile Valley. Although the regions bordering the main Nile were subsequently 
conquered for Muhammadanism, these Ethiopian principalities remained to a great extent 
independent of the Turk or the Arab until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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-_ , ' — Abyssinia was always jealous of 
; sae its independence. It accepted the 
help of the Portuguese in repelling 
the attacks of the Somalis, but then 
it made friends with the Turk at 
Masawa to uproot the Portuguese. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century an attempt was made by 
the French Government to establish 
political influence in Abyssinia, but this 
was nipped in the bud by the massacre 
of the French expedition in the valley 
of the Atbara River. The estab- 
lishment of the English at Aden 
in 1839 and the consequent opening 
up of the Red Sea route brought 
about political relationships between 
the two countries. Protestant mission- 
aries poured into Abyssinia and got 
into trouble with local Christianity. 
Eventually they were imprisoned by 
King Theodore, and the celebrated 
British campaign in Abyssinia took 
place in 1867-8, Of late we have 
seen attempts, both on the part of 
Italy and France, to obtain political 
influence over Abyssinia, The old 
governing caste of the more pwely 
Semitic Amhara and Tigré has faded 
away before the sturdier Gala people 
of the south, and the present Emperor or “ King of Kings of Ethiopia” is of mixed 
Gala and Negro descent. Ras Mangasha and other princes of the north have features 
and complexions that are more Semitic. This motley people of Arab and Gala descent, 
with an infusion here and there of the Jew and the Egyptian, may yet play a great 
part in the politics of Africa. They are brave, intelligent, and obstinately patriotic. 
An empire of very great extent has been conceded to them by England, France, and 
Italy. If they make use of their opportunities thoy may become one of the leading 
powers of Africa. 

There is no doubt that at one time—perlaps 500 or 600 B.c.—the Jews of Idumea 
made a great impression on the Abyssinians, introducing perhaps to their notice a 
civilisation then superior to local savagery. Whether or not the trade or influence of 
King Solomon’s court extended to Abyssinia we do not know, being as yet unable 
to distinguish between mythical tradition and real history. The Queen of Saba or 
Sheba was probably a princess of the Minwan Arabs of South-western Arabia, a race 
which possibly at that period governed on both sides of the Red Sea. The tradition 
of the Abyssinians is that the Queen of Sheba had a son by Solomon, to whom was 
given the name of Menilek (the name of the present Emperor), and that through this 
prince ancient Jewish blood courses through the veins of the Abyssinian aristocracy. 
The Emperor, in fact, though nearly » Negro, describes himself as the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah. The country was largely Judaised before it received its debased form of 
Byzantine Christianity, and it would be a distinct gain to civilisation if the Abyssinians 
would return to Judaism. Af* different times since the Roman destruction of Jerusalem, 
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Jews, persecuted elsewhere, especially after the uprising of Muhammad, have taken rofuge 
in the north-eastern parts of Abyssinia, It is by no means outrageous or inconceivable 
to suppose that a far-sighted ruler like Menilek, deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Jewish nation, may receive within the limits of his enormous empire the Jews who are 
persecuted to-day in Eastern Europe; and if such an offer is made, the Jewish colonisation 
societics might think twice before they rejected the idea. 

The Jews indeed come within our purview as an African race. Besides the Jews 
of Abyssinia, there are large Jewish colonies in the east of Tunis and the west of 
Tripoli. There are a few in the projection of Cyrenaica (the modern Barka), and there 
are many thousand Jews in Algeria. The Jews of Morocco likewise number a good 
many thousand, and are of two different types: there are the fair-skmned, handsome 
Jews of the north—Tetuan, Tangier, and the coast towns down to Mogador—and the 
dark-skinned Jews of Southern Morocco (Sii» and the interior oases), These “ Black” 
Jews of Southern Morocco have at different times penetrated to Timbuktu and the Upper 
Niger. In fact, one or two of them in the early part of the nineteenth century wrote 
interesting accounts of their journeys across the desert from Morocco to Timbuktu, and 
of the pictured rocks and other marvels of the land of Sus north of the Draa River, 
The Jews of Tunis are a very interesting section of this extraordinary race. Those of 
the north are often of quite 
remarkable physical beauty, 
especially amongst the women, 
with dazzling complexions of 
pink and white, dark liquid 
eyes, and splendid hair of 
blackish brown, sometimes, of 
chestnut. 

In the south of Tunis the 
Jows are of a different type, 
much more hke the indigenous 
Berbers, being tall, with dark a re 
skins and dark brown rather ii ae 
ringlety hair. Many of these | 
Jews of Southern Tunis have 
grey or even blue eyes. Un- 
doubtedly there are not a few 
of the north Tunisian Jews 
that have come from Italy 
during the Middle Ages or quite 
recently, their Italian names 
testifying to their origin. But 
as a rule the Tunisian Jews 
claim by their traditions to 
have settled round about 
Carthage before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, soon after the 
Alexandrine wars sent the Jews 
out of the narrow limits of 
Palestine into Egypt and the 
Tripolitain. It is a matter of 
history that with the destruc- - rae | | 
tion of Jerusalem there was Photo by J. Gari igues, Tunis, mm the collection of Siu Hay Johnaton, 7 C U.G , KC B. 
a decided set of Jewish TUNISIAN (BERBER} WOMAN AND CHILD. 
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immigration into Northern Africa; and before that event, whilst there were still inde- 
pendent Berber princes in Numidia and Mauritania, the Jewish religion exercised 
such a strong influence over the imaginations of these North Africans that possibly but 
for the official adoption of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, North 
Africa would have been completely Judaized. Undoubtedly in the minds of the 
Berber people of North Africa there was a strong set towards monotheistic ideas. 
They were attracted towards the religion of Jehovah, and even when obliged more or 
less to adopt Christianity the Unitarian doctrines of Arius obtained a strong hold over 
this region and led to some of the most frightful and bloody conflicts that have been 
recorded between Christian sects—namely, the struggles between the Arians and the 
Trinitarians. Although Trinitarianism gained the day in the form of orthodox Chris- 
tianity under Roman and Byzantine, so little hold did it obtain on the feelings of the 
people that when the first Moslems arrived as bands of robbers in the seventh century, 
the whole Berber race (instigated by the Jews who were dwelling amongst them) 
flung off Christianity and in a trice became Muhammadans. Unfortunately for the Jews, 
the followers of Islam proved towards them as fanatically intolerant as the Christians; 
and so far from the advent of Islam in North Africa proving beneficial to the Jewish 
race in that region, it dealt out nearly as hard a measure of persecution and extirpation 
as the Roman Christianity on the opposite coasts. Still, in spite of this discouragement, 
the Jews throughout North Africa have held their own, and latterly under the benign 
rule of France have increased to an extent which has exercised a very important 
influence on North African polities. 

The range of the Libyan people extends from the confines of Lower Egypt on 
the north-east throughout Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco, and over all the 
Sahara Desert, except that portion to 
the north of Lake Chad round the high- 
lands of Tibesti which is occupied by the 
Tibu people already referred to. In this 
immense region of Northern and Western 
Africa there are tribes settled in patches 
within the Libyan domain of a different 
character: there are Arabs and mongrel 
races—a mixture of Arab, Libyan, and 
Negro— speaking a much-corrupted Arabic. 
But the groundwork of the population is 
Libyan. The Berbers of Northern Africa 
are closely related to the Libyans in 
language, and differ from them only in 
physique in being more emphatically 
white men, more decidedly of “ European” 
race, The Berbers of Tunis, Algeria, and 
Northern Morocco have a fair complexion, 
the women frequently exhibiting cheeks 
as pink as those of French women. As 
a rule the eyes are dark brown, but in 
the mountainous regions of Tunis, Algeria, 
and Eastern Morocco it is not uncommon 
to meet with grey eycs, a feature that 

eee, §=§6invariably accompanies dark brown hair 
Photo by Me!.B Bristow. ) and a reddish or even blond moustache 
( ‘ORI BRGGAR BAINT, NORTHERN MOROCCO. in the men. 
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Some. of these North’ 
Aeron: Berbers may be 
classed as the handsomest 
races in the world, both as. 
regards men and ‘women. 
They are a fine, tall people, 
with well-shaped noses and 
a Greek profile. In some 
cases the chin tends to be 
rather pointed, and in the 
women the cheek-bones are 
rather broad and the eyes 
deep-set. The hair of these 
northern Berbers is quite 
straight; amongst the 
Tawareg of the desert there 
is a tendency to crimpiness. 
The Berbers of Morocco, 
especially in the west, are 
a very aay people amongst 
} ee oe they: men Dhere is an 
i ggg ate . 4 _ “abundant oni of hair on 

Vetoes | ae the body (chest and back), 
and a very full development 
of beard, moustache, and 
head-hair. 

The — chestnut-haired, 
grey-eyed Berbers were 

Photo by permission of W. J. Harding King. originally explained ae the 

A TRIPOLITAN MERCHANT TRAVELLING WITH CARAVAN, TRIPOLI. result of the mingling of 

‘This man is probably of mixed Arab and Berber blood, with a dash of the Saharan Negroid, Roman colonists with the 

indigenous people of 

Mauritania ; but this type, seems to have been even more common, than at the present 

day, several thousand years ago, as it was noted by the Ancient Egyptians, who figured 

the Libyans or peoples of Mauritania on their temples as rosy skinned and grey-eyed, 

with reddish brown hair. The existence of blond Berbers—people with blue eyes and 

very pale brown or yellow hair—has never been satisfactorily proved, though several 

writers on North Africa have alluded to the presence of such types. It is curious that 

there should be a.strong facial resemblance between the Aighans of South-west Asia 

and the Berbers of Northern Africa. In Afghanistan, as in North Africa, there crops 
out the chestnut- haired man with grey eyes and a light yellow moustache. 

The Libyans of the Sahara Desert are usually called “Touareg” at the present day. 
This is the French rendering of the word, which is really pronounced (in the plural) 
Tawarig, the q atthe end of the word being the explosive Arabic &. This term is the 
plural of Targt, and is only an Arabic word meaning “ Wanderers”: the indigenous racial 
name is usually something like: Tamusheg. This also appears as Tamahug (the Ancient 
Egyptians wrote it Tamahu, or Tehennu) and Tamuzigt, and the root really seems to be 
mazigh, meaning “free.” The form most generally adopted at: the present day by these 
people im ans Western ‘Sahara | is oamalg (plural on or Imoshagh. | = 

o #0 TEbachde. Jounston. e 





CHAPTER XIV (continued) 
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IIE Tawariq of the desort have much darker or yellower complexions than the 
North African Berbers. Very often, too, they develop big, prominent noses, In 
the extreme Western Sahara, immediately to the north of the River Senegal, are 

the Zeniga or Trarza Moors, with dark skins (yellowish brown) and rather crimped 
hair, but with features of a European cast, and usually handsome. In theso Senegal 
Moors the nose is straight. 

The principal divisions of Libyans at the present day are: (1) the inhabitants of 
the oases of Siwa and Kufra, on the western confines of Egypt and in the Libyan 
Desert, who speak a Berber dialect; (2) the nomad inhabitants of Tripoli, who are 
divisions of the Tawariq race, either 
nomads moving from encampment to en- 
campment, or settled in some of the desert 
towns; (3) the Shaamba, who extend 
between the south of Tunis and the 
western parts of Tripoli (Ghadames); (4) 
the Asjer and Ahaggar of the Central 
Sahara; (6) the Kel-ui of Air (much mixed 
with Negro blood); (6) the Awelimmiden 
or Iréganat clans on either side of the 
Central Niger; and, perhaps, (7) the Trarza 
and Brakna (Zendiga) Moors of the Atlantic 
coast-lands north of the Senegal River. 
Elsewhere in the Tripolitain where the 
fundamental stock of the people is Libyan, 
Arabic predominates as the language, 
and in culture the people of Cyrenaica 
and the coast-lands of Tripoli are more to 
be classed as Arabs than as Berbers, while 
in some districts there is considerable 
mingling with the blood of Negro slaves. 
In Tunis, likewise, the fundamental stock 
of the population of about 2,000,000 is 
Berber, but the Berber language has nearly 
died out. It lingers still in the Kérkenah 
Archipelago, in the island of Jerba and 
the district of Sfax, on the Matmata 
Plateau, and in such old desert towns as 
Dwirat. In the far north of Tunis, on the 
outlying spurs of the Aurés Mountains, 
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In the extreme south of Algeria there are 
mongrel races (speaking corrupt Arab or corrupt 
Berber) who are a mixture of Libyan, Arab, and 
Negro blood. , Of such are the Beni-Mzab and 
the inhabitants of the Wargla, Ghardaya, Gurara, 
and Twat oases, 

The Kabyles of Algeria (the word is really 
derived from the Arabic word Kabail, meaning 
tribes”) really call themselves Igawawen, though 
their own tribal names vary considerably. They 
are a handsome people, of very European appear- 
ance, and a good deal in their mode of life sug- 
gests the influence of ancient European civilisa- 
tion. They inhabit all the mountainous region 
of Eastern Algeria. 

The Berbers of Morocco may be divided into 
the Rif group, along the coast opposite Spain, 
the Braber of the Atlas Mountains, and the Shluh 
or Shilha (also an Arabic word) of Western 
Morocco. The people of Sus and Tafilat also 
speak a form of Berber language, but exhibit 

ss eanea nae a good deal of intermixture—ancient and modern 
Mhinvins clsctelod mam on tates —with Negro blood. The same may be said 
about the Wargla people. 

It has been already indicated in this review of African races that the peoples of 
Arabva played a remarkable part in the invasion of Africa, in the formation of African 
history and the moulding of African races. Before alluding to the Arabs that form 
part of the African population at the present day, it may be well to define what is 
meant by “ Arab.”’ When we deal with the population of Arabia we have to consider it 
as belonging to at least two types. The first is the true Semitic branch of the 
Mediterranean white man. This type of Arab bears some degree of physical resemblance 
to the Jew, though he is 
a man of finer physique. 
He is also in some respects 
very much like the Euro- 
pean in facial features 
where the nose does not 
become of too exaggerated 
development. There is a 
“nosy” type which ranges 
from north-east to south- 
west, from the highlands 
of Armenia to the Red Sea. 
This type with an extremely 
exaggerated nose is very 
frequently met with in the 
northern half of Africa & ee : os et, 
betwéey the Red Sea and #7 ———- | ae 
the Atlantic Ocean, and moe, = 
diso on the east coast or & TE aoe aE 
Zanzi bar littoral. gh 6 Phata by Colonel James J. Hareuon, 
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colonised the Sultanate of Zanzibar, have 
generally been of this big-nosed type. 
Mixed with the indigenous black men, 
they have produced a stalwart, not bad- 
looking type of humanity, the big nose 
being modified, while the shrunken, bony 
frame of the Arab fills out with the Negro 
brawn. 

There are many tribes of more or 
less Arab descent in Upper Egypt and in 
the Nubian desert on the confines of 
Abyssinia. Nomad tribes speaking Arabic 
extend through Kordofan and Darfur to 
the vicinity of Bornu. The Beddwis of 
Lower Egypt on either side of the culti- 
vated delta are near akin to the Arabs of 
Sinai. There are hawk-eyed, aquilinc- 
nosed Arabs in Tunis and Algeria. A 
good deal of Algeria and Morocco, in 
fact, 1s occupied by people of mixed Arab 
descent, and speaking nothing but the 
Arabic Janguage at the present day. 
North of the Senegal River and of the 
Trarza Moors, the tribes of Adrar and 
Semmur are occasionally Arab—in lan- 
guage, not entirely in blood. In all these 
parts the Arab type is associated with a 
big and even a hooked NOse, & ra ther thin From “ Tie Uganda Protectorate.” By germissvn of Sir Maris 
beard, and a spare, lean body. The other Johnston, @.C MiG, KCB, 
type of Arab in Southern Arabia is shorter ee 
in stature, with a straighter nose, of a pale 
olive complexion, and with no very abundant growth of hair on the face. This type is 
more related to the Hlamite, and is the kind of Arab that has colonised a good deal 
of the western coast of the Red Sea, Somaliland, and Sokotra. 

The island of Madagascar stands very inuch apart from Africa as a natural region, 
not only in its fauna and flora, but in its human inhabitants. Yet though more distinctly 
a region by itself than any other division of the African domain, it is still more African 
in its affinities than Asiatic or American (for, strange to say, it contains some beasts, 
birds, and reptiles of which the nearest living allics are found in tropical America). At 
one time the belief was expressed that Madagascar was inhabited by a purely Asiatic 
‘race of man, A more correct estimate, however, is that the existing indigenous in- 
habitants of Madagascar belong, physically, aa much to Africa and Arabia as to 
Polynesia. 

How and at what date did the African element in the native population first reach 
this island? At the present day the Negroid characteristics in the Malagasy predominate 
in the western half of the island from north to south—that is to say, in the region 
which is opposite the coast of Morambique. In the Comoro Islands, which are a volcanic 
archipelago to some slight extent affording a series of stepping stones between the 
northern promontory of Madagascar and the East African coast, the population is a 
mingled type of Arab and Negro (with perhaps a dash of Malay). The languages.spoken 
in the Comoro Islands are Bantu dialects, not very distantly allied to the Swahili of 
Zanzibar. It is doubtful, however, whether the several hundred miles of sea which 
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intervene at the present day between the East African coast and Great Comoro could 
be easily traversed by a “dug-out” canoe; in other words, whether Madagascar could 
have been -peopled from East Africa in prehistoric times—that is to say, at a period 
of more than 2,000 years ago. 

It may bo that those who connect the Rhodesian ruins with the advent of Arab 
gold-seekers to South-east Africa before the time of Christ or of Islam are right in 
their theory, though wrong in some of the deductions they have drawn from the afore- 
said ruins. But of course the Arabs or Phoenicians or other navigating races that have 
visited Madagascar 2,000 years ago might have transported Negro slaves from the east 
coast of Africa to that island. It does not, however, seem very probable that they 
could have done so in any quantity, or that they could have had any motive at that time 
for doing so. Therefore it still remains an unsolved problem how such a large infusion 
of African blood entered the population of Madagascar. 

From some of the tribal names that survive on the west coast and in the centre 
there is a suggestion of Bantu influence, many of these words beginning with a prefix 
Ba- or Be-. Indeed, there is a tradition of an aboriginal black race known as the 
Ba-zimba. ‘“-Zimba” is not uncommonly met with on the African mainland as a 
tribal name. 

There is also conclusive evidence to show the existence of relatively ancient Arab 
colonies along the coasts of the northern and eastern parts of Madagascar, and in the 
same region there have been ancient and 
modern colonics of Hindu traders, whose 
blood, like that of the Arabs, has passed 
into the veins of the ruling caste. In 
fact, many of the chiefs or headmen of 
Northern Madagascar are singularly like 
Arabs where they do not resemble the 
Ifindu. 

But the race which has given its 
language to Madagascar and perhaps the 
dominant physical type is the Malay, 
Malay being used in the broadest sense 
of the word to include Polynesian—that 
ill-defined human race which is possibly 
an ancient amalgam of Mongol, Cau- 
casian, and Asiatic Negroid. 

If the peopling of Western Mada- 
gascar by Negroes (to such a large extent 
as is the case) is a fact difficult of ex- 
planation, assuming it to have taken place 
without the aid of large ships, how much 
more staggering Js the problem of how 
the island of Madagascar has been so 
frequently invaded in remote periods by 
people coming from the Malay Archi- 
pelago! This question was touched on 
at the beginning of Chapter XIII, but 
requires further comment in the descrip- 

, 3 a tion of the Malagasy people. Linguistic 
research has shown the close affinity of 
MENDE GIRYa the Malagasy dialects, not so much with 

/ " "Bhowing Bundu cicatricci, the modern Malay spéech, as with the 
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A DINKA NATIVE, EAST RANK OF WHILE NITE, 
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same way from the direction of Samoa, 
But in these voyages of the Polynesians 
over the Pacific Ocean, however wonder- 
ful they are, we are only dealing with 
canoe journeys of perhaps 1,000 miles 
at most without contact with land, and 
a canoe voyage of as much as 1,000 
miles in this region under such conditions 
would be a very exceptional incident. 
But 3,800 miles separate Madagascar 
from Sumatra, the nearest land  in- 
habited by any section of the Malay 
race. One might, of course, have 
imagined that the prehistoric Polynesians 
who colonised Madagascar travelled by 
a lengthy, land-hugging route across the 
Bay of Bengal to Ceylon, and then by 
the Maldive Archipelago to the Sey- 
chelles, and so on past the other islands 
of the western Indian Ocean to Mada- 
gascar. This, of course, may have be@n 
the route they followed, but if so they 
have left no races of their Ppssage on 
any of these islands, which were either 
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older Polynesian language of which Malay is 
one of the numerous descendants. In like 
manner a good many of the Malagasy tribes 
which are older than the Hova (the Hova being 
by tradition the latest arrived from the Malay 
Archipelago) bear a strong facial resemblance 
not to the Mongoloid Malay, with his somewhat 
flat face and Chinese cast of features, but to 
the Polynesians—New Zealanders, natives of the 
Marquesas and Tahiti. Some of the aforesaid 
Polynesians undoubtedly have Papuan or Asiatic 
Negro blood in their veins, and this mixture 
produces a singular resemblance to a common 
Madagascar type where the Negroid element 
may have been derived from Africa. 

How did these Polynesians reach Madagascar 
at a time sufficiently remote to be beyond any 
recorded use of sailing-vessels in the Far East ? 
In connection with the Pacific Ocean, however, 
we know that the archipelagoes stretching 
between New Guinea and Easter Island (a dis- 
tance of only about 2,400 miles from South 
America) have been peopled by wandering 
Polynesians travellmg in canoes from island 
to island. New Zealand was colonised in the 
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found uninhabited when discovered by 
European navigators or are peopled (in 
the case of the Maldives) by Indian races 
speaking degraded Dravidian tongues. The 
North-eastern Monsoon would, of course, 
sweep across the Indian Ocean from 
Sumatra to Madagascar. Even then, and 
with the use of mat-sails, it would be o 
voyage of extraordinary length—3,800 
miles—to be accomplished in small canoes 
with no great stock of provisions or fresh 
water. In fact, to explain the human 
occupation of Madagascar in dofault of 
any further information we must assume 
two things: (1) That it does not go back 
more than 3,000 years, and (2) that at 
that period there were already sailing- 
ships—junks—used by the maritime races 
of the Malay Archipelago, which were 
capable of traversing the Indian Ocean 
at its greatest breadth. 

But another consideration adds to 
this puzzle. If the original Malay colo- 
nisers of Madagascar could accomplish such 


a tremendous journey as the nearly 4,000 miles separating the east coast of that island 
froin the Malay Archipelago, why did not they, in the course of their adventures, cross 


the relatively narrow Mocambigue Channel 
and colonise East Africa? There is not, 
however, the slightest trace of any Malagasy 
colonies, Malay or Polynesian, on the East 
African coast, or amongst any of the East 
African races. 

In recent times—I believe in 1877— 
there have been recorded cases of Javancso 
daus being cast up on the coast of Mafia 
Island (to the south of Zanzibar). Still, 
the peopling of Madagascar by wavo after 
wave of Malay colonists pre-supposes some 
determined journey in that direction by tho 
ancestors of the Malagasy people. 

Whatever may have been the composite 
origin of this race, it has now but ono 
universal language, divided at most into 
closely allied dialects, a language which must 
be definitely classed with the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian group. Of all the Malay invaders 
the latest arrived are known as the Hova, 
from a word in their language which means 
“freemen,” and is equivalent to our “ middle 
class.” The Hova in their physical char- 
acteristics are much more Mongolian, much 
more purely Malay, than the other tribes 
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of Midaicians-» tiee have long, straight, . “coarse” “black hati: ‘olive’ complexions, 
small, flat noses, high cheek-bones, and. rather. round heads. ‘Their facial resemblance 
to Japanese is sometimes very striking. Thoy. were not only the most Malay in blood, 
but the most advanced towards civilisation. when the island was first. discovered. by 
| Europeans (from the sixteenth century. onwards). The Hova had occupied the central 
province of Imerina, and were actually- becoming the dominant race over the whole 
island, though their authority was still disputed in the west and south. This Hova 
supremacy, however, only dates from about 120 years ago. Previous to that time the 
most. powerful tribe in: Madagascar were the Sakaulava of the north-west. | 

The Sakalava are a splendid-looking race physically, with a considerable proportion 
of Negro blood in their veins.. They were never really. subdued by the more Mongoloid 
Hova, and in the first half of the nineteenth century the French (who had been nibbling 
at Madagascar for 150 years) effected one or two settlements, and to some extent backed 
up the Sakalava in their resistance against the Hova supremacy. | 

At the present day the Malagasy people are classed in three divisions: (1) The 
North-Western, comprehensively known as the Sakalava and extending over the coast- 
lands that lie to the west and north of the central plateau. The Sakalava also occupy 
the coast-lands of the northern extremity and a portion of the north-east coast 
of Madagascar. (2) The South-Eastern (Betsimisdraka, Bezanozano, Turmoro, Tanala, 
Taisuke, T anosi, and Tandroi). (8) The Central or Hova group, which includes amongst 
other tribes the Hova, Sihanaka, Betsileo, and Bara. 

_ The first two divisions are very similar in physical appearance. Both differ from 
the central tribes, especially the Hova, in being taller in stature, darker in skin colour, 
and more Negroid in appearance. The people of Southern Madagascar have beautifully 
propersioned bodies, and may be described as a handsome race, the men being remarkably 

| comely in appearance. Though the > 

result has been arrived at by a 
different mixture of human elements, 
it offers a type very similar in appear- 

ance to the handsome Hima Negroids 
of Equatorial Africa, with a resem- 

blance also to the Fula of the Western 

Sudan, so much so that foolish theorists 
have jumped to the conclusion, because 

of this accidental physical resem-— 

blance, that the Fula reached West 

Africa after a long journey from 
Madagascar! These tribes of Southern 
Madagascar are far more barbarous 
than the Hovas or the northern Saka- 
java, and the men are very nearly | 
nude, or were so at any rate down 
to a few years ago, since when, the 
French having established military 
and civil stations, more. clothing has — 
made its appearance. amongst the 

people. On the other hand, the Hovas 

and the tribes of the central plateau 
were very. elaborately clothed ever 
: . 4. since they have been known to 
Sahae Conatamtinople, eee. Hoopeston, while the northern tribes _ 
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Indian and Arab ideas of cloth- 
ing. 

The domestic ox of Mada- 
gascar is the Indian hmnped breed, 
which in some parts of the island 
grows to a great size. 

A survey of African races 
would not be complete without 
some mention of the growing 
settlements im the south and in 
some parts of the north of the 
Aryan or yellon-harred, blue-cyed 
section of the Caucasian race 
From prehistoric times onwards 
the people of the northern coasts 
of the Mediterranean have re- 
peatedly colonised the coast-lands 
of North Africa, and have settled 
again and again in the Nile Delta. 
But very few of these could be 
considered “ Aryan,” in the senso 
of belonging to the yellow-haned 
variety of the white man. The 
Vandals, who formed a Gothic 
kingdom in Tunis in the fifth and 
siath centuries, were to a gieat 
extent killed out by the Berbers, 
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that “ Moorish” race of clear pink 
and white complexion and dark hair which inhabits most of the littoral towns of Africa 
al the present day. 

In modern times the first determined attempt to plant Aryan white men (if Aryan 
be taken as a convenient term for designating the yellow-haired variety) in Mauritania 
was taken by the French Gfovernment after its conquest of Algeria. In the ’sixties, 
‘seventies, and ‘nineties of the last century France planted several thousand Alsatians 
and fair-haired Frenchmen of Northern or Central France in Eastern Algeria and 
Northern Tunis. After some vacillation and retrogression this attempt at colonisation 
seems to,have been snecessful. These French Afrikanders are beginning to increase 
and multiply as a people sottled on the land, engaged a good deal in agricultme, vine- 
growing, ete. Their children speak both French and Arabic with equal fluency, 

There are a great many Maltese, perhaps 100,000, settled in French North Africa 
and in the coast-towus of Turkish Tripoli, as well as in the Nile Delta. Many of these 
also are mon of fair hair and blue eyes. The population of Malta, of course, is extra- 
ordinarily mixed. The Knights of Malta were bachelors, but very immoral, and their 
vows of chastity, thongh preventing them from contracting legitimate marriages, did 
not prevent their leaving behind large families of illegitimate children. Many of these 
knights came from Northern France and Noithern Italy, and were of Germanic stock. 
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Their descendants are fair-haired and 
blue-eyed to this day, and men of this 
type are not infrequently met with in 
the cogst-towns of Tunis and Eastern 
Algeria. 

But it is in the extreme south of 
Africa that the fair-haired white race is 
most firmly established. This is due in 
the first instance to the emigration of 
the Dutch 260 years ago. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the 
Dutch settlers had exterminated most of 
the Hottentots and Bushmen, and had 
made a little white man’s land out of the 
temperate, well-watered regions of Western 
Cape Colony. When the English con- 
quered this promontory during the 
Napoleonic wars, inany of the Dutch 
retreated inland to the north-east, so that 
eventually they founded the Orange River 
Stato and the Transvaal Republic. The 
advent of the Haglish at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century resulted, firstly, 
in the planting of many (Ferman colonists ; 
j for the disbanded German regiments in 

From “ The Uganda Piotectoiate” By perinvasion of bu Harry the pay of the English were ottered loca- 

Johnston, GC ILG., KCB. ° ‘ 7 ° ‘ 
nen eee , tions in South Africa, and many availed 
themselves of the offer, The German 
element to a great extent fused with the Dutch. Then came Scotch settlers, and English. 
Even in the days of the old Dutch Hast ludia Company, however, there was a dark- 
haired strain in these Dutch-speaking Afrikanders, for many French Huguenots—persecuted 
Protestants—settled in South Africa during the cighteenth century. They rapidly gave 
up the use of the French for the Dutch language, and entirely fused with the Dutch in 
sentiment, The cross between their dark hair and dark eyes and the blond beauty of 
the Dntchinan (for despite conventional ideas as to corpulent Hollanders, the Dutch 
race is one of the handsomest in Europe) produced in some of the existing tvpes of 
Afrikander or Dutch-speaking South African colonist almost the ideal human being so 
far as physical beauty is concerned, especially amongst the women. Latterly the white 
population of South Africa has been reinforced by many Jews of both the dark- and 
the light-haired type, and by some Portuguese. 

The Portuguese (who, though not a numerous people, are somewhat sharply divided 
into three distinct physical types—Gothic, Iberian, and Moorish) have themselves 
exercised & great influence on the coast populations of South-east, South-west, and 
also North-west Africa; but as their settlers belonged rather to the dark-haired variety 
of the white man, they cannot be said to have established an African type of fair- 
haired European such as has been done so-emphatically by the Dutchman. 

This anthropological sketch of the African races is followed by a comparative study 
of their mannets aud customs, industrieg and social life. 
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CHAPTER XV 
AFRICA (continued): PERSONAL ADORNMENT AND DRESS 


N Africa, as in most tropical lands, the decoration of the body, originally inspired 
by the sentiment of vanity, has to be carefully distinguished from its vestnre, 
which comes later, and is inspired partly by a sense of decorum, partly by more 

advanced social conditions. Hence it is that amongst primitive peoples, who lack the 
sense of decorum and whose social culture is rudimentary, attention is paid chiefly, often 
exclusively, to the embellishment of the person (page 437). Nowhere is this fundamental 
truth more clearly illustrated than in the Dark Continent, where rude tribes are met who 
spend half their time and all their ingenuity either in elaborate hairdressing, or in pre- 
paring wire entanglements for the limbs (page 445), or in scarifying the bare back and 
breast (pages 417, 420) or in devising endless other processes required by the traditional 
standards of tribal beauty, without the least regard for apparel properly so-called. 


Mons rae acducticte bi 15, AE 
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And as beauty is quite a relative term, so 
the expression ‘personal adornment” is 
here to be taken in a conventional way, 
since it comprixes many things which are 
regarded by the more cultured peoples 
not as improvements, but as disfigurements 
often of a very repulsive kind. Such are 
the hideous pelele (lip-ring), which ranges, 
though not unuinterruptedly, from Lake 
Chad to Lake Nyasa (page 418); the fainiliar 
ear-boring with great distention of the 
lobe (page 441); the insertion of rimgs and 
other objects in the nostrils; saturating 
the hair and smearing the body with rancid 
oils or mutton fat; circumcision, filing and 
extraction of teeth, with other mutilations, 
painting, daubing, cicatrising, or tattooing. 
aud similar “embellishinents.” 

In Africa tattooing is not widely prac- 
tised, and, as in Australia, was here long 
preceded by the ruder process of scarifica- 
tion or Cicatrisation-—in plain English, 
welting and scoring. This is usually effected 
by burning or cutting with a knife, and 
treating the wound with an irritant vege- 
table juice. Thus are raised permanent 
welts of varying length, some being so 
small as almost to look like tattooing. 
The custom is common amongst the Bantu» 
of the Ruwenzori, Semliki, and Upper 
Congo forests; but while some mercly scar 


the shest ea panes “others: About the: 
Congo-Arawimi confluence: make them- 
selves hideously ugly by scarifying: the — 
whole face, as shown in'Sir H. H. Jobn- 
ston’s. Uganda Protectorate, page 555, A 
less repulsive style prevails amongst the 
Bantu women of Kavirondo, who score — 
the forehead with .a number of vertical 
slits or raise large weals on the abdomen, 
the object being to protect their husbands | 
in warfare. Again, another fashion is met 
about the Upper Nile, where the Acholi 
men raise prominent scars over the cheeks 
or temples in wavy or zigzag patterns, or. 
in long artistic scrolls on the thighs, while 
the Bari women adorn the upper arm 
with welts of a herring-bone pattern. 
Most peculiar is the method of cica- 
trising in voguo amongst the Makalanga 
women of Southern Rhodesia. The 
stomach, which is left bare to the hips, 
is covered with two sets of lines worked 
into the flesh, one set under each breast. 
The pattern thus outlined must-be of great 





zz ar os ; ; why wa DES has 
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antiquity, since it is identical with the “ breast 
and furrow ” symbol found not only on the fronts 
of the clay furnaces, pillows, drums, and granaries, 
but on the ancient relics and sacred emblems dis-_ 
covered in the Zimbabwe ruins. Hence the late 
Theodore Bent has suggested that these | flesh- 
markings are a survival of the occult idea of 
fertility forming a characteristic feature of the old 
Phoenician and Arabian religion. ‘There are 
generally about thirty rows of these lines or 
cicatrices, and their regularity is most surprising” 
A(R. ON. Hall, Great Zimbabwe, page 90). | 
Tattooing properly so-callod—that ; is, producing 
surface designs by pricking the skin and colouring 
the punctures | with various pigments—is not 
| indigenous, though now somewhat widely practised 
in the north, where it has apparently been intro- 
duced in relatively recent times through Egypt 
from the East. It seems to be affected more by 
the women than by the men, and as a rule the 
Arab and Berber women throughout the northern 
half of the continent decorate the features with blue 9 Be co 
patterns, which are sometimes repeated on the.” pee af the Modiigadeir Goverminenty 
breasts and other parts of the body. The instru 7" MP 8, Aolunelt. — 
“ments usually comprise watchmakers’ tool- holders a _ wossr ne SAKALAYA WOMEN, 
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fitted with European needles, small cylindrical 
pieces of wood with fine needles at one end 
fixed by means of gum or wax, a kind of 
lancet made of wire and sharponed at the 
flattened end. According to the fineness 
required in the lines the operator uses one 
or more needles for certain designs, the skin 
being cut with the lancet. 

The colouring matter is often made up 
of lamp-black, aleohol, and gum, and a 
simple operation may be finished at one 
sitting, the design being lightly marked on 
the skin, or pricked out without any pre- 
liminary outline drawing. But for elaborate 
patterns the artist uses printing blocks roughly 
incised out of flat pieces of hard wood, the 
imprint being made from the blackened sur- 
{ace ot the block, and then pricked out. Unless 
: a blood-poisoning ensues from dirty ink or tools 
\ ff cabeng é ; 

: RES the skin swells for a day or two, and then 

oe Sears | «resumes its normal state, indelibly maiked 
with the design. Much fancy is displayed 
in theso designs, which are generally ex- 
pected to act as charms, as against the evil 
eye, rheumatism, lung affections, ophthalmia, 
or snake-bites, or to impart strength, cement 
friendship, inspire courage in battle, or give 
good luck in everyday matters (H. Ling Roth, Man, 1905, No. 72). 

The system has acquired a surprising development in Western Sudan, and especially 
within the great bend of the Niger, from which regions Captain Binger has reproduced 
nearly 120 facial and other markings used by both sexes chiefly as family and tribal 
badges, and no doubt intended for diverse other purposes (Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, 
ll. 408 aq.) Here are represented the Hausas, Gurungas, Mossi, Bobos, Datinas, Songhai, 
Kipirgas, Mendes, Komonos, and many others, all showing their several distinctive 
emblems, which consist, for the most part, of endless combinations of curved and straight 
lines, relieved here and there with cross-bars, dottings, and other simple devices. But 
being intended chiefly for the face—forehead, cheeks, chin—each pattern has to be 
completed within a small compass, so that there is little room for the display of much 
fancy work. 

Like the Nigerian Sadanese the Nyamnyams also practise tattooing as a badge of 
tribal distinction. Three or four squares filled up with dots are traced on forehead, 
temples, and cheeks; the breast displays a four-sided figure with depressed sides enclosing 
two heart-shaped devices each with two little squares or circles. In some cases the 
breast and upper arms are scored with stripes, dotted lines, or zigzags, showing a 
transitional stage between cicatrising and true tattooing. The same transition is suggested 
by the curious method with which the Masai women of the Navaisha district decorate 
their eyes for the purpose of increasing their brilliance. Parallel bluish lines are 
apparently burnt on the skin round about the eyes or on the forehead. But Sir H. H. 
Johnston, who gives an illustration (Uginda Protectorate, page 804), was unable “to ascertain 
oo this was done with a red-hot wire or by some acrid juice.” From this it is 
clear that the process is more akin to scarifying than to tattooing, which is not practised 
by the Malai men at all. 
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As tattooing does not range south of tho 
Equator, it must have reached Madagascar also 9. 
from the East, but across the Indian Ocean with |.) 
the Malayan intruders, and not round by Egypt, 
as in the north, perhaps under Moslem influences. 
We know that the practice is widespread in 
Japan, Polynesia, Indo-China, .and the Malay 
lands, where it has been carried to the last 
degree of perfection. Hence it is not surprising 
to find that it is very prevalent, especially in the 
Betsileo country, in the very heart of the great 
island. Here is the home of nearly all that can 
be called decorative art among the Malagasy 
people, and here also tattooing displays a consider- 
able degree of artistic taste in its ornamental 
details. Not only are the household utensils 
introduced as leading motives, but more florid 
designs are constantly met etched, so to say, on . 
the chest, neck, and arms of many of the in- ‘gaa 
habitants. ‘In some cases there were figures of | 
oxen, and in many an ornament like a floriated 
Greek cross; while the women have a kind of 
tattooed collar, which looks like deep lacework or 
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rays proceeding from them” (Rev. J. Sibree, m | 
Antananarivo Annual, 1876, page 69). And it should be noted that the above-mentioned 
utensils, such as spoons, gourds, dishes, are themselves decorated after the fashion of 
the richly carved memorial posts, so that many of the half-naked Betsileo villagers 
often seem at a little distance to be arrayed in very gorgeous attire. 

Tattooing and scarifying are often supplemented, or else displaced, by diverse kinds 
of body painting and daub- 
ing; and here it is to be 
remembered that most of 
the aborigines stand at 
much about the same level 
of culture, in some in- 
stances at a distinctly 
lower level, than the 
Ancient Britons who 
“painted the body blue 
with a dye called woad,” 
as we learned in our early 
school-days. Our natives 
also use indigo and other 
blue dyes; or’ else red 
ochre or camwood; or 
white (kaolin or wood) 
i ashes; or grey (mineral 
eS i @ substances or ashes), rub- 
[Crystal Palace, Syilenham, 8B, ine bing ; on red clay. and 
| a  " amautton fat. all over. the 
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body. The whitening process is very prevalent amongst all West African and Bantu 
peoples, often in both sexes in connection with the male and female initiation (puberty) 
rites. Red tints are preferred by the Masai nomads, who paint with animal fat, and 
obtain the dyeing material probably from the red bark of various trees. In the Welle 
Basin, and about the Nile-Congo water-parting, many of the natives, notably the Bari 
and A-Zandeh (Nyamnyams), are more of a red than a black colour, and this has by 
some observers been attributed to this painting process. It should, however, be stated 
that Schweinfurth, who lived some years in their midst, thinks their reddish shade is 
due rather to the ferruginous properties of the soil. 

Painting of a somewhat artistic, or at least effective, style prevails perhaps more 
widely amongst the Nandi and their Kamasia neighbours of Eastern Uganda than in 
any other part of the continent. The Nandi employ two or more colours in decorating 
the body, and, like the North American Indians, will sometimes daub one side of the 
face greon and the other red. But when a warrior has slain his enemy, “he paints one 
side of his body with white clay and the other side with red, and keeps this colouring 
on four days” (Uganda Protectorate, page 868). 

If the Nandi style of painting aims at embellishment, that of the Balala Bushimon 
ix clearly intended to produce the very opposite effect. Both sexes bedaub the whole 
body with ochre, or powdered copper, or iron ore mixed with grease, and the men spot 
their face and breast with red and yellow paint and white clay so as to make thornselves 
frightful and hideous. The object, of course, is to terrify the enemy, just as many 
harmless animals assume formidable appearances to scare away the birds and beasts of 
prey. On the other hand, painting amongst the Zulu-Kafirs has acquired a semi-religious 
character. Befvre being circumcised the boys are painted from head to foot with white 
clay mixed with blood and water, and in that state they are set to dance nakod until 
the coating becomes perfectly dry. Then another coat is added, followed, as before, 
by the dauce, and this process is repeated 
until their bodies become perfectly white. 

But on the whole painting is not so 
general as might be supposed, and the really 
characteristic method of personal adorninent 
for African aborigines and semi-civilised 
pooples alike is hairdressing. Iu this respect 
their only rivals are their black Papuan and 
Melanesian cousins on the other side of the 
{Indian Occan. But the Papuasian “ mop- 
heads” cannot compare for a moment, for 
instance, with the extremely intricate head- 
dressing of the Hadendoas of the Saakim dis- 
trict, during the Sudanese troubles familiarly 
known as “ Fuzzy-wuzzies.”. When Junker 
visited Suakim in 1875, he found a whole 
street full of barbers’ shops busy all day long 
greasing and trimining the dense kinky masses 
of their vain young Ethiopian customers. 
Some of these shops deal exclusively with 
balls of mutton fat, everywhere the favourite 
unguent, while the specialities of others are 
the mineral powders in all the colours of the 

: rainbow, which are dusted over the greasy 
Pudtdby the Trapplat Muston, Mbriann Hill, Natal, substructure and regarded as most e ective. 
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touch, but these are patronised 
only by the men, as the women 
indulge in their still more lavish 
consumption of unguents at home. 
The most popular style of dress- 
ing consists, as amongst the other 
Beja tribes, in drawing out the 
black kinky or wavy hair, so as 
completely to cover the ear, and 
then disposing it in two great 
masses by a horizontal parting. 
The upper mass is raised to a 
top-knot, while the rest is plaited 
in small tresses with their ends 
uniavelled, the whole being first 
of all saturated with mutton fat 
to keep it in position. This fat 
is not melted down like lard or 
tallow, but taken fresh from the 
shambles, then thoroughly masti- 
cated and rubbed in. The hair 
is divided into numerous strands, 
plaits, and tresses by means of a 
long stick, or else an ivory or 
horn rod, which afterwards serves 
as @ hairpin (Keane’s English ed. of Junker’s Travels, 1. 55). 

In the north of Africa the men of the higher races—Arabs, Berbers, Tuaregs— 
very often have their heads shaved. The Saharan Tuaiegs and many of the Berber 
men plait the hair into a sort of pigtail, which is wound round and round the top of the 
head and covered with a hood or turban. Amongst the mixed Arabo-Berber Moors 
the hair of the men is sometimes allowed to grow unchecked. Arab and Turkish culture, 
however, has in late years introduced the fashion of shaving the beard and whiskers, 
so that many of the North African men now wear only a moustache. Yet it is still con- 
sidered unmanly and contrary to Moslem usage to have no hair on the face. The North 
African women plait it, and fasten it in great loops with silver pins. Plaiting is also 
goneral amongst the eastern Hamites—Galas, Somali, Danékil—who arrange their long 
kinky or curly locks in innumerable stiffened plaits, the Somali sometimes disposing 
them, mop-like style, in great frizzly masses, which are treated with lime, and bleached 
to a yellow or a bright brick-red colour. A somewhat similar fashion prevails amongst 
the Nubian and Ethiopian men of the desert Nile regions, whose naturally ringlety 
hair is also worn in a bushy mop round the head, or else in the above-described 
Hadendoa manner, which extends even to the Abyssinians, 

Amongst the West African Negrocs if ie generally an indication of more or less 
complete savagery, now gradually disappeadae, to find both sexes allowing their hair 
to grow in a mop round the head, and head left to nature without any artificial treat- 
ment. This simple manner is, or was, frequently to be seen in various Upper Congo 
districts, in the northern part of the Cameroons, amongst the Bube natives of Fernando 
Po and the Bantu peoples of South-west Africa, as well ag in the southern regions of 
the Congo Free State, On the Uppay Cross River the woolly headed Negro men clip 
their-lorks iXto most fantastic patterns, often resembling the curious figures of box or 
yew in‘domé English hedges, The same trait is met with amongst the natives of Eastern 
Liberia,*while in Western Liberia both men and women ueually plait the hair into stiff, 
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projecting forms. This stiffening process sometimes results in a number of horn-like 
growths, which have a most peculiar effect, as seen amongst the Dinka people of the 
White Nile (page 422). The women of sume of these Nilotic tribes ahd of the Masai nomads 
shave the head, while the men train the hair into a pigtail, or else into an enormous 
chignon, as amongst the Sik, Turkana, and others of the Lake Rudolf district. Here 
the large bag of false hair common among the Sik is sometimes dispensed with by the 
old Turkana men, who instead comb out and straighten thoir own hair as far as possible, 
encouraging it to grow to its full length, and gradually training it, without any artificial 
additions, into a pendulous pod considerably over 1 ft. long and only a few inches broad. 
This pod, like the huge felted bag, is decked with ostrich feathers, and ends off in a 
wire tail, On their coiffure the Turkana chiefy often wear real hats made of felted 
human hair and decorated with cowry shells and brass beads, Unlike their Sik 
and Masa: sisters, the Turkana women do not shave their heads, but twist their 
locks mto a number of tails, which hang straight down over the forehead and back 
of the head. To further strengthen the pigtails, a kind of bast is sometimes inter- 
woven with the hair (Uganda Protectorate, page 816) 

In the extreme south “ haur- 
culture” 1s an unknown ait 
amongst the Bushmen-Ilottentots, 
their short Jittle woolly tufts not 
lending themselves to special treat- 
ment. But ample compensation for 
this enforced neglect is found in 
the amazing variety of fantastic 
forms developed amongst all the 
surrounding Bantu populations — 
Ova-hereros, Ova-mpos, Bechuanas, 
Basutos, and Zulu-Kafirs When 
not fully tended for state occasions, 
the long frizzly or woolly hair ot 
the Ova-mpo woman is allowed to 
fall loosely down the back, while 
a portion of it is drawn forward 
and thrown over the head and face 
This gives them a weird kind of 
look, hke that imparted by Velas- 
quez to his famous “ Crucifixion” 
by the peculiar arrangement of the 
tresses over one eye and down one 
side of the face. Their Bechuana 
sisters are more fastidious about 
their toilet, and those of the 
higher .classes take great pains 
with the dressing of their black 
woolly locks. These are plaited in 
an infinite number of twine-like 
tresses, which are all cut to an 
equal length, and hang loosely 
round the head, without ever reach- 
ing lower than the top of the ears. : 7 
These corded tresses, being pro- — Photo by Mr. H. Gordon Lewer, 
fusely powdered with s:bilo—that A PAGAN KING IN HAUSA DREBS, CENTRAL SUDAN. 
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Photo by permission of the Madagascar Government, 
ger Mr. S&. Ashrell, 
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is, mica glitter mixed with grease—remain 
separate and never get matted, but hang down 
straight and stiff, thus giving them the 
appearance of an artificial head-dress. 

But it is in the Lagos Hinterland that 
hair-culture acquires its best claim to be con- 
sidered as a fine art. The women cut their 
hair short. leaving a round tuft at the crown 
of the head. This ring is first dyed red with 
ochre mixed with grease, and then fashioned 
into small pea-shaped knobs, giving the patch 
the appearance of being composed of beads. 
They enjoy the operation greatly, and aie 
fond of assisting cach other every afternoon 
in executing this artistic work, see the illus- 
tration on page 423. 

The Zulu men keep the head carefully 
shaved, all but a tuft which is enclosed 
within a hardened ring at the crown, this 
ring standing out stiffand erect with a bunch 
of feathers suspended from each side. It is 
sewed and worked up with sinews, and gum 
mingled with charcoal is used to make it hard, 
black, and shiny. The interior space of the 
circular tuft, usually 5 in. in diameter, serves 
as a receptacle for wooden or iron needles, a 
tobacco-box, an ivory spoon for taking snuff, 
small inflated bladders of birds, and sundry 


ornamental trinkets (A. Featherman, Nigritiuns, page 587). And thus have these rude 
aborigines unwittingly complied with the principle that all decorative art should have 


a motive, a practical purpose. 


Tho Abbé Rochon already noticed 200 years ago that in Madagascar the marricd 
women might be known by thoir coiffure, the hair being disposed in tresses, and bound 
up in the form of a bouquet on the top of the head, whereas the young girls allow it 
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to fall carelessly over the shoulders, 
But at funerals the Betsileo women 
let it all out, and then stiffen it so 
that it stands out almost at a right 
angle from either side of the head 
(illustration on page 429). 
Amongstthe ruderIbara people, 
south of the Betsileos, the usually 
unbecoming style of dressing is 
sometimes set off by the insertion 
of horns which branch forward like 
those of oxen and are made of the 
samo split rushes that are used in 
making their mats. In some dis- 
tricts the Ibaras bestow immense 
pains on their coiffure. Once a 
month or so the hair is washed, 
and: then coiled up into numerous 
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Africa; the Makuas of the east coast; and the Malagasy, by whom it was formerly 
associated with very strange observances. Still more remarkable were the puberty rites 
of the early Hottentots, and apparently of many Bushmen, who did not practise circum- 
cision, but substituted for it a still more painful operation (Featherman, page 514). 

Mutilations of the teeth, which are also widespread, vary considerably, but may be 
grouped in two classes—actual extraction, generally by rough barbarous methods, and 
diverse kinds of filings, both processes being sémetimes combined in the same operation. 
The Liberian Kruboys usually file a space between the two middle incisors, while some 
other Liberian tribes pull out one incisor. The Masai and some of the Nilotic groups 
extract two of the front incisors, and the Bashukulompe savages of North Central 
Zambezia remove four incisors in the upper jaw. Most of the cannibal tribes of the 
Congo Basin file the upper incisors to sharp points, and this style has been adopted by 
the neighbouring Bambute Pygmies, although as a rule these little forest folk eschew 
all these and similar mutilations except circumcision. ‘Almost alone among African 
races he (the Pygmy] neither tattoos nor scars his body: he adorns himself with nothing, 
wears no earrings, necklace, bracelet, waist-belt, or anklet, unless it may be finger-rings 
of iron—and these have probably been borrowed of late from his bigger and more 
civilised friends, the Mbuba and Baamba cultivators. Some, however, do imitate the 
agricultural Mbuba and Babira Negroes in piercing their upper lips with holes into 
which they thrust small quills, nodules of quartz, or even flowers” (Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, page 538). 

Occasionally the style of dental mutilation serves, like the tattoo-marking, as a 
tribal distinction. But it is not always so, and in some districts closely related groups 
may show great diversity in the treatment of their teeth. Thus, Mr. E. Torday figures 
three ditferent methods of tooth-filing practised severally 
by the Bayanzi, Bambalas, and Bahuanas dwelling in 
adjacent villages on the Kwilu River, Congo Free State 
(Afan, 1905, v. No. 75). The practice does not seem 
to have crossed the Mocambique Strait, for I cannot 
find any trace of it amongst the Malagasy tribes. Some 
of the Sakalavas, however, of the west coast “have their 
faces daubed with coloured earth in various patterns, 
and their teeth half covered with jet-black stains” 
(Rev, W. C. Pickersgill in Antananarive Annual, 1875, 
page 80). As this is an Asiatic custom, we may infer 
that it was introduced with the Malayan immigrants who 
had no knowledge of the more barbarous dental process. 

Of “ornaments” involving some degree of mutila- 
tion, perhaps the most characteristic, certainly the most 
repulsive, is the bone, wooden, or metal lip-ring or disc 
usually inserted in the upper lip of the women, but 
also in the lower and even in both. It crops out in 
many different areas of Negroland widely separated 
geographically; but is specially distinctive of the semi- 
Bantu Negroes in the south-western part of the Shari 
Basin, near the headwaters of the Benue River (Mosgu 
tribe), in Nyasaland, and in part of the Makua territory 
on the south-eastern sea-board (page 418). The forms 
affected by the ladies of the Nyasa lands are thus 
Pholb jerMes Past Werner. described by Dr. Duff Macdonald: “The most striking 
A WOuAS OF THE AKKRA Hinmmianp, female ornament is the lip-ring. Little girls have first 

OLD COAST. a small hole (/upelele) bored in the upper lip; in this they 
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place a stalk of grass, which prevents the 
hole from filling up; next they insert a 
thicker stalk of grass; then by means of 
bits of twig, etc., the hole is made larger 
and larger till it can receive the ring 
[that is, quite a large disc, shown in the 
illustration]. Hardly any female is with- 
out it. They say it makes them look 
‘pretty’; the bigger the ring, the more 
they value thomselves!” (Africana, 1. 17). 

In the same way the Bambira women, 
north-west of the Semliki Valley, pierce 
the upper lp with one hole, in which 
they insert a button of wood until the hole 
is widened to admit of a large wooden 
dise which stretches out the upper lip in 
a stiff manner like a duck’s bill (Uyaude 
Protectorute, page 550). 

The Mosgu women wear the discs in 
both lps, and they are described by 
Nachtigal as “a grotesque ornament of 
large roundish bone or metal plates. 
These have the effect of gradually pro- 
ducing a snout-like formation of the lips, 
and clatter together in speaking, thus lend- 
ing a further dissonant note to a language 
already sufficiently rich in hissing, aspi- 
rated, and genttural sounds” (Sukara und 
Sudan, i. 631). No suggestion has been 
made as to the origm of this strange 
adornment. But when we remember that 
even amongst such a cultured people as 
the Japanese the marricd women are, or 








ee! as Cs masemmes  werc, also nade as repulsive as possible 
Photo by permission of the Madagascar Government, per Mr. & Aashavelt, for motives of jealousy, it seems reason- 
KING TRIALANA (NOSSI BR). able to attribute the /upelele to some 


; analogous sentiment. In course of time 
the eye naturally becomes accustomed to such deformities, and then the people begin 
to think that they make them look “pretty.” The fashion is not confined to Africa, 
but also occurs amongst the Thlinkits of North aud the Botocudos of South America. 

The nose is very seldom meddled with, although a few tribes run a small ornament — 
poreupine quill or such-like—through the septum. In East Africa, where Hindu influence 
has spread, the native women insert buttons of silver or other material in the nostrils, 
while some of the Nubian women wear a metal ring on one side of the nose, just like 
the Tamils of Southern India (illustration on page 424). 

, Mutilations of the ear, and especially of the lobe, for ornamental purposes, are very 
common all along the east coast, and also amongst the Nilotic Negro and Bantu peoples, 
while earrings and other ear decorations occur even in West Africa, Amongst the 
Sik, Nandi, and other castern peoples the lobe of the ear acquires a prodigious 
dibtpntion "by being pierced and gradually widened till it hangs down quite to the 
shotilder, ‘It is hung with bunches of iron chains, beads, or brass-headed nails, while 
the Andorobo hunters in “the surrounding forests ‘insert au extraordinary wooden cylinder, 
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with two long upright handles, like a milking-pot. The Kavirondo Bantus usually pierce 
the lobe alone, and a single large earring is worn by both sexes. .The men also adorn 
the upper arm, the wrist, and the leg below the knoe and above the ankle with coils of 
iron wire, bracelets and circlets of ivory, the women adding, if they can get them, 
enormous quantities of beads arranged as necklaces. 

The Ja-luo, Stik, Lango, and other allied tribes in East Uganda adorn the outer 
rim of the ear in a remarkable manner. About fifteen small holes are pierced along 
the edge of the cartilage, and in this is inserted a flattened brass ring in shape somewhat 
like a melon sced, and from it is suspended a large blue glass bead, a plain brass ring 
being introduced in the lowest hole towards the lobe. The natives deny that these 
beads are traded, and assert that they are picked up near the Maragolia Hills, being 
rained down with every thunderstorm. The bits of jasper and chalcedony with neatly 
drilled holes worn by some of the chiefs are said to be picked up in the same way. 
They were formerly of great value, being sold for a cow apiece, and some authorities 
think they may have wandered down from Egypt in past ages (Uganda Protectorate, 
page 783). 

Amongst the Masai the ears of both sexes are terribly deformed by piercing the 
lobe at an early age, and inserting through the hole larger and larger discs or rounded 
pieces of wood. ‘These are gradually increased in size until the lobe becomes a great 
loop of leathery skin, and to it are 
attached earrings of fine iron chain 
or European nails and screws, or 
depending coils of iron wire lke 
catherine-wheels. The ear is also 
picrced in the upper part of the 
conch near the so-called ‘‘ Darwin’s 
point,” and from the hole often 
depend loups of fine iron chain or 
strings of beads. The men, who 
wear bead necklaces and _ bead 
armliets, also attach to the left 
upper arm a tight wooden armlet 
which grips the flesh and is fur- 
nished with two upright projec- 
tions. 

Finger-rings are widely dis- 
tributed, the most peculiar variety 
being perhaps those of the women - 
on the Liberian Grain Coast, which é, 
have enormous shields on one side, 4 J 
covering nearly half the finger. a a 
Bangles of twisted grass, copper, 
brass or iron wire, or ivory, all 
apparently developments of fibrous 
materials, are of frequent occur- 
rence. The most primitive vege- 
table and animal forms still lately 
survived in the Hottentot-Bushman 
districts, where the little girls en- 
circled their legs with wisps or coils 
woven of bulrushes, these being Prom “ The Uganda Protectorate.” By perwiission of Sir Harry Johnaton, GC. M.G, 
replaced, as they grew older, by A MASAI MATRON. 
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bands of sheepskin about $ in. wide. Here the transition is obvious from the vegetable 
and‘ animal materials (grass, wood, skins, ivory) to the iron, brass, and copper rings and 
glass beads formerly and still in places worn by the Hottentots. It is curious, in this 
connection, to be told by the early writers that the Qwa-Qwa (Hottentots) coiled round 
their wrists skin bracclets, which were consumed as food in time of scarcity, so that here 
also decoration had its motive. The number of the skin Icglets was immense, and they 
were always artistically intertwined. But after the advent of the Dutch the Hottentots 
toak to armlets, anklets, and necklaces of brass and of glass beads, wearing them so 
lavishly that neck, arms, and legs were profusely decked and overloaded with this new- 
fashioned finery (Barrow, Kolbe, Thunberg). 

In Bornu the dominant Kanuri people obtain quantities of brass, copper, and iron 
from Tripoli and the Mandara uplands, and work up these materials into metal wire 
for anklets, leglets, bangles, and bracelets of ail kinds. This process is very general, 
and explains the wide distribution of “wire entanglements” over a great part of the 
continent (page 445). In many districts the neck and limbs of the women are so 
encumbered with these wire coilings that locomotion is as much impeded as it is by 
the deformed feet of the Chinese women (illustration on page 441). 

In Madagascar it is not perhaps surprising to find that the Sakalavas, living over 
against the mainland, have adopted some of the Negro fashions in personal orna- 
mentation. Nearly all the women have their ears bored and stretched, and the large 
hole thus developed laden with circular wooden 
ornaments, Some wear metal rings about their 
wrists and ankles, a string of beads around their 
necks, and a fillet of spangles on the forehead, 
these having often, as a central decoration, the 
formerly current little gold 3-frane pieces. But 
elsewhere, as amongst some of the Southern Indian 
outcasts, squalor and adornments are found in the 
closest association. Thus the Sihanaka people of 
the east coast “ are intensely dirty, but have their 
necks profusely ornamented with silver chains, and 
their toes, ankles, and wrists with silver and copper 
rings.” The same observer noted in the Ampan- 
drana district that, ‘although ornamented with 
rings and necklaces, the men and women were 
alike nearly naked, and the most heathenish and 
filthy in their persons of any that we had yet 
seon.” Primitive man is like the child, everywhere 
attracted by glitter, but indifferent to his sordid 
surroundings. 

The waist-band—cincture, zone, belt, girdle, 
kammar-band—is not indigenous, and in fact per- 
haps less worn in Africa than elsewhere, because 
less needed. Serving the threefold purpose of 
adornment, dress-suspender where there is any- 
thing to suspend, and receptacle for “ unconsidered 
trifles,”’ it always holds its place amongst more 
or less clothed civilised peoples. Hence in Africa 
it is mainly confined to the northern (Muhamma- 
dan) lands, where it is equally affected by the Arab 
= thie fag Pee Bedouin woman (on page 447), and the gorgeously 
‘1& BIBKRA WARRION, SOUTH ALGERIA, arrayed Algerian lady (shown on page 421). 
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For the safe-guarding of small charms and amulets, the pliant girdle is invaluable, 
and has cohsequently a wide range where these talismanic objects are in vogue. A charm 
may be anything, or rather anything may be a charm, if only endowed by some mystic 
rite with s@me protective spirit or virtue, such as the Polynesian mana, the Dakotan 
wakenda, or the Augustinian saving grace: or shaped to the form of the proper planetary 
body; or else inscribed with some mantra or passage from the Vedas, the Koran, the 
Bible, or any other sacred text. In Africa it takes the last-mentioned form wherever 
Islam holds sway, and is illustrated by the scrap of paper inscribed with a Koranic 
sontence, which, when devoutly swallowed, protects you from all harm. But amongst the 
heathen aborigines, who can neither read nor write, the charm is a mere Sudanese ju-ju 
which is not clearly distinguishable from the fetish of the Upper Guinea natives. Some 
of these have their v6-sesao or amulets, which are consecrated to the gods, who are thus 
enabled to recognise and protect the owners, just as the blood on the door-posts of the 
Israclites enabled Jehovah to spare them when slaying the firstborn in Egypt. Some- 
times food and drink are offered to these amulets, which the priests alone know how 
to manufacture, and also to sell at a high price, Then, if their efficacy fails—if, for 
instance, a man holding one consecrated to the fire-god has his house, nevertheless, 
burnt down—it 1s explained that this was done 
by some enemy holding a still more potent 
charm. There being no clothes or girdles, the 
amulets have to be worn round the neck or on 
the arm, or set up on long sticks in conspicu- 
ous places to guard the crops like scarecrows. 
Under their shadow the so-called “ silent trade ” 
am : is carried on, the owner depositing his wares 
4 at the foot of the post and indicating their 
price by placing so many cowries on each 
article. Nobody would then dare to take any- 
thing without leaving its stated value, so great 
is the fear and awe of the presiding deity. 

But there are ruder or more primitive 
kinds of charms, which anybody can make, 
and which are consequently prior to the evolu- 
tion of priestcraft. Thus a dog beaten to 
death and hung up in the market-place will 
drive away epidemics. The teeth or claws of 
beasts of prey will in lke manner drive them 
away. And thieves have their tibult, which 
either make them invisible or else bring a 
deep sleep on the inmates of a house they 
want to burgle. The inmates, on the other 
hand, may protect themselves by the rude 
effigy of a man made of a calabash and foliage, 
and set up on a pole planted opposite the 
house. Charms against sickness are a human 
tooth and a Popo bead strung on @ cord and 
worn round the neck; or else a flat rectangle 
of clay dotted over half with cowries, half 
with potsherds. In Dahomey the soldien# 
formerly escaped death in battle by waving to 
eee and fro a cow, goat, or horse tail, which makes 
A CONGO WOMAN. the bullets and other missiles of the foe to 
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THREE YOUNG MASAT WOMEN. 

One of them is about to marry, and she is having iron wire coiled round, her legs. 


From “The Uganda Protectorate.” By pernunssion of Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M. 


deviate right and left. A potent charm for compassing the death of an enemy is a tree- 
stump 3 or 4 ft. high and 3 ft. round wrapped up in palm-leaves and strips of calico 
with a string of cowries hanging from the top, which the operator bangs with a stone 
while uttering the naine of the doomed person. “This is warranted never to fail. 

In Nyasaland charms and “medicines” merge somewhat one in the other, so that 
“ medicine-inan,’ conjurer, magician, wizard, all come tu mean much the same thing—a 
superior person who has some potent virtue by which he can do good or evil. A 
European doctor looking at a sick woman's tongue, and at the same time noticing that 
she was in an undue state of excitement, advised her to show less temper with her 
husband and fricnds. As she happened to be “a great scold,” the natives were much. 
surprised that he could discover this by looking at her tongue, and at once concluded 
that he must have “a powerful charm,” must be a great medicine-man. “ Medicine” 
to keep the hunter from danger and to bring him luck is much prized, and special 
elephant medicine is bought and sold at high figures. There are also real charms, 
using the word in the ordinary sense. These are of a miscellaneous character, and are 
by hunters either tied about the body or attached to their guns. For domestic purposes 
egg-shells are very efficacious. After incubation they are carefully collected and hung 
up in the owner’s house to preserve the chicks from hawks and other dangers. And, 
as in Upper Guinea, the crops are protected from theft by charms such as pieces of 
string either twisted from native cotton or made of bast (Africunu, i. 45-6). 

Nowhere have talismanic beliefs and practices acquired a greater development than 
in Madagascar, where, we now know, they have persisted from the remotest times when 
the Malagasy people were in contact with the South Arabians, Phonicians, and 
Israelites, perhaps even before the days of David and Solomon. In the already 
mentioned Ibaraland, both sexes wear charms, some round the neck, some tied to the 
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ae knees or fastened on the body. They 
1 4 are of endless variety: bits of wood 
. 1; | shaped like canoes, lemurs’ bones both 
re | ( , from hand and foot; small wooden 
ve human figures, both of men and women, 
or of oxen and other objects worn 
across the body. When spoken to 
on the subject, they will say: ‘This 
lemur’s foot is a tsimdkotra (‘a charm 
against fatigue’); this little canoe will 
keep us from being capsized, or, if we 
have to swim for our lives, we shall 
get safely ashore ; and the little human 
figures are a charm for getting spoil 
and plenty of slaves; and the figure 
of a “woman is to aid in obtaining 
women; and those who possess the 
figure of an ox are sure to get abund- 
ance of cattle. And the other small 
charms wluch are worn about the body 
and are called stémpilahy are a pro- 
tection -against bullets.” And to all 
these objects they fasten small bits of 
wood, saying that “the joining to- 
gethor of all these pieces with the 
charms and different figures and the 
beads, as well as the anointing of them 
all, will make them keop their power 
Photo by Su Harry Johnston, GEM, AG b to act as our protectors.” 
A 3AO WOMAN OF BRITISH CRANTRAL AFRICA. In other districts the ody, as they 
call amulets in general, play almost a 
greater part in Malagasy life. One chief was met wearing round his neck an ody of wood 
shaped like a flower-pot, about 1 in. Jong, with a piece of scrap-iron stuck horizontally 
near the narrow end, the inside being filled with tinder. For this he had given an oa, 
and declared and firmly believed that it would protect him froin the power of bullets 
fired ab him. In the western part of the [bara country there is a sacred tree called botona, 
which is coloured with lines of charcoal and white clay, and some yellow substance like 
turmeric. On this much-venerated tree, which is dedicated to a potent local deity, is 
suspended an ox-skull, and, as a native interpreter naively explained, ‘‘many are the 
charms they place on the tree, fastening them to it, and every charm has a name 
peculiar to it. These are some of them: one is called Road-stopper, another Raising-up-at- 
u-Distance, and another God’s Banner.” Every one in that district wears charms round 
his neck, consisting of small pieces of wood, some smeared with animal oil, others with 
castor-oil, while those belonging to rich people are decked with beads and anointed with 
suet fat (Antananarivo Annual, 1876, passim). 
Robert Drury, who in the eighteenth century passed some years in the island as 
a captive, often refers to the owley, as he calls the ody, 1 and d being interchangeable. 
In one place, describing the sacrifice of a white cow, he tells us how, after the animal 
was tethered to a tree, “the owley was brought out, and an altar made by placing the 
owley on a beam laid across two forked sticks about 6 ft. high. Then the cow was killed, 
and the king arose, and, taking a green bough dipped it in the blood, and sprinkled the 
owley. | Next he took some of the fat, and some of the sweet-scented gum, and burnt 
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them under it, making the smoke ascend to the owley” (Madagascar, page 248 of 
1890 edition). It reads like a scene in West Africa, if we substitute a ju-yu or a fetish 
for the ody, which, as here seen, differs little from its African congeners. It is curious 
to note how the anointing treatment still persists (see above), as indeed everything 
seems to persist in the great island, which, if not a charming land, may at least be 
called a land of charms. 

From the standpoint of dress the inhabitants of Afnca may be roughly divided 
into two main sections—the fully clothed northerners and the unclothed or scantily 
clothed southerners, the patting lnes lying about 8° or 10° N. in the west and contre, and 
about the Equator in the cast. These lines coincide also faitly woll—that is, allowing for 
overlappings and intermingling at various points— with the Muhammadan and the pagan 
sections of the continent Thus wherever Islam prevails we find the people not only 
clothed, but decently clothed—one might say more so than Europeans —usually in long 
flowing garments, girdled by the Semitic Arabs, uncinctured by the Hamuitic Berbers. 
“The only distinguishing mark in the costume of the two races is the following: while 
the Arab loves to gird his waist with a sash or leather belt, the Berbers have the 
greatest objection to any- 
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hark or toga, the typical 
costume, at least in Morocco, 
is the chamira, a long, loose 
shirt reaching from the neck 
to below the knees, and 
above it the hurdus, or open 
hooded cloak of black goate’ 
hair on the uplands, of finely 
woven white wool on tlie 
plains. This cloak is the 
prototype of the graceful 
burnoose, which, having 
been adopted from the 
Berbers by the Arabs and 
Moors, now ranges from 
Morocco to the eastern bor- 
ders of Tripoli, but, strange 
to say, is not met either in 
Kgypt or amongst the Sa- 
haran Tyaregs. On the 
other hand the long trouser- 
like breeches, discarded by 
the Mauritanian Berbers, 
are retained by their 
Saharan kinsmen, and a 
shorter and more baggy 
form is everywhere common | ao | 
in North Africa, including & BEDOUIN WOMAN, EGYPT. 
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Egypt. Above it is often worn a sleeveless coat or waistcoat, which extends even to 
Zanzibar, where the Muhammadans add the long white kanzu, or flowing robe. A 
more voluminous over-garment is the so-called taub or bubu, which answers to the 
Tunisian gandura, and is met in varying forms nearly everywhere between Senegambia 
and Darfur. 

' Of headgear the most familiar is the widespread Turkish fez, round which is 
often wound the Asiatic turban; in Africa the turban, rarely seen in Morocco, is 
more frequently worn in Tunis, but not widely used until Egypt is reached, although 
on the east side it has spread as far south as Zanzibar, and even to North Madagascar, 
where there are some Arab settloments. An earlier type of male headgear was a 
small round embroidered cap, usually white, which still prevails in diverse shapes 
throughout Muhammadan Africa, except where it has been displaced by the Turkish 
fez. Along the northern fringe of the desert (Southern Mauritania, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli), large straw hats, sometimes of enormous size, as in Korea, are worn 
by the men, and smaller ones by the women. Hats of somewhat similar form are 
also found south of the Sahara, in West Africa, and especially among the agricultural 
Fulas. Fantastic forms of headgear are seen in Uganda, which is one of those 
eastern lands about the equatorial lakes where even in pagan times the people 
went somewhat fully clothed, as indeed do some of the aristocratic Ba-Hima women. 
In King Mtesa’s time it was a capital offence to walk abroad naked, and Mtesa‘s 
dynasty having been of (lalla origin, it may be inferred that the exceptional 
custom of going clothed was introduced amongst those heathens under Ethiopic 
influences. 

In South Morocco the costume of the Berber women consists almost entirely of 
Khent—indigo-blue cotton—the dress being formed of two pieces which fasten over 
the shoulder and hang. as if cut square, back and front. Under the arms the 
two strips are sewn together down to below the knees, and the wide hazam (sash) 
of the Arab women is replaced by the far more graceful red woollen cincture wound 
several times round the body, the ends hanging down in long tassels. Often a second 
strip of fhent is worn as a shawl, being brought over one shoulder and fastened 
below the other arm. The women usually go 
barefooted, a few of the richest alone wearing 
shoes, while with the men the sandal, generally 
of raw hide, is almost universal (Harris, <bid. 
page 161). 

In the Sahara the close-fitting garments of 
the western Tuaregs are replaced farther east by 
loose flowing robes, mostly made of dark blue 
kanu—cotton from Sudan. But all alike wear the 
indispensable litham, a kind of veil wound twice 
round the face as a protection against the blown 
sands of the desert, and often leaving little exposed 
except the tip of the nese. With some it is black, 
with others white; hence the “Black” and the 
“White” Tuaregs of the Arabs, who to the whole 
race apply the expression “ Veiled People.” This 
litham has by long usage acquired an almost sacred 
character, and, like the amulets of the Malagasy, 
is never laid aside either day or night. 

| ae * When we pass from the clothed Muhammadan 
Photo tn {he oqtlection of the Royal Geographical Society. to unclothed or slightly clothed heathen lands, the 

‘4 HILL DAMARA TYPE, contrast is at once striking, and often quite abrupt. 
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Photo by the Trap piat Mission, Mariann Hill, Natal. 


INTERIOR OF A ZULU HUT, 


Even the Ethiopic Ba-Hima have mostly laid aside their former garments, and now 
conform to native usage, in places showing even a strange indifference to the requre- 
ments of common decency. The married women, however, kecp up the traditions of 
an earlier culture, and the very poorest wear at least a short skirt or apron of grass or 
palm-fibre. Others make liberal use of the European, Indian, or American cotton goods, 
or elsc of the native bark-cloth, and before the introduction of these fabrics garbed 
themselves most elaborately in the skin mantles which the men have now discarded. 
In Eastern Uganda and the Upper Nile regions the costume of both sexes ranges from 
nothing to bits of goatskin, or fringes of varying depth or material, or else a codal 
appendix affected by the married women. In fact, the sense of decoruin is undeveloped, 
and while young men and women go naked, “married men who have children wear a 
small piece of goatskin, which, though quite inadequate for purposes of decency, is 
nevertheless & very important thing in etiquette; for a married man with a child must on 
no account call on his mother-in-law without wearing this piece of goatskin. To call 
on her in a state of absolute nudity would be regarded as a serious insult, only to be 
atoned for by the payment of goats. Even if under the new dispensation a man wears 
European trousers, he must have a piece of goatskin underneath. Unmarried girls wear 
no clothes. Married women wear a tail of strings behind. When they go to visit another 
village, they don a goatskin slung from the shoulder, upon which a curious and rather 
pretty pattern has been burnt with a red-hot stick. It is considered very bad manners 
for a married woman to serve food to her husband without putting on this tail, On the 
other hand, if the husband or any other man should touch the married woman’s tail, 
it is considered that he wishes to bewitch her” (Uganda Protectorate, page 781). 
Obviously it is not a question of dress or undress, matters of absolute indifference, 
but of etiquette—tribal usage.. And this is true of the whole of the unclothed region, 
where attire and personal adornment are scarcely distinguishable, the latter being 
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always the chief consideration. This is well seen in Masailand, where the young 
warriors wrap many yards of calico round the waist, and throw more over the shoulders 
as capes, yet have been called “ ostentatiously naked.” Thoy also display huge mantles 
of feathers like our coachmen’s fur capes, enframe their face in a circle of ostrich 
plumes, and tie fringes of long white colobus or goat hair on one leg below the knee, 
while others wear handsome capes of the black and white colobus fur on the chest. 
The Masai women, who are usually well clad, formerly wore dressed hides hanging 
from neck to knees, with a kind’ of leather petticoat underneath. Now the leather is 
replaced by voluminous pieces of calico imported from the coast, although the old men 
still wear either a skin or a cloth cape over the shoulders, Like the Berbers, the men 
usually wear hide sandals, especially when travelling. 

Amongst the Bantus of Kavirondo clothing was almost unknown before the advent 
of Eurupeans, and even still no regard is paid to decency in the more secluded districts. 
The men sling skins for warmth over one shoulder, the side, and the back, and both 
sexes wear a bead waist-belt, the married women adding a tiny leather apron and a 
long tail of a fibrous marsh plant. Great attention, however, is paid to tho headgear 
by the men, who deck themselves with circlets of hippopotamus ivory, large tufts of 
black ostrich feathers on the forehead, or shaggy cocks’ plumes, or the long tails of 
the widow finch. On great occasions they don huge hats of fantastic shape, which are 
sometimes 8 ft. high, and stuck round with feathers. These hats have a basketwork 
foundation, and are plastered on the outside with white kaolin, or perhaps variegated 
with stripes or patterns in black mud. Skin capes survive amongst the Bakonjo and 
other Bantu pevoples of the Semliki and Ruwenzori districts, where the costume is 
limited to baboon or hyrax skin cloaks thrown over the shoulders with nothing in 
front, hence intended exclusively for warmth or effect. Here the little woolly skins of 
the hyrax are often sewed together to form mantlos, while the baboon sometimes yield» 
a fine fur cape, which with its long coarse mane gives the wearer quite a formidable 
aspect. Here also a wire girdle serves to support a short flap, or for the women a 
very short sark of bark- 
cloth, or else the men 
will pass a strip of 
cloth or skin between 
the legs, and bring it 
up at back and front 
through the wire belt, 
thus forming a rndi- 
mentary loin-cloth. 

The Pygmies, 
when “at home,” ap- 
pear to wear nothing, 
but before strangers 
the men put on a tiny 
bit of genet, monkey, 
or antelope skin, or a 
wisp of bark-cloth, and 
the women bast or a 

,  & : tuftof foliage. Foliage 
a: A ee is widespread over the 
ae a yt Peed gts central Bantu regions, 
Photo by gai mission af Sir Darr y Juhnaton, @ CG , K.CM. where the women 

INIWRIOR OF A NATIVE HOUSE AT OLD CALABAR, WEST CENTRAL AFKICA. fashion it to a thick 

Note native braseware, sort of petticoat show- 
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ing a curious resemblance to 
the short skirts of our ballet- 
girls, only shorler. To the 
great bulk of these popula- 
tions may be applied the ac- 
count given by Dr. Macdonald 
of the costume fashionable 
in Nyasaland : 

“The dress of the natives 
is very scanty; sometimes we 
see full-grown men and women 
whose wardrobe does not con- 
sist of a square foot of cloth. 
We have even seen the primi- 
tive fig-leaves, not sewn 
together, but simply taken 
down for use, along with the 
tip of the branches on which 
they grew, One tribe called 
the Mangoni is fond of wear- 
ing skins. Others towards 
the north of Lake Nyasa are 
still more primitive in their 
dross, or rather want of 
dress. ‘The usual costume 
in the Blantyre district is a 
piece of calico about 2 yards 
broad and rather longer, 
which is put round the middle 
| i of the body. The dress of a 
From ‘ ‘Dibevlias! By neaitanon of Sur Harry Johnston, GCM, KCB, | man does not differ from 

A VAT KITCHEN, WESTERN LIBERIA {PALM-LEAF THATCH). that of a woman, except that 
the latter may occasionally 
cover her breasts. The breasts and arms are usually left quite bare. There is no hat 
on the head nor shoes on the feet. When we tried to translate the words, ‘If any 
man sue thee at law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,’ we found 
a difficulty, for if a native were stripped of one garment he would generally be left 
in a very helpless condition. The chiefs dress as the rest of the people, only that 
they may have a few more folds of calico about their loins. In certain families, as in 
the Abanda family of the Wayao tribe, the chief of the district, or of a village, wears 
a band of cloth round his temples as a kind of crown. Before the arrival of the 
missionaries, shirts, although very rare, were not entirely unknown, and there existed 
a belief that, while men might wear them, they were not proper things for women. 
Bark-cloth is extensively made and worn” (Africana, i. 15), 

In the extreme south the garb of the Zulu-Kafirs is everywhere very much alike; 
‘but fashions in cut and colour of attire change frequently, and the same fashion is 
not observed among many tribes at the same time. One tribe adorns all garments 
with beads, another with buttons, a third with shells, bits of wood, or brass wire, all 
of which may be reversed in a few years” (Rev. J. Macdonald, Light in Africa, page 1652). 

Here,, again, we see how dress and ornament merge one in the other, although in 
South’ Africa there is at least one distinct garment, the kaross, which may be called tho 
natiopial costume of the Bufhmen-Hottentots. The kaross is essentially a cloak, such 
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as those we have already met in the equatorial lake regions, and like them may ba 
made of diverse materials—ox-hide, sheep, panther, or wild-cat skins—and is generally 
reserved for cold or wet weather, being then thrown over the shoulders by both sexes, 
leaving the front completely exposed. Hence, as elsewhere, its purpose is not tor 
decency but for comfort. 

In other respects the Hottentot women are, or were, even less tastefully attired 
than the men. They simply wore a fringed leather apron, decorated or not with beads. 
To the kaross was sometimes added another skin, fastened round the waist behind, and 
reaching down to the middle of the leg, but occasionally trailing on the ground and 
serving as cushion when seated. Their head was always cuvered with a pointed fur 
cap, and around their neck was suspended a long bag containing scraps of food, tobacco, 
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HUT-BUILDING IN ZULULAND. 


and dacha, or hemp for smoking, and a pipe. The better-class women were further 
often distinguished by a long girdle of ostrich-egg shells, which hung loosely round 
their waist. 

In parts of Madagascar the national lamba (loin-cloth) is replaced by mats made 
of the soft haréfo rush. For the women they are shaped like a wide elongated muff, 
which is slipped over the head and girdled round the waist with a strip of bast. For 
the men they take the form of a short-sleeved jacket open in front like the Hottentot 
kaross. The lamba of the Sihanaka women is a cloth sewed together at one end, into 
which they creep as into a bag, while that of the men is folded round the body, and 
the ends thrown over the shoulders, as is also the custom of those Hovas who have 
not yet taken to European garments. 


A. H. Kuanz. 


; CHAPTER XVI _ - 
AFRICA (continued): DWELLINGS, PURSUITS, ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


I. DWELLINGS 


N Africa every possible type of human habitations is fully represented, from the 
underground abodes of the Transvaal Vaalpens, the rock-shelters of the neigh- 
bouring Bushmen, the tents of the Arab nomads and Saharan Tuaregs, the mud- 

hunts and thatched hovels of Negroes and Bantus, and the cave-dwellings of the Jews 

and Berbers in Tripolitana, to the more substantial stone structures of Sudan and 

Mauritania, and the normal residences of European settlers in Algeria, Egypt, and 

South Africa, At the lowest rung of the social ladder stand perhaps the refuges of 

the “ Dogs” or “Vultures,” as the Zulus call the Vaalpens, who are scattered in small 

family groups along the right bank of the Limpopo in North Transvaal. The very 
word Vaalpens—“ Grey Paunches”—given to them by the Boers, has reference to the 
dirty earth or khaki colour acquired from the necessity of creeping on all fours into 
the low burrows which form their more permanent retreats during the cold season. In 
summer the Kattea, as they call themselves, remove, like migratory animals, to the 
foot of the hills or even to the open veld, where in recent years they have learnt to 
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run up a few crazy hovels of 
mud or foliage (A. H. Keane, 
Boer States, page 72). 

Not much better are the 
rock-sholters and caves of the 
troglodytic Bushmen, which, 
however, are decorated with 
curious pictorial scenes, like 
the cave-dwellings of early 
man during the Old Stone 
Age in the South of France. 
Mention is frequently made 
by the ancients of other trog- 
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those Jews and Berbers who 
persist in occupying the limestone caves of the Ghurian uplands south of Tripoli. 
Here the underground village of Noush-el-Yehdd is entirely inhabited by the direct 
descendants, not of the lost tribes, as has beon said, but of those Jews who-an tho 
time of the Ptolemies migrated from Egypt to Mauritania: Here they” intermingled 
with the local Hamites (Berbers), and Barth suggests that the subterranean abodes 
lescribed by Captain Lyon (1819) “have originated principally with those Jews who, 
from time immemorial, had become intimately connected with the Berbers, many of 
the Berber tribes having adopted the Jewish creed” (i. 48). 

In the same region the tents of the Saharan Tuaregs represent another, perhaps 
nore ancient, survival, that of the tents of the Mauritanian nomads so graphically 
lescribed by Sallust, historian of the Jugurthan War. For an equally vivid account 
of the Tuareg tent and its contents we are indebted to Mr. Harding King, who tells us 
shat the open semi-circular enclosure extends some 20 ft. beyond the tent itself, which 
s surrounded by fences some 8 ft. high. Its sides rise vertically for about 4 ft., and 
hen slope up till they meet to form the roof at a ridge-pole 10 ft. above the floor. 
[The part of the enclosure nearest the tent is shaded by an awning of striped cotton, 
vhich at night is let down to act as a curtain to screen the open end. All round the 
nterlor both of tent and enclosure a 
lado is formed by-a long strip of matting 
. yard wide, neatly woven of halfa or 
ome other coarse desert grass, and fringed 
Jong the top with narrow strips of red 
md black leather. Of the furniture, 
vhich generally suffices for comfort, the 
hief articles are two or three thin 
auttresses which are spread on the soft 
vhite sandy floor, and covered with a sort 
f blanket, and some thick, richly coloured 
ugs woven with the 3-in. pile of the desert 
ooms. On these mats lie soft leather- | 
overed cushions or pillows cut into “Photo by Captain C,H. Poulkes, Rud, in the collectvon af the Hoyut 
eometrical patterns, and along the side Geographical Goelety. 


. MUD GRANARIES IN THE DALLUL MAURI DISTRICT, NORTHERN 
ralls are ranged a few bolster-like sacks NIGRRIA, NEAR TH NIGER BEND. 
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pin aren corre emma 1 sgt Mp vr Of the same shape and material, which 
oo "a eee 8 af contain food, clothing, and other odds 
Pic and ends, and are closed by a metal 
: ring and spring brass padlock. On 
the ground beside them are earthen- 
ware lamps, a few little mirrors, and 
in one corner various utensils, china 
and wooden cups, gourds, one or two 
iron pots, large wooden bowls and 
spoons, a large square tanned leather 
tablecloth, perhaps a clay doll or twa, 
or a pet lamb, or a fiddle “to which 
the women sing in the evenings, or 
chant songs of victory to welcome 
the members of a successful raiding 
party on their return to camp” (A 
Search for the Mashed Tuwareks, page 
108); and see fig. page 458. 

Certainly these wild children of 
4 | the desert enjoy more démestic com- 
m til oe nn A Me:.y fort in their frail tented homes than 

ea’ in. i es millions of white proletariates in the 

_  "'® slums of all the great European cities. 

They are also incomparably better 

provided for than the millions in 

Negroland whose only idea of a house 

is ‘a place to slecp in”—that is to 

Photo by M u J. "Heading hin Wace oe lanad Pea ara uy it 18 sO comfortless that they 

Society scarcely enter it except at night or 

INTERIOR OF HOLSK, WARGLA, AIGFRIAN SAHARA, in bad weather. Sometimes a pot 

may be boiled inside, but the cooking 

is mostly done outside; the meals are also eaten outside, and sewing and other 
sedentary work is all done on mats before the door or in the market-place. 

In many districts the huts are all round, the walls forming a circle about 12 ft. in 
diameter, made of stout posts either close together or more generally spaced out and 
interwoven with bamboos, grass, or foliage. The walls are then plastered with clay, and 
above the centre is raised the framework of the roof, which is usually thatched over, 
and projected to form a small verandah. The wall scarcely exceeds 3 ft. in height, and 
although there may be two doors, marked out before the plastering, there are never 
any windows, but often plenty of loopholes in the wall, through which the muzzle of a 
gun may be thrust. Part of the mud floor is often raised for a bedstead, on which i» 
strewn a bamboo or reed mat not nearly so soft as one of our door-mats or hearth-rugs. 
By the side of the bedstead are placed a few logs of wood; which form a fire at night 
and dispense with blankets. On the near side lies the head of the house, his partner on 
the off side, “away from the fire,” as he emphatically puts it. Beside his head a little 
flour may sometimes be strewn, as an “offering to his gods.’ There being no flue 
or chimney of any kind, some of the smoke may escape through the thatch or the doors, 
while the rest goes ourling about in the roof, which is black and glossy inside, and serves 
as a store for corn or bags of beays hung round the posts within. But these provisions 
are reached from the outside by removing part of the thatch, and as there are no tables 
or clipboards they have to be fetched as wanted. 

, few cooking utenails, spears, knobkerries, and other weapons complete the 
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inventory, but, for the live-stock—poultry, vermin, and” the italien: rate "These 
“swarm in’ all corners after dark. They nibble at the maize that is stored in the roof, 
and also at the fect of their lord and master below. As we. sit in conversation with 
a number of natives we cannot help observing their feet. Very generally they are all 
nibbled | round: the sides, and, thick though the native’s skin’ may be, we can see that” 
many bites have reached the quick flesh, When a person dies in a house at night the 
body may be terribly. eaten by the rats. before morning” (Africana, page 23). ome 
Such is the homeless home in Nyasaland, and generally throughout the Negro and — 
Bantu lands. Yet with the forest Pygmies we must descend a few steps lower, for their 
curious little round shelters are only 3 ft. high even in the centre. They are made by 
planting the thick ends of long flexible branches firmly in the ground, and then bending 
them over until their upper ends are almost rooted like banyan branches in ‘the soil, 
thus describing a flattened semi-circle. At the top these withes cross one another, or 
else may be disposed in parallel. lines, so as to form a somewhat oblong tunnel. Withes, 
reed-stalks, or thin branches are fastened horizontally against the circular framework to 
support the thatch of large banana-like leaves, which may be arranged in circles by 
bending back the lower ‘part over the horizontal withes, and pinning the folded leaf 
by wooden splinters, thus forming a rough “tiling” of overlapping foliage, and a 
tolerable shelter against the tropical rains. vA small hole left uncovered near the bottom 
enables the Pygmy to reach the interior on all fours, where, however, he can never 
standerect... One hut is usually set apart for each adult of both sexes, although husband 
and wife will sometimes share the same roof, and each weaned child has also a tiny 
little hut to. itself (Uganda Pratectorate, page 641). The framework of the Zalu hut is 
constructed in much the same way (see figs. pages 451 and 453), 
Equally primitive and somewhat similar are the Andorobo structures, which arg very 
small, and made of sticks bent over in a semi-circle and roofed with heaps of grass and 
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foliage. Not more advanced are the cave- 
like abodes of the Elgeyo people, who ff 
dig a hole on the hillside and block the 
entrance with thorn bushes, a rude con- 
trivance somewhat recalling the tun or 
fence of the early Teutons, whence the 
English town. We were all savages once. 
A distinct improvement is found amongst 
the Nandi and other aborigines of East 
Uganda, the walls of whose dwellings 
(here the term can be properly used) 
are built of vertical billets supporting 
large roofs which slope nearly to the 
ground, and are surmounted by carved 
sticks supporting an earthenware pot or 
perhaps an antelope’s skull and horns. 
The neatly thatched roof is kept tidy by 
firmly attached bamboo sticks, while in- 
side mud platforms raised six inches or so 
above the floor level serve as sleeping 
places. Above there is a wickerwork 
ceiling for the storage of pots, corn in 
gourds, tobacco and the like, while onc- 
third of the interior is shut off as a fold 
for goats. Tho “furniture” is much tho 
same as in all Negro habitations, to peg 
the cooking-pots and weapons being | Photo py pa nueiisaartie Madajasas so nraeie per " 3. Ashwell, 
added short round wooden billets ae NATIVE DWELIING, WEST OOAST OF MADAGASCAR, WITH 
pillows. Habit is second nature. KANALAVA WOMAN AND CHILD. 

In Masailand the sottled Wa-Kwavi 
conform to the style of their Barftu neighbours—round huts with walls of roeds or 
sticks surmounted by a conical grass-thatched roof. But the homes of the nomad Masai 
are quite unique, differing entirely from those of all other Negro or Negroid peoples. 
They are continuous flat-roofed houses, not over 6 ft. high, which, hke the cueas 
grundes of the Pueblo Indians, may go round or nearly round the enclosure of the 
settlement. The common framework of sticks is divided by strong partitions into 
separate compartments, each furnished with a low oblong door and thus forming a 
complete house, as in our flat system. The fireplace is simply a circle of stones, and 
the bed neatly stacked brushwood strewa with skins, skins being also hung over the 
doorway at night to keep out the cold air. With this pastoral peoplo the chief 
utensils are gourds used as muilk-vessels, half-gourds as cups, and small three-legged 
stools carved of a single block of hard wood ay seats for the elders. In the villages 
are cattle kraals, sheep and goat pens, each secured by a thorny fence, while the whole 
settlement is similarly enclosed by a strong, thorny palisade, with openings at intervals 
guarded by doors made of strong hewn planks. This arrangement is also retained by 
the settled agricultural branch of the Masai people (ibid. page 808). 

It is interesting to find an analogous system prevailing in the extreme south, where 
the Masai pastors haye their counterpart in the Hottentot pastors, the whole of the 
intervening space (Bantuland) being either under timber or tillage. The early Hottentots 
dwelt together in kraals formed by a cirele of huts, if not continuous at all events con- 
tiguous to each other, with the inner central space used -as a cattle park. The huts 
were of oval form, 14 by 10 ft., the: frame of slender poles, which were stuck into the 
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ground and tied together 
on top to form the conio 
roof, being strengthened 
by pliable transverse rods 
placed at certain intervals 
one above the other. The 
whole structure was 
covered with waterproof 
rush mats or raw hides, 
the interior hangings being 
also matting, and the cx- 
terior skins, which likewise 
served to screen the door, 
this being only 8 ft. high 
and the sole opening for 
the admission of light and 
the escape of smoke. An 
excavation in the floor at 
the side walls served as 
the bed (a kaross being 
thrown over), and another 
Photo bir absnisdionray Miairs. Acti a C5) [3, Fleet Street, B.C. in the centre as the fire- 
MALAGASY WOMEN POUNDING RICE, EAST MADAGASCAR, place, where all the cook- 
ing was done. Conse- 
quently the Hottentot hut was a real dwelling, although but sparsely furnished with 
a few pots, drinking-cups, milk-pails, and hide-bags used as churns, 

In Central Sudan, between the Niger and Lake Chad, we seem to leave savagery 
behind us and to enter a relatively civilised land, dotted over not only with well-built 
houses, but with great cities, such as Kano, Yakoba, Katsena, Zaria, Gando, Sokoto, and 
the outlying Timbuktu, for centuries flourishing seats of Muhammadan learning, of trade, 
the industries, and other human activities. But we are here concerned mainly with the 
habitations of the more or less cultured Sudanese peoples, chietly Songhais, Fulas, Hausas, 
and Kanuri. In most of the towns the characteristic house of the better classes is a large 
solidly built quadrangular block, approached by a very small heavy doorway, with few 
or no windows towards the streot, but with flat roofs, and usually surrounded by large 
fields or gardens. There is a central hall or reception-room with a flat ceiling supported 
by trunks of palm-trees. The rest of the ground floor is occupied with store-rooms, while 
overlooking the hall is an open gallery, reached by a staircase, and leading to the rooms 
of the second story, all lighted by small glazed or unglazed windows. ‘The middle and 
poorer classes live in round clay huts of simple build, roofed with maige-stalks and 
thatched with straw (see fig. 1, page 4655). 

Throughout Nubia and Sudan all the houses are supplied with the so-called angareb, 
a couch or bedstead, which, unlike the raised platform in Bantuland, is movable, and 
of which there are two varieties. In Nubia and Eastern Sudan it forms a sort of bed- 
post which is so fitted with leather straps as to serve at once for bed, sofa, lounge, 
table, in a word, asa univorsal article of furniture. Amongst the Mangbattus and ofa 
of the Welle Basin the angureb is made of split strips of the raphia-palm stalks laid side 
by side and lashed together. The fresh green petioles when dried turn a straw colour, 
and before being used often receive a striped design. It is collapsible, and when not 
too large may be transformed to a sgdan-chair used by travellers in crossing swampy 
districts, as in Madagascar (see fig. page 479). 

In parts of Morocco the already described tents of the Saharan Tuaregs become 
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stationary, forming the so-called dwars, or “tent villages,” which usually comprise fifteen to 
twenty family groups, all akin, and each with its own “house.” These fixed tents, still 
exactly like those compared by Sallust to boats turned upside down, are arranged in two 
parallel rows, 25 or 30 ft. apart, and are made either of black or brown camel-hair cloth, 
or of the dwarf-palm fibre, supported by two stout stakes with a cross-piece for the roof. 
In winter they are pegged quite down to the ground against wind and rain; but in summer 
the air is admitted through a wide opening with an outer enclosure of rushes, grass, and 
brambles. None exceed 33 ft. in length and 8 ft. in height, a reed partition dividing 
the interior into two sleeping chambers, one for the elders, the other for the childron and 
menials, ‘The simple furniture always includes a Venetian mirror, a waterproof reed 
“washing-tub,” two heavy millstones, and a primitive loom, whilo a corner is usually set 
apart for a brood-hen (Keane, Africa, 1. 83). 

As we have here the transition from the shifting nomad tents to tho tent-village, 
so we find farther east the analogous transition froin the above-described cave-dwellings 
of Mauritania to brick and stone houses properly so called. In El Mudedin, South 
Tunis, buildings are piled up in such a way as to resemble cliffs, the oval apertures 
left at different heights representing the openings into caves and grottoes. These 
make-believe caves, some of which are five or six stories high, are reached by ladders 
or steps roughly hewn in the face of the wall. In the surrounding hills many such 
dwellings hollowed out in the beds of soft chalk resemble the above-mentioned caves 
of the Ghurian range still inhabited by Jews and Berbers. They serve both as human 
habitations and cattle kraals, and are excavated laterally at the bottoin of a kind of 
pit open to the sky, and with vertical sides, a gently inclined passage leading from 
below right to the top, where it is defended from marauders by a strong fence or gate. 

Although often presenting local peculiarities, the dwellings of civilisation along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and in Austral Africa need not here detain us. Such 
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civilised structures have also sprung up in the settled parts of Madagascar since about 
the middle of the last century. But in the wilds of the Ibara, Sakalava, Betsimisaraka, 
and other more remote provinces the rude social state of the people is reflected in their 
wretched habitations, which may generally be described as small, dark, dirty, and 
comfortless beyond belief. The one-roomed house 20 ft. by 16 described by the Rev. 
Mr. Moss as the sleeping room of man and wife, several children, and six or eight male 
and female slaves resembles thousands of others in the interior. The material is usually 
bainboo and other foliage, and in some districts the houses are raised on stout teak 
piles, or else disposed so as to enclose a large space as a cattle kraal. Over a high 
bedstead of rush mats laid on cross-pieces of wood supported by four poles 6 ft. high 
is a coarse bag suspended from the rafters, and that is the bed. But visitors, who are 
provided with no bags, are warned to put their things beyond the reach of the rats, 
which often swarm in hundreds all over the place. “Once,” writes Mr. Moss, “a smart 
slap on the face, and a succession of most unearthly noises startled me, and I awoke to 
find all in darkness, the candle out, rats racing over me, and invisible creatures with 
wings flapping and fluttering in all directions.” These turned out to be a flock of 
affrighted goslings, and when a light was struck more rats were seen steeple-chasing 
over his companion’s bed, or running up and down the bag occupied by his host and 
hostess. In the low-lying Sihanaka district the houses are sometimes flooded, and then 
the inmates make a kind of raft, ‘and upon this raft they make their hearth and 
beds, and there they live, rising and falling with the water until the rainy season is 
over” (Rev. J. Sibree, Antananarivo Annual, 1877, page 62). In this unique arrange- 
ment we seem to sound the lowest 
depths of domestiv discomfort. In such 
hovels we need scarcely speak of 
“furniture.” Besides the aerial sleep- 
ing-bags there may be a few mats 
strewn on the floor when not too wet, 
one or two chipped logs for chairs, 
and the framework of a table with its 
legs let a few inches into the ground 
to keep it steady. Rice pounding and 
other operations are naturally carried 
on out of doors (see figs. pages 469 
and 460). 


II. PURSUITS—FOOD 


A noveH survey of the whole con- 
tinent shows that, apurt from European 
settlements, and allowing for over- 
lappings, it may be broadly divided 
into four cultural zones: Pastoral in 
the north—that is, between Sudan and 
the Mediterranean, with isolated dis- 
tricts in the east and extreme south; 
Commercial in Sudan; Agricultural in 
Bantuland; and Hunting in the Congo 
Forest region and the southern steppe- 
. lands. These terms, however, .need 
Mesias ge iN f not be taken too literally, since they 
& 00.) [8, Fleet Street, 2.C. merely indicate the chief, not the 
A MALAGASY WATER-CARRIER, EAST MADAGASCAR, exclusive, occupations followed in the 
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different regions here specified. Thus, 
although the Tuareg, Arab, and Tibu 
nomads of the Sahara are correctly 
describod as pastors, that does not prevent 
them from combining other pursuits, 
such as war and raiding, with stock- 
breeding. Since the suppression of the 
Turkoman alamans (see vol. 1. p. 2650) 
and of the Prairie Indians, these Saharan 
nomads remain the only representatives 
of the lawless conditions that everywhere 
persisted for many ages during the purely 
barbaric phase of human culture. Hore 
might is still right, and there is but one 
law, that of the stronger. Nor has there 
been any change for the better since the 
Saharan oascs have become the refuge of 
all the fanatics and malcontents from 
the surrounding European possessions. 
The picture of lawlessness left us by 
Barth and Richardson sixty years ago 
still holds good. Even the powerful 
Sultan of Aghades is helpless in the 
hands of his turbulent subjects, whose 
chief occupation is the levying of black- 
mail on passing caravans. Hach petty 
chief is obeyed so long as he is strong 
enough to command respect; but should 
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Johnston, G.C.M.G., KCB. his arm grow weak, or should he fail in 
AN OLD MUHIMA WOMAN, ANKOLE (UGANDA PROTECTORATR), battle, all trace of organisation or public 
SMOKING TOBACCO, security would disappear for the time 


being. The Askars, Hoggars, and other 
confederated groups maintain a chronic state of intertribal warfare, and when reproached 
with this, will explain that all are one people, and although they may occasionally fall 
out and take each other's camels, they are all the same very good friends, such little 
matters being looked upon merely as family quarrels, or as all a part of the day’s work. 
Similar relations prevail along the southern borders of Mauritania, especially among 
the Arabo-Berber Shanbas, who are worse than the Tuaregs, because they combine 
religious fanaticism with their lawless habits. These fierce marauders are, or were till 
recently, the real masters on the northern fringe of the desert between Ghadames and 
Morocco, where they scour the wastes for hundreds of miles in quest of booty, or merely 
to avenge an insult offered to the humblest member of the tribe. One of their clans 
is the “Breath of the Wind,” and, when carrying off the spoils, to their victims they 
shout, “Go, catch the Wind.” Yet these “typical brigands” do not depend entirely 
on plunder. They own houses and gardens in Wargla and other oases, which they 
never fail to visit during the shearing and date-harvest seasons. ‘While the bulk of 
the clan roam over the steppe with their flocks, a few remain in the oases to look after 
the tribal interests. Thus the Shanbas enjoy at once the produce both of their live- 
stock and of their gardens. They also engage in trade, and act as carriers and escorts 
to the Mzabite merchants. They* even occupy themselves with some industries, such 
as weaving and embroidery, carried on by the women in their tents” (Reclus, xi. 316). 
‘Similasly the Tedas and the Dezas—that is, the northern and southern branches 
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of the Tibu, or “Rock People”—who 
occupy all the inhabitable parts of the 
Eastern Sahara, combine pastoral with 
agricultural pursuits. They are chiefly 
goat-herds, but also raise a few crops 
wherever a patch of arable land can be 
found in the barren Tibesti uplands. 
They even carry on a little trade, barter- 
ing their arms, live-stock, and woven 
goods for the provisions which are so 
scautily yielded by their own unproduc- 
tive highlands. But at times they are 
driven to great straits for supplies, and 
when milk, their staple food, runs out, 
they fall back upon wild berries, the taste- 





less fruit of the dim-palm, or even the Photo by Captain C. HH, Foulkes, R B ¥ we Sip iy procre of the Royal 
bitter coloquintida, and the very skins Geographical Society, 
of their goats aftor devouring the whole DYRING CLOTH IN AN INDIGO WELL, NORYHLRIN NIGERIA. 


carcass, bones, sinews, and all, these being 
first pounded and crushed with stones. It is much the same amongst some of the 
neighbouring Tuaregs, who in times of scarcity will eat almost anything, from the 
acrid grains and sap of various species of Orobanche, rejected by the camel, to the skins 
of their sheep and goats. ‘These are first scraped clean of the wool and hair, and 
then cut into thin slices, which are slightly grilled or broiled over the fire. The bones 
are also ground and eaton” (Ii. Schirmer, Ghat e les Tuaregs de VAir, page 8). 
Normally the food of all 
: « 2,4 these pastoral nomads is 
wi camels’ and goats’ milk, 
cheese, flour, locusts, dates, 
honey, and now and then a 
little meat. Frugality is 
the rule everywhere, and 
neither gluttony nor 
drunkenness can be charged 
to these pastoral ‘Tuaregs, 
who “live in a state of 
almost chronic starvation 
when not resident in «a 
vamp; even then their 
camels and other beasts 
are only killed for food on 
rare occasions. When on 
@ journey it is no unusual 
thing for a Tawarek to 
spend two or three days 
without any food or water 
at all. ‘Locusts and wild 
honey ’ form regular articles 
of his menu, and, in fact, 
ie ™ are regarded by him as 
Photo by Mr. W z Harding ‘King, an the collection of the Royal Geographioat Soctety, almost luxuries. A swarm 
A WELL BETWEEN TUGURT AND WARGLA, ALGEBIAN SAHARA. of locusts, so dreaded by 
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the settlers of Algeria, is hailed by the members of this frugal race as a Godsend” 
(Harding King, page 258). 

That warfare is inseparable from the very existence of predatory pastoral peoples 
might be directly inferred from the simple consideration that in order to plunder your 
neighbour you must always be prepared to fight him. Hence it is that all the East 
African nomads—Somali, Gallas, Turkanas, and especially Masai—are first warriors and 
then stock-breeders. The Masai nation, a typical pastoral people, 1s, or was, organised 
on a war footing, all the young men having to serve as fighters in all the raiding 
expeditions before marrying and settling down as the elders of the community. 
“ Prospering mightily and increasing in numbers by reason of their valour and their 
dedication of all the young able-bodied men of the tribe to fighting for at least twelve 
years of their manhood, the pastoral Masai became the lords of East Africa about 
seventy or eighty years ago” (Uganda Protectorate, page 798). They formerly raided 
the Wa-Kamba, Wa-Pokomo, and other eastern Bantu peoples as far as the Indian 
Ocean; but northwards their progress was checked by the equally warhke Somah and 
Galla herdsmen. As pastors they breed sheep, goats, and especially cattle of the humped 
zebu type, on which they chiefly depend. Hence their reduced state since vast herds 
were swept away by the rinderpest some years ago. Milk, their staple food, is usually 
kept in long, bottle-shaped gourds, and always drunk fresh. Flour, beans, and green- 
stuff are included in the diet of the women and elders, but the young warriors are 
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restricted to milk, blood, 
and meat, the blood being 
obtained by regularly 
bleeding the oxen. For 
this purpose a leather ban- 
dage is tied tightly round 
the throat, and a vein below 
the bandage lanced by an 
arrow, the shaft being 
blocked to prevent it from 
penetrating too far. When 
enough blood is drawn the 
bandage is removed, and 
the wound stopped by a 
paste of cowdung and dust. 
The warriors drink the 
trothing blood greedily, and 
also eat beef, mutton, goat, 
or eland, the flesh being 
usually boiled in an earthen- 
ware pot. Besrles milk, 
the elders drink an intoxi- 
cating mead made of honey 
and water, and everybody 
eats Loney who can get it. 

When first visited by 
the whites the Hottentots 
were found to be chiefly 
stock-breeders, raising con- 
siderable numbers of horned 
cattle and fat-tailed sheep. 
But they still found time 
to do a little hunting and 
fishing, and to gather the 
wild fruits, edible bulbs, and 
roots of the woodlands, 
They thus enjoyed a some- 
what varied diet of forest 
produce, fish, game, milk, and now and then a feast of beef or mutton. The animals 
were slaughtered in a barbarous way, being disembowelled, bled, and half-cooked while 
still alive. Strips of the flesh, 6 or 8 ft. long, were either hung on the branches of trees 
to be sun-dried for future consumption, or else coiled up in a roll, laid on the embers, 
and when half-broiled unrolled and devoured, each in his turn beginning at one end 
till all was eaten. The ashes adhering to the strips were not removed, as they served 
as a substitute for salt, which was scarce. Water was also scarce, so that the boiling 
process, rarely resorted to, was effected by means of leather sacks half-filled with water, 
which was heated with red-hot stones. The Hottentots had a highly intoxicating drink 
made of honey and water, to which some pungent bulbous roots were added. They also 
smoked, and still smoke, to excess, the roots called kanna and dacha—that is, Indian hemp— 
which excite them to madness and frenzy, cause their eyes to glare like those of wild 
beasts, and often throw them into a state of wild delirium, when they lose all self-control, 
and are at times guilty of the most savage atrocities. 
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Ill. ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES 


Or the three broad divi- 
sions of Art—the Ideal, the 
Decorative, and the Practi- 
cal—the first—that is, Art 
for its own sake, as typi- 
fied, for instance, in Euro- 
pean painting and statuary 
—is found only in the 
extreme south, and there, 
strange to say, where it 
might be least expected— 
that is, in the caves and 
rock-shelters of the Bush- 
man hunting tribes scattered 
Oy or Pon Mies over the region south of 
Photo by Mess? 8 Newton dt Co.) [, Fleet Strect, BC. the Yam bez. The (qjues- 
MANAGASCAR WOMEN WEAVING, EASTERN MADAGASCAR, tion has been much dis- 
cussed whether this curious 
taste for “mural fresco-painting,’ as it might be called, is a local development, or 
has been brought by these aborigines from their distant northern homes in remote 
prehistoric times. I am personally inclined to the latter view, which also receives strong 
indirect support from Mr. G. W. Stow’s Native Races of South Africa (1906), in which the 
now degraded Bushman nomads are in a measure rehabilitated. The degradation, as this 
careful observer points out, is largely due to the harsh and cruel treatment they have 
received from the Bantu and European intruders in their domain; whereas in their 
natural state they are a bright, merry little people, possessing a wonderfully rich oral 
folkloro, fond of music and ceremonial dancing, and, above all, passionately attached 
to their ancestral caye-dwellings, which they delight in adorning with pictorial scenes, 
obviously in many instances meant to be records of passing events. 

But, however the case may be, and however rude and rudimentary these paintings, 
they are true work of arts, the primary purpose of which is pleasure apart from any 
considerations of benefit or utility. The rock-drawings and paintings, often strikingly 
true to life, and in their main features recalling the analogous representations of the 
Dordogne troglodytes, differ much in aim and character. ‘A large portion are of a 
caricature class, rudely but very spiritedly drawn in black paint. The class representing 
fights and hunts is a large and interesting one. Many of the drawings are representative 
of figures and incidents among white people, also of other native tribes. Some even 
suggest actual portraiture. The ornamentation of the head-dresses, feathers, beads, 
tassels, etc., seems to have claimed much care, and to have given the native artists great 
pleasure in delineation. The higher class of drawings will‘ be seen to indicate correct 
appreciation of the actual appearance of objects; and perspective and foreshortening 
are found correctly rendered” (M. Hutchinson, Jour. Anthrop. Inst. 1882, page 464), 

In a cave near Blythswood the colours, when ‘‘restored,” proved to be as fresh as 
when first applied. Here the drawings are of men as warriors, dancers, or hunters, of 
oxen, various species of antelopes, elephants, hippopotami, and ostriches, painted in 
white, terra-cotta, various shades of brown, and a blackish pigment. ‘ Whence they 
obtained their colours, or with wh&t ingredients they mixed them, no one knows. The 
art, yude as it was, has been lost, and many eminent men have puzzled over the secret 
in vain” (Rev. J. Macdonald, page 61). 
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Elsewhere in Negroland we find the decorative and 
practical sides of art alone cultivated, and these always 
in combination—that is to say. metal, wooden, clay, or 
bone objects of practical utility may be artistically designed, 
and then embellished with diverse-painted, carved, or incised 
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patterns. Such objects thus combine in themselves the 
practical and the decorative divisions of art, and may be 
taken as properly representing all the industrial arts culti- 
vated hy the aborigines, Native talent, being exclusively 
directed towards the production of these indispensable objects, 
has acquired a remarkable standard of excellence exempli- 
fied especially in the carvings of wooden utensils, and in 
the graceful designs of numerous metal implements. The 
gradual improvement of the technical processes is also well 
shown, for instance, in the hand-made pottery of the 
Senogambian Wolofs, who displayed their skill to an admiring 
public at the Paris Exhibition of 1895. One woman cleverly 
utilised a deep bowl resting on the ground in such a way 
as to be easily spun round by the hand, thus affording an 
object-lesson in the stage intermediate between simple 
hand-made and turned earthenware. Kneading a lump of 
clay, and thrusting it into the bowl, after sprinkling the 
sides with some black dust to prevent sticking, she made 
a hollow in the mass, enlarging and pressing it against 
the bowl with the back of the fingers bent in, the hand 


EGYPTIAN 
BHUDAN, BAHR-Al-GHAZAL. 


A NYAMNIAM WARRIOR, being all the time kept in a 


vertical position. At the same 
time the bowl was spun round with the left palm, this 
movement, combined with the pressure exerted by the 
right hand, causing the sides of the vessel to rise and 
take shape. When high enough it was finished off by 
thickening the clay to make a rim. This was held in the 
right hand and made fast to the mouth of the vessel by 
the friction caused by again turning the bowl with the 
left hand (Keane’s Maw Past and Present, page 44). 
Surprising technical shall is also displayed by the Mang- 
battus of the Welle Basin in the production of unturned 
pottery, in their artistic treatment of diverse wooden 
utensils, and of iron weapons, such as spear-heads, which 
present an amazing variety of types in the size and shape 
of barbs, teeth, and tips, but, above all, in the sickle- 
shaped trumbash, a kind of knife unsurpassed for the 
beauty and originality of its numerous forms. Altogether 
the Mangbattus have an eye for outline and symmetry 
scarcely rivalled by any other African people. Farther 
north iron-smelting is the great speciality of the Jur people, 
who both manipulate the raw material themselves, and 
trade it to all the surrounding populations; hence the 
remarkable development that the iron industry has acquired 
on both slopes of the Nile-Congo ®ater-parting. Here is a 
sceng: “Malingde (a native chief) daily passed several 
hours in hig forge and finishing workshop. This establish- 
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ment stood under a spacious 
awning, where his people 
usually assembled on ord- 
nary occasions. The work- 
men’s tools I saw there 
were simple onough, minia- 
ture anvils of various sizes, 
the largest only two or 
three inches in diameter, all 
tapering downwards, and 
with their sharp wedge- 
shaped end embedded in 
a beam firmly fixed in the 
ground The hammers 
were iron wedges, exactly 
hike the anvils, but smaller, 
with a split wooden billet 
for handle, in which the 
wedge was inserted and 
securely fastened with 
swathing bands Yet with 
these primitive implements 
are produced the beantitul 
and diversely formed knives 
and broadswords, the many- 
toothed spears, and all the 
other nonware ot — the 
Mangbattus and of the 
kindred Maeje people 
The vanous wooden ob- 
jects are first roughly 
shaped by atoolresembing | A no bernie ys 
our cooper’s hatchet, and ae Ta a, ee ec 
then carefully fished oft ies - — 
with a knife specially de- PSE NIE AGES 

signed for the purpose WARRIORS OF DAHOMB--MATH AND) VRMATE 

the short blade ot this kinfe is attached to a very long handle at an angle of abont 
45° When used for carving, the handle rests agamst the inner surface of the forearm, 
and often serves as a lever” (Junker, 1 I11) 

Both the torms and the carving of the wooden objects above alluded to constantly 
exeite the wonder and admiration of observant travellers In this branch of the 
industrial arts the Nyamuyams and the kindred Baejas are specially distinguished. 
Wickerwork 1s also much practised, and with it are prepared those huge shields which 
shelter two or more combatants in the battlefeld ‘They are of pecuhar form, not 
unhke our paper kites, the lower rounded end terminating in a little basket or receptacle 
for a few spears which higher up pass through the handle ot the shield (see figs. 
page 470). Even the haid-grained ivory 1s treated with surprising skill and Chinese 
patience. There are ivory hair-pins, ear-plugs, and horns in great variety, often most 
elaborately chased, and mention is made of a fine ivory mortar with four feet, on a 
stand, the whole carved with incredible labour out of a single piece. 

Amongst the more cultured inhabitants of Central Sudan, between the Niger and 
Lake Chad, the dominant industries are spimning, weaving, ahd dyeing; and the “ Kano 
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cottons,” so called from the great manufacturing city of Kano, are as familiar in the 
markets of Central Africa as are the corresponding ‘Manchester goods” in the rest 
of the world. The technical processes, though rough, are effective, and result in durable 
indigo-blue or check fabrics worked into the national tobe and other highly prized 
garments. The fibre of the native-grown cotton is separated from the seed by laying 
a quantity on a flat stone or board, and rolling over it slender iron rods about 1 ft. 
long. After being carded with a small bone it is spun into thread by means of a 
slender spindle, and then woven into strips only 3 or 4 in. wide. The simple hand- 
loom consists only of a fly and treadles without beam, the warp being fastened to a 
stone and drawn along the ground as wanted, while the filling is passed through the 
woof by means of a shuttle. <A diligent weaver can turn out 120 to 180 ft. of cloth 
in a day, and when thoroughly dyed a dark blue colour enough to make a tobe will 
cost no more than about 6s. The indigo, also of native growth, is prepared by 
pounding the fresh ripe tops in a wooden trough 18 in. wide and 12 in. deep, and 
allowing them to stand till fermentation sety in. When dry, the mass is thrown into 
a large clay pot sunk in the ground, and partly filled with water and ashes prepared from 
the lees of the dye which has been previously kneaded, dried in the sun, and burnt. 
The articles plunged into the pot are taken out every night, well wrung, and hung up 
to dry till the morning, this operation being repeated three or four times, and resulting 
in thoroughly fast colours. For types of looms and indigo dyeing, see figs. pages 465-9. 

In Uganda textiles are replaced by bark-cloth, for which there is a wide demand 
in East Africa. The raw material is yielded by nearly 200 different kinds of trees, 
though bast, for such it 1s, of a red colour is usually preferred. ‘The bast from the 
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inner side of the bark is stripped off the 
tree to the length of perhaps 6 to 10 ft. 
The strip is soaked for some time in water, 
till it is a damp, soft mass. It is then 
spread out on skin mats, and is beaten 
thinner and thinner by hammering with 
a mallet, and also by gentle pulling at the 
sides, till it has bécome a strip of fairly 
even breadth. These strips are sewn 
together with exceeding neatness, so that 
they become the size of large shawls. 
Pieces of this description are large enough 
to be made into voluminous curtains for 
cutting off a room or a partition. The 
material becomes a reddish brown, but 
pieces which are intended for use by the 
royal family are decorated with bold 
patterns in black dye. Until the trade 
with Arabs became an established thing 
in the country about forty years ago, the 
upper classes wore nothing but bark- 
cloth, and even at the prosent day the 
use of this cloth is de riqueur for certain 
purposes and on certain occasions. I 
beheve it is considered a matter of eti- 





Photo by Mr. Aldridge. 
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quette that all princesses and women about the 
king’s court should wear nothing but bark- 
cloth. A Muganda man begins his clothing 
by winding a strip of bark-cloth round the 
hips, and passing it between the legs, even 
though he may wear garments or a pair of 
trousers over this” (Uganda Protectorate, page 
O48). 

South of the equator one of the chief 
centres of the industrial arts is Nyasaland, 
where, however, the strictly artistic sense is far 
less developed than in the north. Hence the 
products of the local industries—iron-work, 
basketry, earthenware, cloth—-are not only of 
simpler design but also destitute of ornamenta- 
tion ; unless the colouring of the local pottery 
be regarded as such. Red ochre often imparts 
a beautiful ruddy shade to the pipes and the 
large clay vessels which are used for cooking 
purposes. Having no legs, they are propped 
up on three stones forming the hearth, another 
pot being turned down to serve as a lid. 

Iron ores being widely disseminated, on The Vanda Protectorate” represen cere 
naturally supply the material for the chief Johnaton, G.C.M.G,, KCB, 
local industry. They are treated in a small GWAS' NGISHU MASAI BOWMEN. 
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clay kiln or furnace, a charcoal fire being kept up 
by means of clay pipes or hollow bamboos, which 
communicate with the bottom of the kiln, and act 
as the pipes of the bellows, which are made of a 
goat’s skin. These rude smithies turn out simple 
hoes, spears, arrow-heads, knives, and the like, 
and as the hoes have no iron ring for fixing a 
haft, a hole is bored, not drilled, by means of a 
heated iron in the handle, and the end of the hoe 
inserted. “When a man wants a pocket-handker- 
chief it is to the blacksmith he must go. The 
pocket-handkerchief is made of iron and shaped 
somewhat like a spoon. The point of it is turned 
up so as to enter the nostril, and as the natives 
have no pockets, it is hung round the neck” 
(Africana, i. 37). 

There being little division of labour in this 
primitive state of society, every one is his own 
carpenter and joiner. Mortars are made in about 
four days by hollowing out part of a truuk of a 
tree with a bent axe, and drums, which may be 
heard five miles away, are made in the same way, 
the ends being covered with python-skins—truly 
an African contrivance! Chairs also are hewn 
out of tree-stems and fashioned like animals; but 
the legs, running at right angles to the cleavage 
of the timber, are easily broken. Wooden pillows 
and platters are also made from solid timber, while 
bamboos and reeds supply the matorials for baskets 
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in endless varicty. But it is surprising to find 
that the Nyasa people have both kinds of cloth, 
the true textile fabric of the Sudanese and the 
bark-cloth of Uganda. The latter is made from a 
strip of bark, not the inside bast, which is first 


softened in water and then laid on a large log and 
beaten well out with an ebony hammer. But it takes a great deal of beating, so that 
the operation is very tedious, and the article soon wears out. The cotton fabric is also 
made in a very rude way, and only in small strips at a time, each thread having to be 
put separately in its place by the hand. Yet the cloth, which resembles our bath towels, 
is very strong and much esteemed. But the process is so slow, that the native article 
is rapidly yielding to English calicoes, which, if not “coloured to taste,” are re-dyed on 
the spot. For the Nyasa market the colours cannot be too loud. 

In the Congo Basin, the chief centre of the industrial arts is found within the bend 
which is formed by the middle course of the main stream, and is intersected by the 
equator, Here dwells the great nation of the Balolo, the “Iron People,” who are 
reckoned by many millions, and practise all the industries specially characteristic of the 
more intelligent section of the Bantu population. “The tangled growth of the tropical 
forest is cleared away in their settlements, and the fertile soil sown with maize and 
mandioca by their industry; for, being expert in the working and smelting of brass, 
they produce axes, planes, hoes, spades, and other useful implements of agriculture. 
Every Balolo possesses well-tempered ksjives, and he carries a spear and shield, and 
sometimes a tastefully casved executhiit knife, in case of emergency. Every village 
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has its smithy, if not its spread- 
ing chestnut-tree, and the smith, 
who supports himself solely by 
his own branch of labour, is 
held in high repute amongst his 
townsfolk, being skilled in the 
production of bracelets, neck- 
fun laces, and other ornaments, be- 
4 fe «sides weapons of war and more 

es = peaccfulimplements of toil. The 
workmanship of Balolo canoes 
is excellent. UWollowed from 
the trunk of durable trees, and 
manned by practised paddlers, 
these simple craft are swift and 
serviceable, a considerable flo- 
tilla being attached to every 
town.” And again: “Intelligent, industrious, and friendly, the Balolo are scarcely to 
be called savages. They understand division of labour; farmers, gardeners, smiths, boat- 
builders, weavers, cabinet-makers, armourers, warriors, and speakers are already 
differentiated among them. They occupy only a low plane of civilisation as yet, but 
they have begun to emerge from barbarisin” (Mrs. H. G. Guinness, The New World of 
Central Africa, chap. iv.). 

Amongst the Lussambo natives, whose territory les some distance south of Balolo- 
land, woud-carving may be regarded as a speciality. They also combine the ornamental 
with the practical, and their craftsmen produce drinking-horns fashioned in imitation 
of the buffalo-horn, goblets in great varicty of form, and displaying much taste in their 
decoration, also beautiful spear-shafts and many other useful objects, exhibiting much 
skill and fancy in their desigus (Wissmann, Equatorial Africa, page 50). 

In Angola the people are chiefly ocenpied with agriculture, stock-breeding, and 
trade. But they also exer- 
cise some mechanical arts, 
and manufacture for the 
surrounding markets large 
quaitities of pipes and 
pipkins. The native smiths 
mike knives, hatchets, and 
many other implements, 
and are even acquainted 
with the processes neces- 
sary for the manufacture 
of stecl by the combina- 
tion of iron with carbon 
and by tempering. “The 
process which they use is 
the following: the iron 
plate, duly fashioned for 
the purpose for which it 
is Intended, is covered with 
a layer of charcoal, pro- 
duced by the calcination 
of an ox’s horn or hoof 
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previously mixed with oil. It is then submitted to the action of fire, intensified by the 
use of bellows, and after a certain space of time, which experience alone teaches, it is 
immersed in water, drawn out again after a few moments, and finally polished with a 
little sand and a wooden instrument proper for the object” (Capello and Ivens, From 
Benguella to Yacca, page 115). 

In the inland Bihé district the inventive faculty is displayed, not only in the 
ingenious designs of the local craftsmen, but also in the fanciful reports with which 
they entertain passing strangers. “The rapid development of vegetation in this part of 
the continent is further proved by the fact that it forms the subject of some of the 
native stories. One of the aborigines assured us with the utmost seriousness that he 
had one day, during the rainy season, stuck his freshly cut staff into the mud in front 
of his hut, and stood at the door spinning a long yarn to his relations who sat round, 
and that before he had finished, lo! he found himself under the shade of a mighty tree, 
whose existence was totally unknown to him, but which he found on examination to 
be his staff that had taken root, shot out branches, had become covered with leaves, 
and showed evidence of bursting into flower!” (@bid page 104). 

In Madagascar what we have called Ideal Art is, of course, absent. But the 
Decorative and Practical, also found in combination, have acquired a remarkable 
development, at least in the Central Betsileo province. Here there is what must be 
called a distinctly national style of ornamentation, which is displayed on the houses, the 
tombs, the household uten- 
sils, and, as alreatly seon, 
onthe body. The upright 
stones marking the site of 
graves are finely dressed 
and squared, and sct off 
with well-executed carv- 
ings. Even the memorial 
trees cherished in honour 
of departed potentates are 
elaborately carved with 
diveise patterns arranged 
in squares. Some of the 
designs are concentric 
circles, a large one in tho 
centre with smaller ones 
filling up the angles; others 
have a circle with a number 
of little bosses enclosed ; 
others a kind of leaf orna- 
ment; and in others parallel aa. oe : ant hc 
lines are disposed in so ple ce Se daa, Mai: ' 
different directions. The it me. ae al a” e | i ae AS sft 
narrow spaces between the | al = aie oh a eat 
squares have in some cases | vi , 
a motive like the Rhodesian 
(Zimbabwe), chevron or 
zigzag, and in others like 
the Greek wave-like scroll. 3 e, 

Some of the memorial Photo by L. Navett, in the oilssnonaf the Royal Geographical Bocutty. 
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resemblance to the old runic stones, 
or to the monumental crosses in 
Ireland and the Highlands. In one 
district some forty or fifty tombs 
with their decorated posts are 
crowded together in quite a small 
space, and here the posts are 
grouped in twos or fours with 
carved cross-beams displaying an 
endless variety of patterns. Some 
of the main posts of the houses 
are sculptured with effective square 
and diagonal lines as in the Union 
Jack, the gables being filled in 
with split bamboo plaited work. 
The designs lavished on gourds 
and other household utensils have 
already been described (dAniuna- 
narivo Annual, 1876, pages 59-71). 

Elsewhere the chief industries 
are pottery, weaving, dyeing, and 
mat-making, all still earriedl on in 
a very primitive way. The native 
weavers make durable silken fabrics 
dyed in bright colours, besides 
cotton and linen stuffs which are 
used for the national costume. A 
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curtains and hangings. The fibre 
of the raphia palm is also utilised in the preparation of garments, hats, and sails, while 
the mats woven of raphia, papyrus, and other kinds of reeds are largely exported, being 
much valued for their strength, durability, and brilliant colours. 

But the chief occupations of the Malagasy people are husbandry, stock-brecding, and 
fishing. The staple crop is rice, and in the Central Imerina province the paddy-fields 
are tilled with great care, and always well irrigated and manured, hence yield an ample 
supply for the local demand. But in the more remote districts agriculture is still, so to 
say, a nomad industry. The grass and underwood are cleared by fire; then in the rainy 
season the ground is scratched with the hoe and sown with yams, sweet potatoes, taro, 
and other alimentary plants, and the harvest gathered in due course. But next year 
this temporary clearing is abandoned, and the same rude system repeated in some favour- 
able neighbouring site. On the central treeless steppe, unsuitable for tillage, the stock- 
breeders raise large herds of horned cattle, fat-tailed sheep and goats. There are two 
species of oxen, the South African and the zebu or Indian variety, introduced from the East 
perhaps with the early Malay immigrants. The natives show the same attachment to 
their cattle as do the Nilotic Dinkas and the Todas of Southern India. ‘hey are the 
inseparable companions of the herdsmen, are excluded from none of the festive gatherings, 
and also play a prominent part in all the national legends. Fishing is also an important 
pursuit to which some tribes are exclusively devoted, and the Anta-izakas, or “ Hand- 
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fishers,” amongst others, are so called from their former primitive way of capturing fish 
by the hand. 

All these varied pursuits supply the natives of Madagascar with a far from 
monotonous diet, consisting mainly of beef, mutton, pork, poultry, eggs, rice, manioc, 
beans, taro, millet, yams, sweet potatoes, and bananas, eaten fresh and dried. But in the 
rural districts cooking cannot yet be called a “fine art.” The cooking-pots are black as 
soot, and in some places the uninviting food is served on the leaves of traveller’s tree. 
In the Sithanaka country there is a constant flow of touka, a kind of rum extracted 
from the sugar-cane, the Cape gooseberry, and seva (Buddleia nuadaguscariensis), Only 
a few bottles are made at each distilling, and these are sold at twopence a bottle. 
IIence “in every house toaka is to be found, and every one drinks it, for they think 
it shows a want of respect to visitors if they have no toaka to give them. Whatever 
be the business in hand, whether funerals or rejoicings, nothing can be done without 
drinking toaka” (Antananarivo Annual, 1877, page 62). 

Owing to the extremely rough nature of the uplands which enclose the great central 
plateau on all sides, there are no proper highways nor any wheeled traffic in Madagascar, 
where the whole of the transit trade has to be carried on exclusively on the shoulders 
of porters, who consequently form a very important section of the community. 
Packages of treight, when very heavy, require a large number of carriers or borozans, 
as they are locally called. An average carrier’s load ranges from 60 to 80 Ib. for 
constant travelling, although some exceptionally strong men will carry as much as 
120 or even 150 lb. each. Passengers are carried in the so-called filinjana, a sort of 
open sedan-chair or palanquin, which is slung between two poles, and as much patronised 
by the Hova ladies as the jinrickshaw is by their Japanese sisters (see fig. below) 
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Each adult passenger needs four or more porters on level ground, and at least eight 
on rough land, and if he weigh over 180 lb, he is expected to engage a still larger 
number of hands, so that travelling in Madagascar is a luxury reserved for the well- 
to-do classes. It is interesting to note that this word flinjanu, written also falanzana, 
is the same as our word “palanquin,” both coming at different times and by different 
routes directly from the Malay lands. The Malagasy f normally represents a Malayo- 
Polynesian p, and we accordingly find that the form current, for instance in Java, is 
palangkan meaning a litter, a palanquin. Here is another proof, were any wanted, that 
the Malagasy people came from Malaysia, whence they brought their language and most 
of their cultural appliances. Pack animals they did not bring with them, becaus& their 
frail craft were not capable of carrying such heavy freight. Hence to this day there 
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are no beasts of burden in Madagascar, where, as above stated, everything has to be 
conveyed on human shoulders. And as the system has been going on for many 
generations, the result is that the porters can be at once distinguished from other 
people by the hump or roll of callous sinew which the action of the loads has developed 
to a most remarkable degree on the back of the neck, and between both shoulders near 
its base (Highways of Commeree, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, 1895). Of course, 
there is no lack of canves and boats on all the rivers, and even outriggers on the 
surrounding seas. But all are used only for fishing purposes, never for conveying 
freight-or passengers. Nor can any of them compare for a moment with the splendid 
royal barges of which the kinglots of the Calabar rivers, Southern Nigeria, are so 
pardonably proud (see fig. above). A. H. Keane, 


CHAPTER XVII 
AFRICA (continued): SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


I. THE FAMILY—STATUS OF WOMAN—DOMESTIC SLAVERY 


OTH in Moslem and Pagan Africa polyyumy is in theory the universally accepted 
rule, and is limited in practice only by outward circumstances. The extremely 
poor are fain to be contented with one drudge or helpmate, while the rest 

take just as many as they can afford, or as the law allows. But the social system 
being almost everywhere based on slavery, sanctioned by the Koran or by tribal 
custom, the patriarch, the chief, and the head of each family unit has a direct interest 
in enlarging that unit to the utmost, since he regards all but himself as virtually 
slaves, and values his wives primarily for their labour and as bearers of offspring, 
who, if females, become a considerable source of income as salable brides or chattels. 
This broad picture is applicable to most of the aborigines, the chief exceptions being 
the Vaalpens, Bushmen, and Pygmies, owing to their low tribal organisation; the 
Abyssinian and Egyptian Christians, thanks to their religious tenets; the Jews, for 
the same reason; and the Berbers of 
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Even the Berber tribes of the Tim- 
buktu district, bordering on the pagan 
domain, are restricted to one Iegitimate 
wife, although the number of concubines 
depends solely on their pecuniary means. 
These women are all slaves witiout any 
legal rights, whereas the wife enjoys a 
fair measure of freedom, except when 
visiting her friends, when the face is com- 
pletely muffled up, all but one eye with 
which to see her way. She also receives 
as dowry a wedding trousseau, valued at 
twice the sum paid to her father by the 
suitor. Amongst these nomads the law 
does ‘not recognise misconduct or seduction 
asa crime, acting ou the strange principle 
that a woman belongs to herself and can 
dispose of herself in any way she pleases. 
The doad are interred with simple rites, 
the body being wrapped in a shroud, 
placed in a coffin, and consigned to the | sh seh aaa 
grave amid the lamentations of the nearest Photo by Mr. Harold PP 
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funeral oration on the virtues of the departed, just as in 
Pere Lachaise. 

The dancing referred to below (page 484) is the most 
widespread amusement in Africa, ranging from the Egyptian 
dervishes, with whom it has a religious character (see fig. 
page 484), down to the Congolese Pygmies, who go 
through their monotonous rounds in ape-like, tottering 
attitudes (see figs. pages 496 and 507). In some districts 
the dance is associated with puberty rites, when the body 
is often painted or whitewashed (see fig. page 499), and 
special costumes are worn (see figs. page 490, a Poro boy, 
and pages 495 and 497); and in other places it is accom- 
panied by musical instruments, such as the drum, the 
flute, the balenjeh, and a rudimentary guitar or harp 
(see figs, pages 505, 506, 508, 509, 510, and 611). In 
Zanzibar dancing is varied with European games, such 
as card-playing, as shown at page 512. 

The Sudanese Fulas are pronounced polygamists, 
although the “head woman ’”—that is, the first wife—is 
always the mistress of the household, and, as such, enjoys 
much authority with her husband, being usually consulted 
by him on family matters. Among the wealthy classes 
she owns a plot of land, which is cultivated by her own 
slaves, the produce being often applied to relieve the 
wants of her husband or her lover. For, as formerly in 
Italy, all have cicishet with whom they correspond by 

means of kola nuts. One white nut may mean “TI love 
you”; two, “I am waiting for you”: if bitten once it indi- 
cates the first prayer as the hour of meeting; if twice, 
the second prayer, each succeeding hour being marked by 
an additional bite. One red nut means “I am alone,” and 
two, that the visit must be put off, while a returned nut 
is a dismissal. The lover attends her, with the husband’s 
consent, on all occasions, is always ready to do her bidding, 
and never refuses her anything within his reach; yet all 
“ platonically,” as we are assured. Engagements are arranged 
between the parents on both sides, the wooer sending a 
whole ox to the bride’s father, whose acceptance seals the 
bargain. Soon after another ox is sent, aud when the day 
is named the bride receives three slaves, and all the members 
of her family an ox each. As amongst the Fingos and 
the Zulu-Kafirs (see figs. pages 500, 502, 503), much care 
is bestowed on her wedding toilette, and she also receives 
a handsome dowry of three slaves, ton oxen, forty skirts, 
four “united garments,” and four robes for the groom, the 
dowry being retained by her in case of divorce, and divided 
amongst her children at her death. Divorce by the husband 
is by repudiation on a well-founded complaint, or even on 
a frivolous pretext. The wife may similarly obtain a divorce 
for neglewt, cruelty, or infidelity, by laying her case before 
the marabout, and then the separation is final. 

The Moslem Fulas, mostly of the Malekite sect, bury 
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their dead according to the 
Koranic ritual. But their 
pagan brethren strew the 
grave with a piece of cotton 
cloth, deposit a little boiled 
rice at the head, and place 
a fowl with its legs tied on 
top. If it rejects the rice 
within its reach, the bird 
is spared; if not, its throat 
is cut and the mound 
sprinkled with its blood. 
Jt.is then cooked, and partly 
eaten by the mourners and 
partly left as an offering 
to the dead. This nite is 
repeated during the whole 
period of mourning, which 
for chiefs may last over a 
mouth, the mourners sleep- 
ing during the day and re- 
: As On, an 7 ee turning to pass the night in 
Photo by Sebach] a a discharging firearms, shout- 

EGYPTIAN DANCING DERVISHES. ing, drinking, and dancing, 

either in honour of the 

or the human ghouls who may be 





departed or else to scare away the “foul fiend,” 


prowling about in the form of hyanas. 

The system of domestic slavery prevalent amongst the Fulas is so characteristic that 
an account of its leading features may be taken as applicable, with modifications, to 
the whole of African society. In some places the number of bondmen may even exceed 
that of the freemen. Those born in the family, who are usually the confidential servants, 
meet with very kind treatinent, aud it would be regarded as dishonourable for a master 
to sell or give them away unless for great misconduct. Another class set apart for 
farm work are married to slave-women, and these receive a hut to live in and a plot 
of land, which they are free for two days in the week to cultivate for their own benefit. 
They may acquire property, and somo even have slaves of their own, and grow as 
rich as their owners. But they are very rarely favoured with the privilege of buying 
themselves out. On the other hand, those who belong to the poorer classes are, as a 
rule, badly treated, overworked, and underfed. Those also who are owned by greedy 
traders are scantily clad, subject to great hardships, and compelled to carry heavy 
loads always on their head. But the most wretched of all are the prisoners of war, 
who are fettered and held in durance until they are given away or sold to tho traders. 
In the Muhammadan districts, such as Central Sudan and Adamawa, the supply of 
slaves for the home markets has hitherto been mainly kept up by raiding the contiguous 
pagan populations. But since the effective occupation of these lands by England, 
France, and Germany, this traffic has been suppressed, so that the time is not perhaps 
far distant when the carrying trade will be shifted from human heads to the backs 
of pack-animals, or to electric motors, if not the locomotive itself. 

Thanks to the prevailing poverty of the land, the Zedas (Northern Tibus) are per- 
pate monogamists for the most part, and the wife is held in all the greater honour as 
unchallenged mistress of the domestic establishment. Even those who can afford more 
than oné never keep thefn under the same roof, but, like some European seafarers, 
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may have one spouse at home, another in Bardai, another in Fezzan, and so on, 
according to the nature of their trading relations. Their simple marriage rites reflect 
the rude state of Tibu society. Young girls are sold by their father—that is, their 
“owner” (see above)—for so many camels, asses, sheep, or goats, a small number of 
this stock being reserved as the bride’s outfit. The betrothal is considered a solemn 
act, and actions for “breach of promise” are scarcely ever heard of in the local 
courts. Even in case of the groom’s death, his brother or nearest relation will 
volunteer to take his place, as amongst some of the Indian aborigines. On the 
appointed day after the wedding service, which is performed in the usual Moslem fashion, 
the groom takes his bride to his own home for a week’s honeymoon, after which he brings 
her back to her parents’ home, where she continues to live till his return from his 
first trading or raiding expedition. This is a reminiscence of matriarchal times, when 
the wife resided permanently in her own home. Teda society comprises three distinct 
classes—the nobles, who are extremely proud of their pedigree and control everything ; 
the common people, who, though not slaves or serfs, have few rights and are mainly 
dependent on the nobles; and the blacksmiths, a despised pariah class, such as is also 
met in Masailand, Somaliland, and other parts. They never mix by marriage with 
their neighbours, who in some places speak of them with bated breath, regarding 
them with a sort of awe, as uncanny folks whom it would be dangervus to treat with 
disrespect. Whether they are remotely connected with the European Gypsies, who 
came originally: from India, is a question which cannot be settled pending further 
information. 

The Tedas might in some respects be regarded as the most polite people in the 
world. Two armed warriors or brigands approaching each other on the steppe will 
take some fifteen minutes to exchange salutations. First both stop suddenly; then, 
crouching and throwing the litham (veil) over the lower part of the face, thoy grasp 
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the spear ‘in * their right hand and the billchok in their left, aaa thus advance 
stealthily to within speaking distance. After these preliminaries they. begin to inter- 
change compliments, as if they had not met for months, though they may have only 
parted company a day or so before. Serious inquiries | are made after the health of 
themselves and family connections, every assuring answer being received with oex- 
pressions of hearty thanksgiving to Allah. Such formalities are merely survivals from 
the times when every stranger was looked upon as a possible enemy, against whom it 
might be well to take every precaution. In more advanced communities the pre- 
cautions are reduced to a mere doffing of the hat, or at most to a courteous bow. 
Even in the less advanced Uganda, erestinis are reduced to a few conventional 
queries and responses, such as “ How dost thou do?” “How dost thou do?” ‘ What 
news?” “Good news!”—followed by a good deal of mumbling in a lower key, until 
it becomes scarcely audible, although the lips go on working. The Baganda are most 
particular about this interchange of grunts. It is thought a gross rudeness to break 
off after merely grunting six times. Most of this time the grunters are crouching in 
a squatting attitude (Uganda Protectorate, page 686). The marriage rites have also 
been greatly simplified. With the girl’s consent the wooer brings two gourds of beer 
to talk the matter over with her father; who explains what he wants—perhaps a few 
thousand cowry shells, a goat, a bundle of salt, and some bark-cloth, all to be procured 
within three days, that being the period allowed for making her ready—that is, 
shaving her head and anointing her all over with oil. When the articles, worth perhaps 
18s. or 20s., are handed over, a party is formed at the father’s house, and all proceed 
to the bridegroom’s, beating drums and singing, and passing the rest of the day and 
the whole night in dancing and carousing. In the morning the party breaks up, the 
ceremony is finished, and the bride bides with her husband. On these occasions the 
contracting parties Srten wear highly ornamental courting and wedding costumes, which, 
however, are somewhat scanty, like those of the Zulu lovers (figs. pages 500 and 601), whe 
have not yet adopted the decent European garb of their Christian kinsfolk (fig. page 
504). Divorce appears to be very rare, even for misconduct, although in the case of 
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the king’s wives the penalty was formerly to be chopped up alive with the paramour. 
Under the British rule such offences are dealt with by fines in the native court. 
Families are not numerous, and a second son is looked upon as a great event, 
announced by tom-toming on a special drum, and rewarded by a present of some bark- 
cloth to the proud mother, 


Il. TOTEMISM—OMENS-—-CANNIBALISM 


TorreMisM—perhaps never widespread in Africa, for 1t is not a necessary factor in 
social evolution—still survives m an attenuated form in Uganda. Each clan has, of 
course, its own totem—the lion, the leopard, the elephant, the lung-fish, etc.—which 
is held sacred, never to be destroyed or eaten. The residents of the same village are 
also generally people of the same totem. But on the other hand there is no bar, as 
in Australia and North America, to a man marrying a woman of his own clan, his 
first cousins alone excepted, Thore are altogether twenty-nine totemic clans, including 
such ridiculous objects as the grasshopper, mushroom, ground-rat, wild date palm, 
and haricot beans. As this subject need not be again referred to, it may here be 
added that the only other African people amongst whom the system still prevails to 
any extent are the Bechuanas, of South Africa, the totems of whose chief tribes are 
the following: Batlaro, klu (the elephant); Batlapin, tlapi (the fish); Barolong, mare 
(the buffalo); Barotse, chuene (the Cape baboon); Bawanketsi, kwena (the crocodile) ; 
Bakatla, katla (the monkey); Bamangwato, puti (the duiker antelope). Whatever sig- 
nificance it may have had originally, there seems little doubt that, at least among 
the present Bechuanas, the totem is simply the tutelar tribal deity, In their language, 
fino, to dance, means also to worship, with which may be compared the ceremonial 
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dance of the Israelites. So the Bechuanas, when questioned about the nature of 
their totems, will tell you that they hne to them—dance to, or worship them as 
their chief god and protector of the tribe (A. H. Keane, The Boer States, page 126). 

Returning to the north, we meet in Abyssinia and Ethiopia mixed Semitic populations 
who represent socially an interesting phase of barbaric culture, the foundations of which 
were laid in Arabia Felix thousands of years ago, while the superstructure was raised 
first under Hellenic, then under Alexandrian Christian influences, and later developed 
under generally unfavourable conditions in the midst of the surrounding Galla and other 
= rude Hamitic peoples. Christian 
nti ps we and pagan practices are everywhere 
yr” | found in close association, and al- 
though the bulk of the Abyssinians 
outwardly profess an early form of 
Christianity, they pay little heed to 
its injunctions in the family circle. 
Even the marriage rites, which 
include the communion and have 
theoretically binding force, are re- 
garded with indifference, and, in 
fact, usually dispensed with, so that 
not one in a hundred unions is 
solemnised by the priest. Legally, 
divorce on either side, for whatever 
cause, is not permissible more than 
three tines, a sufficiently wide lati- 
tude in most Christian lands. But 
in Abyssinia, as generally amongst 
heathens, the parties dissolve the 
contract as often as they please, 
and in all such cases the children 
are distributed according to sex 
between the father and the mother. 
Even in the naming of the children 
there are reminiscences of pagan 
usage, the baptismal name being 
taken from one of the national 
saints, while the ordinary namo is 
composed of the first words uttered 
by the mother after the birth of 
her child. 

But all classes attach extreme 
importance to the strict observance 
of the funeral rites, as if on them depended the salvation of the soul. The most saintly 
person would find the gates of heaven closed against him if his relations neglected to 
pay for the masses prescribed for the dead, or even if they omitted the funeral banquet 
which shonld be provided for the living. Hence the poor will pinch themselves during 
half their lives to save enough for these purposes at the end. The dead are buried in 
churchyards, as formerly in Europe, and these enclosures are planted in the same way 
with yews, cedars, and other conifers, everywhere regarded as funereal trees. 

The Gallas, southern neighbours of the Abyssinians, but more Moslems than Christians, 
and perhaps more pagans than Mosléms, show traces of these interminglings in their 
domestic, arrangements. Thus the women, although required to do both household and 
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field work, are usually treated with much con- 
sideration, while polygamy is practised only to 
a very limited extent, as if kept under control by 
Christian influences. Amongst the purely pastoral 
tribes young men are restricted absolutely to one 
consort, the privilege of enjoying two being 
reserved for the aged. If the family is limited, 
the wife will herself urge her husband to supply 
the deficiency by taking a second spouse. She 
will even look out the fairest damsel in camp, 
appear as a suppliant before the tent, and plead 
that she is the daughter of a great chief, but 
has only two children; so the maiden within tho 
tent is implored to marry her husband, that the 
family may become powerful and show a strong 
front to the enemy. If the plea is successful she 
will then bring the new wife to her hut, and during 
the ensuing festivities introduce her children, on 
whose heads each man present lays his hands, 
vowing to live and die for them as for his own. 
For the next seven days the children go the 
rounds, visiting all their new relations, while the 
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resumes her prerogative, the second waiting on 
the company, and being henceforth looked upon 
asa beloved daughter. The first union is effected, 
not by purchase, but by barter—that is, the 
interchange of sisters; and if the suitor have no 
sister, he captures some girl at the next foray, 
aud adopts her for the purpose. But among 
some tribes he visits the family of the girl of 
his fancy, takes off his bead necklace, and throws 
it into her lap, her acceptance being taken as 
conclusive. Thereupon he arranges for the num- 
ber of cattle to be paid over to her father, and 
goes off with his bride. No ceremony is observed 
at the birth of a child, and its name is chosen 
by the father from some incidental circumstance, 
or from any birthmark on its body. Nor do 
any special rites attend the dead to the grave, 
where they are deposited dressed in their ordinary 
garb, ‘hen the friends are entertained with a 
funeral feast, supplied from the cattle left by 
the departed. In the after-life, Muhammadans, 
Christians, and pagans are assigned three distinct 
underground abodes, where they dwell in bliss 
| - eee, O% In fire according to their deserts. 
Photo by B. Ws Congy)  [Dherbern, In Masailand licence rules till marriage, 
a zune wercx-nocror. which, as already stated, is reserved for those 
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warriors who have completed their time as raiders or combatants. Then they buy 
their wives in much the usual way, and these are bound henceforth to be faithful, 
transgressions without the husband’s sanction being formerly punished by clubbing to 
death, now usually by fining the co-respondent. Naming the children is apparently a 
more important affair than wedding the wife. At first a boy may be called after his 
grandfather; but when about a year old he is named, with some ceremony, perhaps 
after his father, or from some casual circumstance. If he is a firstborn, the mother also 
assumes this second name, a goat and a cow being killed on this occasion, and eaten 
by the friends. Should this boy die, the mother retains his namo till the birth of 
another, when in the same way she takes that given to this second child at the family 
gathering. Girls take their mother’s name till their marriage, when they are renamed 
by their husbands, and henceforth it would be unlucky to be addressed by their first 
name, Yet this name is resumed if, after a time, they remain childless. It is also 
unlucky to refer by name to the dead, who must be spoken of as “My brother,” “My 
sister,’ ‘My father,” as the case may be. Tho importance attached by primitive peoplos 
to the name itself, so different from Juliet’s view, is based on the assumption that the 
name and its bearer are one, so that to utter it carelessly or disrespectfully becomes a 
personal offence, to be avenged on the first opportunity. 

After death common people are removed some distance from the village, and left 
to be devoured by beasts and 
carrion birds; but chiefs are in- 
terred, and a year after the burial 
the eldest son or heir offers @ sacri- 
fice and libation of goat’s blood, 
milk, and honey, and then removes 
and hides away the skull, which 
is supposed to confirm him in 
power, and endow him with the 
wisdom of his predecessor. There 
is no future life for women or 
cominon folk, but only for chiefs, 
some of whom return to earth in 
the guise of pythons or cobras, 
who are accordingly tended, and 
live in a half-tamed state in holes 
or crevices near the villages. The 
tribal snakes of the Masai are black, 
because they are themselves dark- 
skinned; those of the Europeans 
white, for a like reason. 

The Kavirondo Bantus, who are 
inclined to polygamy owing to the 
women outnumbering the men, 
enjoy a high reputation for morality, 
and formerly not only the wife, 
but even unmarried people, were 
punished with death for licentious 
conduct. They are exogamists— 
that is, seek their wives outside 
the clan—whereas most Africans [im rE, pees na rea 
are endogamists, marry ing in or Photo by sha Sea pnies Misnon, Miertanen Hut, Natal. eons 
out of the clan indifferently. Girls’ A ZULU MEDICINE-MAN FIGHTING & COMING HAILATORM. 
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may be betrothed at the ago of six or seven, the suitor making repeated small presents 
to her father until she is handed over to him in due course. There is no bar to 
unions with a deceased wife’s sister, or with any number of them—the husband having, 
in fact, the right to the first refusal one after the other of his wife’s younger sisters as 
they come to marriageable age; nor can they be surrendered to other applicants until 
he has declined them. 

The dead are not exposed, as by the Masai, but interred—chiefs in their own huts 
in a sitting posture, with the head protruding above ground. This is then covered 
with a large earthen pot, which is lifted from time to time to see how the ants are 
getting on with the process of changing the head to a skull. The work completed, 
the skull is buried close to the hut, and the skeleton after the same treatment reinterred 
with much ceremony in some “consecrated ground,” such as a grove on the hill-top. 
A chief at burial is wrapped in the hide of the ox killed for his funeral feast, while 
ordinary people are deposited on their right side, and with the legs doubled up, in a 
grave dug by their friends in the middle of the hut, which is then forsaken. A chief 
may be mourned by wailing night and morning for a whole year; others for a few 
weeks, by mourners wearing a string of banana fibre round neck and waist. 

The important subject of Omens, which play a large part in the Kavirondo social 
system, may here be conveniently dealt with. An omen is any sight, sound, dream, or 
other incident which is held tu convey a message of future good or evil tidings from 
some unknown source. Thusin Kavirondoland a journey will turn out well if at starting 
a bird cries out on the left hand; badly, if on the right. If the traveller asks the first 
person he meets, “Are you lucky or unlucky?” and receives answer “ Unlucky,” he 
should return home. This 
refers to the belief that 
throughout life everybody 
is either a lucky or an un- 
lucky person, the point 
being decided in childhood 
by the favourable or un- 
favourable day on which 
he happens to enter a house 
in the early morning. — If 
the firstborn of a young 
couple is a girl, 1t 18 very 
lucky, so that a person 
setting out on a journey 
may ask the first man he 
meets, ‘Was your firstborn 
a boy or a girl?” and if 
the reply is a boy, he 
should stop at home. If 
on starting he strikes the 
big toe of his right foot 
against a stone or root, it 
is bad; but if first the right 
toe and then the left, it is 
well, and still better if he 
strikes the big toe of his 
| left foot twice running. 
MN EAS! BCS, : | The Nilotio Negroes have 
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the right hand sometimes 
again becomes the lucky 
one. If the bird sings on 
the right-hand side, it is a 
good omen for war, but 
bad for an ordinary visit, 
and why this should be no- 
body has yet been able to 
find out. If a cat crosses 
the road from right to left, 
it is well; if the other 
way, bad. If a rat is seen 
running ahead of the man, 
it is good; but if it runs 
across the road either way, 
it is unlucky. If on a 
journey a man strikes the 
little toe of either foot, it 
is a very bad sign; if the 
big toe, it is propitious. 
If a man’s firstborn be a 
boy, and he sets gut to 
travel, it will be bad if the 
first person he meets is also 
aman if the firstborn is a 
girl, and he meots a woinan 
at the start, that, too, is a 
bad sign. 

In the Nandi system 
right and left again get 
mixed, so that on a return 
journey it is good for the 
bird to sing on the right, 
bad on the left; bad also 
for a black snake to cross 
the path, but very good 
for a rat to cross in front 
of the wayfarer. It 1s also 
good to strike the little toe Pameby herons] Liye 
0 f ej ther foo t against a, KABAIL CHILDREN, NORTH ALGERIA. 
stone when on the warpath. No ficld work must be done the day after an earthquake 
or a hailstorm, and an ox killed by lightning must not be taken home, but eaten in 
the bush (Uganda Protectorate, passim). 

Quite another type of omens is prevalent in Nyasaland, where, besides snakes and 
tree-stumps, flour, dreams, and the oracle are leading features. When a good sign is 
wanted before undertaking any serious business, a little flour is put down at the head 
of the bed; and if 1t does not fall so as to form a fine-pointed cone, the sign is unpro- 
pitious, and the matter in hand must be put off. Then the oracle is consulted to know 
the reason why, and the answer will probably be, “Try again”; and if still unfavourable, 
the explanation may be that some witch has a hand in the business, whence endless 
trouble and tragedy. If the flour forms a shapely cone for a man bound on some 
expedition, and he has also a dream about it, all will prosper. Some rely more even 
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on the dream than the 
flour, which if put down 
carefully cannot but form 
a cone, which, if the rats 
are kept away, will maintain 
its form; but these are scep- 
tics. Lastly, if the expedi- 
tion starts under the most 
promising auspices, but the 
leader happons to stumble 
against a tree-stump, he at 
once gives up all hope, and 
returns again to consult the 
oracle, which is all the time 
a fraud—some calculating 
; ; medicine-man interested in 
Photo by the Trapynst Measton, Martann Hill, Natal, hoodwinking his dup 8. 

A LULU WITCH FORTUNE-TRLLING, In Nyasaland women 

hold a very low position, 

being regarded chiefly as child-bearers and beasts of burden. When a woman meets any 
men on the path, she has to step aside, kneel, and clap her hands, although they may 
actually be her own slaves. The cnstom is now disappearing, but formerly she always 
knelt when addressing a man. This represents about the most degraded status of 
woman in human society, and with it correspond all the family relations. Thus the 
heir to a person leaving four or five wives inherits them all, these being regarded as 
sv much property. Girls captured in a raid become ipso facto the wives of the raider. 
In some districts two skins of a buck are a fair price for a wife, although the rela- 
tions are such that the term “wife” is really a misnomer. How can she be called a 
wife, who may be paid over to a creditor m settling of accounts? Yet after death she 
receives a little consideration, since her owner makes an offering to her spirit before 
seeking another to fill her place. But this is because the disembodied soul, helpless in 
the flesh, is free and dangerous in the spirit world, and must therefore be appeased 
with offerings. There are also some restrictions, and while a man may marry his sister- 
in-law, his sister is barred. Moreover, one of the women is more or less free, while 
all the others are absolute slaves—“ live-stock,” as they have been called. The free 
wife, who cannot be sold in payment of debts, has charge of the home and the farm. 
She keeps the others at work, often literally under the lash, or else starving them into 
obedience. If a junior is very obstreperous she may even be put in the cruel slave- 
stick, and in one instance she was brought to reason by her overseer throwing her infant 
into the fire. There is no such thing as a wedding service, and the suitor, as soon as the 
bargain is settled, leaves his own home and builds a house for himself in his wife’s village. 
This she enters without any ceremony beyond perhaps a little bcer-drinking, merely 
bringing her own effects—pots, baskets, a bed, and some flour for the first meal. All the 
rest—hoe, axe, spear, bow and arrows—belong to the man’s outfit. The women do all 
the hard work—ploughing, sowing, reaping, harvesting, brewing, milling—this last being 
the hardest of all, the corn being pounded to a fine flour in a mortar with a very heavy 
pestle. In return the husband provides them with clothing, which in some districts may 
cost him no more than 2a. a year for each. For misconduct they may be reprimanded 
at first; but a relapse ensures, if not death, dismissal if a free wife, selling into bondage 
for the others.’ Divorce, or at least sepgration, may easily be brought about in divers 
ways, by ore speaking disrespectfully of the other, by the death of the wife’s children, 
by the husband neglecting to sew her clothes, this being a part of his duty, by “inoom- 
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patibility of temperament,” 
and so on. In such cases 
the woman carries off her 
own effects, and may also 
be presented with a male 
slave, she giving her late 
master a female slave in 
return. 

Some of the Nyasa 
chiefs, especially the Mako- 
lolos of the Shiré district, 
have quite large establish- 
ments—harems, in fact, of 
50, 100, or even 170; and 
to the question which is 
sometimes asked—how can 
they maintain them all ?— Dal ae ; Ai 
the answer is, there is no Pies by permnieston of Colonel James J. Harrison, 
difficulty ; the more women PYGMIES DANCING. 

a man has the richer he 

is, since it is they who maintain him, not he them. In some places a potent chief was 
formerly accompanied to the other world by a number of slaves and women, who were 
put into the grave along with him, arms and legs being often first broken to make them 
he still Even after burial special messengers might be sent to the departed chief. 
His heir might summon a slave, give him the message, and “dispatch” him; and, if 
anything happened to be forgotten, a second or a third might follow as a “ postseript.” 
These “customs” were at one time universal amongst the Southern Bantus and the 
Upper Guinea peoples. 

In Nyasaland the burial 1» preceded by the first mourning, the “mourning at the 
door,” which consists of plaintive chants, wailings, tom-tomings, dancmg, and perhaps 
salvoes of firearms, and may be kept up for days and weeks. Meantime the body 1s 
washed, wrapped in calico, taed up in a mat, and laid in the grave in various postures, but 
usually nearly upright, the 
grave being often dug in 
the house of the departed. 
With him are deposited all 
his clothes, his bed, beads, 
and other effects, while 
offerings of food are placed 
at the head of the grave, 
with a pitcher of water and 
his drinking cup. All the 
vessels are left behind, 
being first broken to pre- 
vent thieves or others from 
stealing them. The funeral 
concludes with the destruc- 
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offerings are presented as long as his memory survives. He is especially remembered on 
the grand commemoration day, two or three months after the burial, when there is a great 
gathering of his friends, much feasting, carousing, and singing of drinking songs, in 
which the departed spirit is supposed to join. These or analagous funeral rites prevail 
over a great part of Bantuland, and need not again be referred to. 

Any persons found prowling about the graves of the dead are regarded as ghouls 
or cannibals, and this belief alone might suffice to attest the general prevalence of 
anthropophagy in former times, It is often spoken of as ‘ceremonial cannibalism,” as 
if it were indulged in not to satisfy the cravings of hunger, but merely as a semi-roligious 
rite, or to acquire the great qualities of some fallen foe, by “assimilating” bits of his 
heart or brain. This may bo the case in some places, but the statemont is not generally 
applicable to the relations in Africa, where thore is still a broad “cannibal zone,” in 
which human flesh is eaten as food in the stri¢tost sense of the word. In this cannibal 
zone, which stretches from the Gulf of Guinea eastwards to the Welle region, and from 
Sudan southwards far into the Congo Basin, all travellers speak of the practice not as 
“a rite or a privilege reserved for the chiefs,’ bunt as a recognised social institution. 
During his first voyage down the Lualaba-Congo, Stanley tells us that his flotilla was 
attacked at many points for the express purpose of procuring a fresh supply of “ meat,” 
which was openly sold in the market-placc. Prisoners of war were killed and cured for 
future consumption, and herds of human cattle were “preserved and fatted for the 
table.” So deeply rooted was the custom that the victims themselves took it as a matter 
of course, and bided their time cheerfully, like those youths and maidens, decked with 
wreaths and bright feathers, who went jubilant to the shambles of the Aztec temples. 
A woman rescued by a@ missionary against her will returned of her own accord next 
day to the pen where her associates were all waiting patiently to be killed and eaten. 
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Photo by H. Roberts. 


A GROUP OF BOYS OF THE BOMVAN KAFIR TRIBE DRESSED FOR A DANCE. 


The dance is held on the occasion of the boys of this tribe coming of age, and it lasta from aunrise to sunset, when the danoers drop from sheer 
exhaustion, The head-dross and akirts aré composed of reeds, and the bodies are spotted with some white aubstance, such as chalk or lime, 
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oe So also Herbert Ward tells 
in us that during his residence 
in the Free State, brutal 
scenes of cannibalism were 
of daily occurrence (Five 
Years with the Congo Canni- 
bals, page 132). Pére 
Angouard reports that in 
the Ubangi Valley the 
natives eat human flesh 
because they prefer it to any 
other. ‘Nearly every day 
some slave is cut up and 
cooked for a village feast, 
the banyguets being got up 
on the flimsiest pretexts, 
such as the announcement 
8 of any good tidings.” Three 
From a photo an the collection of Sir Harry Johnston, G.C M.G., K.C.B. groat nations may be men- 
A OHIKF GOING TO PLAY (NEW CALABAR). tioned as perhaps the most 
notorious offenders — the 
Fans of the Ogowé region on the West Coast, and the Nyamnyams and Mangbattus 
of the Welle Basin. The Fans did not eat their own dead, but they bartered them for 
those of their neighbours, which they would even disinter and devour. Both Schwein- 
furth and Junker describe in vivid language “the extreme cannibalism of the peoples 
dwelling south of the Welle, who even eat one another and all condemned to death, 
so that amongst the Mangbattus there is an unfailing supply of these viands” (Junker, 
1, 248). This traveller mentions the case of a young man who was condemned 
to be killed and eaten almost in his very presence, while ‘some female slaves were 
preparing the porridge for the cannibal feast” (ibid.). In recent years anthropophagy has 
even increased in the Free State, where the Manyuema and other savages employed by 
the Belgian officials to punish the natives for remissness in the collection of rubber and 
ivory live to a large extent on the bodies of the slain (Morell). A sort of “ceremonial 
cannibalism ” also survives in some places, as in Kafirland, whore when a brave enemy is 
slain, his liver, seat of valour, his ears, seat’ of wisdom, and other parts, seats of other vir- 
tues, are cut off, baked to ashes, mixed to a paste with other ingredients, and swallowed 
in the belief that these qualities will thus be acquired (Light in Africa, page 212). 





If, RELIGION—FETISHISM— WITCHCRAFT—ORDEALS—ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 


Turovucuout the whole of North Africa—Egypt, Tripoli, Mauritania, the Sahara, and 
Sudan —Jsiam is dominant, but presents few special features except where it assumes a 
political aspect, as amongst the Sentsiya brotherhood of the oases, or else becomes 
intermingled with the primitive cults of the aborigines, as in Sénaar and other parts of 
Sudan. Those Arab and Berber Muhammadans who are not still tented nomads are either 
settled as peasants and stock-breeders in the fertile districts, or else congregated in 
compact bodies as traders and craftsmen in the towns, and all are strict observers of their 
religious duties (see fig. page 485). There are also numerous small groups which enjoy 
great repute either as shorfa (plural of sherif, a descendant of the Prophet), maraboute 
(saints, reclusos, and charlatans), or khan (i.e. brethren”), these last constituting the 
Senisiys Confraternity, a semi-religious, semi-political body which has acquired immense 
influence throughout the Muhammadan world. It takes its name from its founder, the 
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Algerian Sheikh Sentisi, who set up as a zealous preacher at Benghazi in 1848, but in 
1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he died soon after “in the odour of sanctity.” 
Since then the brotherhood has continued to flourish under his successors, who are 
regarded as the true Mahdi destined to restore the power of Islam. Numerous zawyaa 
(convents)—each a little centre of fanaticism, industry, and even culture—have been 
founded in Tripolitana and the Saharan oases; while the Faredgha establishment— 
convent, mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined—has thus become the head- 
quarters of a politico-religious organisation which numbers millions of devoted adherents, 
and makes its influence felt from Mauritania to Mesopotamia. The Sultan of Wadai and 
all his Moslem subjects are affiliated to the brotherhood, which continues to expand 
throughout North Africa, though carefully watched by the British and French authorities. 
The society certainly refused to countenance the late Nubian Mahdi and his Khalifian 
successor at Omdurman, but that was only because the time had not yet come. 

A curious intermingling of Moslem and animistic beliefs is presented by the Negroid 
Finj people of Senaar, who pass for fairly good Muhammadans, practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous fakirs and dervishes, and conform to most of 
the other Koranic precepts. Yet beneath this thin Moslem veneer they are veritable 
pagans at heart, still firmly believing, for instance, in the gross superstitions formerly 
associated even in Europe with the popular notions regarding were-wolves and vampires. 
The much-dreaded Finj sahahirs (wizards) are credited with the power of transforming 
themselves at night into hyswnas and hippopotami, which roam about seeking to destroy 
their enemies, and inflict injury even on the most saintly Mussulmans. The marajils, as 
these human hyznas are called, hold unhallowed cannibal feasts in the gloomy recesses of 
the woodlands, indicating their presence by their fearful howlings, just as amongst the 
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pre-Columbian Aztecs wayfarers were stricken with awe by the midnight roar of the 
transformed human jaguars. In the daytime the marafils again assume their human form, 
but are still dangerous, since a glance from their evil eye suffices to wither the limbs, the 
heart, or the entrails of their victims, who thus perish in the most horrible torments. To 
counteract these dire machinations, the scribes write passages from the Koran on slips of 
paper, which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by those who suppose themselves 
threatened by the hostile sahahirs. Thus are the higher and lower forms of belief 
strangely fused together in the smoke of the Koranic texts. It is much the same in parts 
of West Sudan, where the primitive pagan substratum has been overlaid both by Moslem 
and Christian notions. ‘Thus some of the Senegal Wolofs swallow scraps of paper inscribed 
with passages from the Koran, which they cannot read; while others wear medals and 
scapulars of the Trinity, which they cannot understand. 

In heathen Africa, away from all Christian or Moslem contacts, the prevailing 
cults are various forms of animism and ancestor-worship, in which fetishism, magic, 
witchcraft, and ordeals reach their highest (or lowest) development. The misunderstood 
and much-abused term “ Frrisn” is a Portuguese word meaning primarily something hand- 
mado, sect up as a god to be worshipped. But in Upper Guinea, where the subject can 
be best studied, anything, hand-made or not, may be a fetish, but remains so only so 
long as it is supposed to be the abode of some indwelling spirit. As explained by 
Colonel A. B. Ellis, the idea of the indwelling god is never lost sight of, and if for 
any reason forsaken by him, the object is cast aside as henceforth worthless, since it is 
never valued for its own sake. There is a degraded form of fetishism, found loss 
perhaps in Upper Guinea than amongst the West Indian Negroes, whose oheah system, 
formerly involving a belief in certain tangible objects animated by a deity, “has now 
become a worship paid to tangible and inanimate objects which of themselves are 
believed to possess the power to injure. In Enrope itself we find evidence amongst 
the Roman Catholic populations of the South that fetishism is a corruption of a former 
cult rather than a primordial 
faith. The lower classes 
there have confused the 
intangible with the tangible, 
and believe that the images 
of the saints can both see, 
hear, and feel. Thus we 
find the Italian peasants 
and fishermen beat and ill- 
treat their images when 
their requests have not been 
complied with” (The Tshi- 
spearking Peoples, page 194). 

But far more wide- 
spread are the deep-rooted 
ideas associated with magic, 
witcheraft, and ordeals. This 
is an extromely interesting 
subject, as affording many 
object-lessons in illustration 
of the incredible degree 
to which the lower raves 
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A PAIR OF ZULU LOVERS, 
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Photo by H Roberts 
FINGO BOY DECORATED FOR A WEDDING CEREMONY, 


on good terms; so the blame falls chiefly 
on the witches, who, as formerly in 
Europe, are usually the oldest and most 
hideous of their sex. The proper course 
is to subject the accused to trial by 
ordeal, and, if found guilty, sentence 
them to summary execution. But tho 
populace, in their blind fury and terror, 
frequently forestall justice by lynching 
the witch without waiting for proof. 
Strange to say, as so frequently occurred 
when the craze was rampant in Europe, 
the old women will often plead guilty 
and charge themselves with deaths which 
they could not have compassed. 

The Orpzats here referred to are 
intimately associated with the witchcraft 
superstition, and are the last appeal, not 
only in most criminal, but even in many 
civil cases—as, for instance, in disputes 
between creditors and debtors which can- 
not be decided on “the evidence before 
the Court” (Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, page 116). Nobody can refuse to 
stand the test without incurring univer 
odium anf intolerable persecution. In 
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But it is of such vast extent that selections 
will have to be made. At the base of the 
whole delusion lies the prevalent belief that 
nobody dies a natural death, but is killed by 
the magic power and machinations of some 
malignant witch or wizard, who has to be 
smelt out by the witch-doctor, and punished 
generally by the cruellest death that can 
be suggested by the friends of the victim. 
The result of this theory has been more 
disastrous than wars, slave-hunting, epi- 
demics, and all other calamities combined. 
Thus most of the Mbenga people about 
Corisco Bay on the West Coast have been 
hterally exterminated by the witch-doctors, 
more potent for evil than the most despotic 
chiefs themselves (see fig. page 490). 

In Yorubaland, Upper Guinea, as also 
in Kafraria, wizards and witches are believed 
to hold nightly revels at the foot of trees 
tenanted by malevolent spirits who are 
supposed to aid them in their evil doings 
(see fig. page 489). The magicians are the 
main cause of sickness and death, which can 
rarely be attributed directly to the gods, 
with whom the people are careful to keep 
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A ZULU IN MARRIAGE COSTUME, 
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A 7ULU WEDDING-PARTI, 


Yorubaland a man suspected of changing himself into a hyawna at night in order to 
prey upon sheep and cattle, or even human beings, can free himself only by taking 
the poison cup, the most common form of ordeal in Africa. The effects of the dose 
vary greatly according to the nature of the potion, and also according to the disposition 
of the medicine-man or mountebank who is called in to administer it, and may so 
prepare it as to be either fatal or harmloss at his pleasuro—that is, make it tally with 
his own interest. 

Capello and Ivens witnessed a case in Lundaland where the diviner produced from 
a dirty rag a curious collection of such things as a parrot’s beak, a human tooth, 
a cocoanut-shell, the neck of a glass bottle, an antelope’s horn, twelve small sticks 
of equal size, a panther’s claw, and a kind of rattle, handing this last to the woman 
on her trial. Then the advocate of the accuser, a tall gaunt person of ferocious 
aspect, stepped forward to denounce the wretched creature in a long speech, accompanied 
with much yelling and gesticulation, playing, in fact, what we should call the game of 
bluff. The woman having now quatfed the goblet, the first charlatan handed her nine 
of the little sticks, saying they were twelve, and displaying all the other objects to see 
if she recognised them. Taking them one by one and constantly shaking the rattle, 
she was suddenly seized with a nervous convulsion, and fell to the ground with a 
groan. This time the drug was not harmless, but very potent, so that “ her eyes were 
bloodshot and appeared to be starting from their orbits; her mouth filled with the 
mortal poison, her excessive thinness and the contortions of her body gave the unhappy 
creature a most hideous aspect. They tried to raise her, but her knees bent under her; 
she made superhuman efforts to rise, but her body became stiffened with spasms and 
remained rigidly arched.” It was the rigor mortis, and so she died, guiltless of any 
crime (From Benguella to Yacca, page 383). 

Until quite recently tho superstition was still rife amongst the Bahima of Ankole, 
which was continually agitated by the smelling-out of witches and wizards and their 
execution. Sir Harry Johnston had to banish a great chief who was constantly accusing 
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Photo by the Tiapynrst Mission, Mariann Hill, Natal, 
A WEDDING PROCESSION OF CHRISTIAN KAFIRS 


and killing harmless persons for the crime. He was himself a great priest, and there are 
many such who, besides conducting the worship of spirits and indulging in witchcraft 
on their own account, act as doctors or medicine-mon. In Uganda there is a mulogo, 
a medicine-man of evil repute, who is supposed to prowl about at night, and by dancing 
before the banana-groves cause them to wither up. He has some power of self-hypnotism, 
and undoubtedly exercises a mesmeric influence over weak-minded people. Amongst 
the Zulu-Kafirs the medicine-men claim supernatural powers, and pretend even to com- 
mand the very elements, to bring on rain when wanted, or to drive away the destructive 
hailstorm (see fig. page 491). In Kavirondo there are two kinds of witchcraft—the 
obujwra, or white magic, associated with hypnotism and divination for harmless purposes, 
and the obulego, which is little else than poisoning or scaring people into fits by uncanny 
practices. Here also trials for witchcraft are by the ordeal of the mwavi, or poison cup, 
which, however, is seldom strong enough to be fatal (Uganda Protectorate, passim). 

Far otherwise is it in NVyasu/and, where till lately the practice was widespread and 
attended by cunspeakab! e horrors. To be sure there is a mild concoction from the bark 
of the mwa (mwavi) tree, which is used for” trivial offences, and may even be taken 
by proxy—that is, by a fowl or a dog or some animal representing the accused, who 
is let off if it survives. But when serious business is méant the drug is “ warranted 
to kill,” else the witch-finder would lose her reputation—her, because in the N yase, 
region all the detectives are women, Honce the very word “woman” has abqnine 
an ominous meaning, and if any one should threaten to go to the “ Woman,” you ' fiat 
consider your days numbered. Much worse than the mwai is the mbanilo, by which i 
is replaced, especially amongst the Yao people. This is not a form of ordeal, but a 
horrible: instrument of torture, applied to extort confession of bewitching, as well as 
of theft, misconduct, and other es The head of the accused is inserted like a 
wedge into the partly split stem of a small tree. and vowerful nulleva than ured to 
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bring the two parts together. The instrument works like a gigantic nut-cracker, and 
the pressure is kept up till the victim confesses to a crime he has not committed, just 
as formerly in the torture-chambers of the Spanish Inquisition, The true ordeal amongst 
the Makololos recalls one much in vogue in mediwval Europe—a jar of boiling water 
or oil, from which the accused have to fish up a stone with bare arms, the extent of 
the scalding determining that of the guilt. 

In Nyasaland the bewitcher who practises the occult arts is believed to be addicted 
to cannibalism of a revolting kind. He kills his victims in order to eat them, instilling 
a powerful poison into their ears while asleep, and using the horns of a small buck 
for the purpose. The bewitchers meet to plan the crime and share the flesh, and even 
should one die, the rest are safe so long as the horns are securely hid away. Hence 
the great object of the detective is to find the horns, and thus discover the sorcerers. 
On the day appointed for the investigation all assemble with much drum-beating for 
the witch-dance (see fig. page 489), leaving a large space for the “woman,” who presently 
rushes in, looking as if haunted by all the Furies of pagan mythology. Her face, 
breast, and arms are daubed with blood-red patches; her head is covered with snaky 
tresses, which hang down her back; her loins are girt with leopard-skins; her legs 
overhung with rattles, which tinklo at evory step. In her hand she grasps a scourge 
of tails, waving them wildly about, while her eyes roll and stare in her fierce frenzy, 
as if surrounded by fiends who, invisible to others, are dreadful realities to her. After 
wrestling with them for somo time, she bounds into the circle, shouting and dancing 
and singing, eating ,grass and chewing foliage for hours together, and threatening 
that none shall escape, even though they change to leopards or carrion kites. Then 
all hands are held out, and as she touches now one, now another of the foredoomed 
bewitchers—for there may be several—she leaps back with a terrible start and a wild 
scream. All those are inevitably sacrificed, and the gathering breaks up to watch the 
process of discovering the horns 
where they have been duly placed hi 
beforehand, and then to witness (4 
the last sad scene of the mwai cup. 

The midnight feasts of the 
cannibal witches are thus described 
by a native: “They cook the body 
at night, when every one is asleep, 
in a pot with water and salt. They 
eat it with their porridge as a 
relish, in the same way as they 
would cat a fowl. They go and 
bury the bones. They take the 
head and singe off the hair, and 
go to the stream and wash it with 
water, and take out the brains and 
cook them. They disembowel the 
body and eat all the entrails, after 
washing them at the stream.” Well 
may Dr. Duff Macdonald exclaim: 
“This whole superstition casts a 
dark shadow over the closing days 
of the poor native. If we pass 
over slaves (who may be killed to Oa . rs a a 
escort their master), and young Photo by Lekegian & Co.] [Oxtro, 
children, we do not hesitate to BTREXT MINSTRELA, CAIRO. 
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say that in many districts one-half of the natives are killed by mwai” (Africana, 
page 212). 

Ancestor-Worsuip, which is merely a form of animism developed in a particular 
direction, prevails almost as much in heathen Africa as in China. But it takes diverse 
aspects, and the kind of homage paid to departed souls differs greatly according to 
circumstances. The underlying principle appears to be that a man retains the same 
status in the after-life that he held in the present. Thus the spirit of a powerful 
chief would still be potent for good or evil—hence would have to receive all due 
deference to prevent him from venting his anger on his negloctful subjects; whereas 
the spirit of an ordinary person would command only ordinary attention, such as he 
enjoyed in this life. Now there are, or were, many more powerful chiefs on the west 
side, in the equatorial lake region, and in the extreme south—the kings of Ashanti, 
Dahomey, Benin, Uganda, Zulu and Kafir lands—than along the eastern seaboard, 
where Arab ascendency has held the natives in check, and prevented the rise of any 
great Negro or Bantu rulers. Here, therefore, ancestor-worship is attended only by 
a few simple rites, such as those paid to the departed spirits by the Wa-Pokomo, the 
Wa-Giryama, the Makuas, and other local tribes. Let one instance suffico for all. The 
Wa-Giryama of the East Coast, between Mombasa and Melindi, show some regard for 
Mulungu, a vague entity called a ‘Supreme Being,” who is also recognised by most 
of the east Bantu peoples down the coast as far as Kafraria. This shadowy deity, 
corresponding to the North American Afanitu, is really the apotheosis of some great or 
aged person, eponymous hero, or the like, after death deified in diverse ways as the 
Preserver, the Disposer, and especially the Creator. From his union with the carth 
all things have sprung, and human beings are Mulungu’s hens and chickens. Under 
him are all disembodied spirits, who are still to a lmited extent powerful for good or 
evil. They ask for offerings at their graves to appease their hunger, and such offerings 
are often made with a little flour and water poured into a cocoanut-shell let into the 

ground, the fowls and other victims 

rh 2 RE nf se SNe being so killed that the blood shall 

js ae ae td, ae | iam trickle into the grave. At the 
offering the dead are called upon 

by name to come and partake, 

and bring their friends with them, 
these also being mentioned by 
name. But whereas Christians 
pray to be remembcred of heaven 
and the saints, thesc Bantus pray 
rather that the new-born babe be 
forgotten of Mulungu, and so live! 
This is a reminiscence of the time 
when Mulungu, now almost harm- 
less and indifferent to mundane 
things, was the embodiment of 
all evil, hence to be feared and 
appeased by sacrifices. At present 
no distinction is drawn between 
good and bad spirits, but all are 
looked upon as human beings who 
are gone away to shadowland, 
Sid eeaattae et Mie where they are still animated by 
Photo 0 by Mr. Aldridge ° the same feelings, passions, and 
as MANDINGO BALENJEH OR NATIVE PLANO, fancies as the living. Some are 
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4 ZULU MUSICIAN AND AUDIENCE. 


even poor weaklings on whom offerings would be wasted. “The shade of So-and-so’s 
father is of no use at all; it has finished up his property, and yet he is no better,” was 
a native’s comment on the result of a series of sacrifices a man had vainly made to 
his father’s spirit to recover from an ailment. The souls of the departed may even be 
duped and tricked, and when beer is a-brewing some is poured out on the graves of 
the dead, who are invited to come and drink, and when drunk fall asleep, and so cease 
to disturb the living with their broils and bickerings, just like the wrangling fairies in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Keane’s Man Past and Present, page 95). 

What a contrast to all this is presented by tho relations on the Gold and Slave 
Coasts, where the spirits of departed despots, who revelled in blood when alive, still 
clamour for blood in Shadeland Hence the so-called annual “Customs,” or feasts of the 
dead, which were accompanied by the sacrifice, not of a few goats or fowls, as on the 
East Coast, but of a multitude of human beings, whose numbers were limited only by 
the whim and caprice of chiefs and kings. In “the capitals of the more powerful states 
—Ashanti, Dahomey, Benin—the scenes witnessed at these sanguinary rites were surpassed 
in horror only by those held by the Aztec monarchs in honour of their bloodthirsty 
gods before the Discovery; and all because the departed had to be maintained in the 
game social position beyond the grave that they enjoyed in this world, and had therefore 
to be supplied with slavos, wives, and attendants, each according to his rank—for the 
Customs, all now happily swept away, were also held “on a sliding scale” in honour 
of the more powerful chiefs in those Upper Guinea states (ibid. page 55). 

It is a relief to turn to the extreme south, where ancestor-worship is universal, 
but absolutely wnaccompanied by human pees Perhaps, as has been suggested, so 
many victims fall to the witch-doctors that none are left wherewith to honour the 
manes of the Zulu-Kafir chiefs, But, however this be, the greatest possible respect is 
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paid to them, and after the funeral men are appointed to watch over their graves day 
and night for several years, to prevent magicians from exhuming their bodies and 
using portions for the purposes of their dark art. 


IV. GOVERNMENT—WARFARE—WEAPONS 


Since the partition of the continent, which began about the year 1884, nearly all 
the native rulers have cither disappeared or been reduced to subordinate positions under 
the paramount European Powers. The Dey of Algiers is a memory; the Bey of Tunis 
a French pensioner; the Egyptian Khedive guarded by British bayonets; the ruthless 
despots of Upper Guinea cither dead, deposed, or exiled; the Fula Sultan of Sokoto a 
fugitive, and his emirs under due control; the Muato Yanvo of Lunda, and all the other 
Congolese potentates, put aside by Portugal and the Free State; the Barotse, Bechuana, 
and Basuto head-chiefs vassals of England; the Sultans of Borneo, Baghirmi, and Wadai 
dependent on European sutferance; the King of Unyoro, the King of Uganda, and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar under British protection. Of really autonomous states there 
remain only the Liberian Republic, the Saharan ‘Tuareg confederacies, the Abyssinian 
Christian ‘King of Kings,” and “His Sherifian Majesty” of Morocco (since the Inter- 
national Congress of Algeciras, 1906, reduced to a mere puppet of rival European States). 
Passing from these 
highly organised states to 
the more primitive «¢om- 
munities, we find amongst 
the African aborigines 
several small groups in 
which the tribal relations 
are still in a rudimentary 
state. Such are the Vaal- 
pens, the Pygmies, and 
Bushmen, who have no 
headmen at all, and the 
early Ilottentots and 
Wandorobo, who on emer- 
gency chose temporary 
headmen on their personal 
merits — mainly physical 
strength, courage, and 
sagacity; until those higher 
groups are at last reached 
in which the headman has 
acquired sufficient power 
and influence to retain his 
authority after the emer- 
gency has passed, and even- 
tually leave it to his heirs, 
thus, so to say, establishing 
a dynasty. Such are the 
Zulu-Kafirs, who have long 
genealogies of hereditary 
chiefs, the Basutos and 
Bechuanas, with their | 
totems or badges of office, ALGERIAN NATIVE ¥LUTH-PLAYER. 
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borne for generations by the tribal chiefs, the Mushi-Kongo nation, the Balolos, Mang- 
battus, Nyamnyams, the Mossos (see fig. page 486), and the more northerly tribes 
generally. 

Among the Bushman nomads no advance was ever made beyond the family unit. 
There was no organised government of any kind, no headmen were recognised, and 
each father of a family was absolute master of his own household, acknowledging ‘no 
control, and enjoying almost unlimited freedom of action. Yet, by an instinctive feeling 
of self-preservation, the horde would voluntarily gather against a threatened danger, 
and then their mode of warfare was confined to ambush, stratagem, and surprise, the 
plan of attack or retreat often displaying much shrewdness. Their only weapons were 
a short spear used chiefly for stabbing, and a bow about 24 ft. long, with poisoned 
reod arrows uearly 2 ft. long, of which two or three dozen were carried in a bark 
quiver suspended with thongs on the back. — 

The early Hottentols also enjoyed complete personal independence, paying little respect 
to anybody except the most expert leader éf’the hunt. After the chase he became an 
object of universal admiration, was congratulated and thanked for his “services to the 
state,” and received a sort of homage seated on a mat amid the assembled people. 
The next step would be his recognition as the champion and temporary, and then perma- 
nent, chief of the tribe, 
especially if an opportunity 
occurred of displaying lis 
skill and prowess in the 
battlefield. 

Amongst the JZulu- 
Kufirs social and political 
plogress are very marked, 
tor here we find orderly 
government established on 
the sure basis of powerful 
hereditary chiefs, supported 
by even more powerful 
medicine-men, and_ con- 
trolled only by immemorial 
tribal custom. So power- 
ful, indeed, were some of 
these Zulu chiefs, such as 
Chaka, Dingaan, Mozeli- 
katse, and Lobengula, that, 
in defiance of all custom, 
they rapidly developed 
into formidable military 
despots, who, lke their 
prototypes in more civilised 
lands, wasted half a conti- 
nent with fire and sword. 
But apart from these san- 
guinary episodes, custom 
ruled strong amongst all 
the Zulu-Kafir tribes, who 
have a regular civil and 
Photo ty Mb. L, Lout, ’ penal code handed down 
A NATIVE OF DAR NUBA, KORDOFAN, WITH A MUSICAL STRINGED INSTRUMENT. by oral tradition through 
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from custom is almost impossible (Light 
in Africa, page 193), Their warfare, 
which usually resolved itself into a cattlo- 
hunt, was conducted with some measure 
of humanity, the killed being seldom 
mutilated, although the head of a noted 
encmy might be made into a bowl for 
holding war medicine, which, when 
sprinkled over the men, inspired them 
with the valour and other virtues of the 
slain. The cattle wore largely used as 
mounts, and also trained, not for the 
fight as by the Hottentots, but to obey 
certain signals ordering the advance or 
retreat. Weapons were few, but effective 
—a large shield, heavy clubs, and the 
national assagai, of which there were 
two kinds, one short for thrusting, the 
other long for throwing. 

In Unyoro and Uganda the paramount 
chiefs had developed into real kings, in 
the European sense of the term, with 
thoroughly organised systems of govern- 
ment and officials with high-sounding 
names, though still to some extent at the 
mercy of capricious despots, such as the 
late Mutesa and Kabarega. Uganda, 
hike Japan, had its mythical Kuintu, 
founder of the dynasty, with a long line 
of successors, who were said to have 
originally borne the ill-omened title of 
Mukabya (Tear-Compeller), changed later 
to Kabaka, meaning rather “emperor” than king. Then these monarchs surrounded them- 
selves with great dignitaries—some hereditary, like our aristocracy, some elected or 
appointed ‘for a time, like our judges and cabinet ministers. Such were the Kattkiro, a 
kind of “prime minister”; the Mujasz, “‘ commander-in-chief” ; the Jumba, “ high admiral”; 
the provincial governors, with various titles; the Bakungu, hereditary barons; the 
Mukwenda, “treasurer”; and so on down to the “first and second class executioners ” and 
the “chief hangman.” These last were no sinecurists, for the king’s prestige was kept 
up by terrorism within, and continual wars against all the surrounding peoples. 

Formerly a far-reaching and effective feudal system flourished in the Ruanda country, 
east of Lake Kivu. Here the Kigeri (king) was supreme, and the sole owner of all the 
cattle in the state; the large provinces were administered by prominent Watwset (Ba-Hima), 
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who were “asuatly “plood- 
relations of the Kigeri, and 
whose power locally was 
absolute, although they 
were directly responsible to 
him for the conduct of the 
subordinate chiefs, and for 
the loss of cattle. Each 
subordinate, again, had the 
use of a portion of the 
cattle, for which he was in. 
his turn directly responsible 
to the governor of the dis- 
trict (Grogan and Sharp, 
From the Cape to Cairo, 
page 119). | 

In Madagascar the 
Hova nation, dominant on 
the central plateau, had 
established an autocratic 
monarchy over two cen- 
turies ago in the province 
of Imerina, with the seat of 
government at Antanana- 
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queen came to the throne 
she was always expected to marry her prime minister. Thus Ranavalona II. married 
the then prime minister, Rainilaiarivony, in 1869, when both were publicly baptized, 
and Protestantism declared the State religion. Her successor, Ranavalona III., after a 
long struggle with the French, was deposed and deported by them to Algiers in 1899 
The Hovas had never succeeded in establishing their sway over the whole island, and 
many of the provincial chiefs continue to enjoy a measure of. independence, governing 
their subjects in accordance with the old tribal customs, and sometimes in defiance of them. 
Their religion 1s a blind, superstitious belief in a powerful deity or demon, who is 
able to kill them, drown them.in the floods of rain, and destroy their rice and houses 
with lightning. High ideas, however, prevailed in Imerina regarding a ‘Supreme Being” 
with two very long names, meaning the “Sweet-smelling” and the “ Creator,” who was 
not regarded with feelings of dread and abhorrence, but rather with a sentiment of 
joy and gladness. On his death-bed ‘in 1810 the pagan king Adrianampdinimérina, after 
Sounn eidiag his son and heir to the care of his assembled minietere: informed them that 
he was now going home to God, with whom he would henceforth dwell in heaven. 
Nevertheless, a firm belief in witchcraft, divination, dreams, ghosts, ordeals, and 
malevolent spirits is still universal, All dying a sudden death have been bewitched. 
Children born in a certain ill-omiened month must be buried alive in the forest, unless they 
can be saved by the devices of the diviner. Some are like the Zulu-Kafir fortune-tellers (see. 
fig. p. 494), who can foresee calamities, know when people will fall ill and die, and also have 
costly medicines at hand to ward. off:all such evils. Some of the ordeals, also, are peculiar, 
and certainly calculated. to strike: terror in wrong-doers; only it is too often the guiltless. 
who suffer, Aman suspected of a theft. og a murder is taken to a river infested by crocodiles, 
and requtited , to swim across and back again. If he escapes, the accuser is fined four oxen ; 
if not—-well, he was guilty, and the crocodiles knew it! = = © = A. lL Keays, | 


CHAPTER XVIIT 


SOUTH-EAST EUROPE: TURKEY, GREECE AND ISLES, SERVIA, MONTENEGRO, 
BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, BULGARIA, RUMANIA, THE GYPSIES 


I. GENERAL SURVEY 


WE section of the European Continent here to be considered forms a clearly 
: outlined geographical area, which is bounded northwards by Russia and Hungary, 
and tapers between the Adriatic and Black Seas southwards to the Mediterranean. 
It thus comprises the whole of the Balkan Peninsula taken in its widest sense, together 
with the tract lying north of the Lower Danube between the Carpathians, the River 
Pruth and the Black Sea, and for our purpose also includes the circumjacent islands 
and archipelagos of the Eastern Mediterrancan. Here are crowded together an extra- 
ordinary number of races, such as the Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Montenegrinos, Dalmatians, Croatians, Bosnians, and Rumanians, which are grouped 
in various political systems, besides other smaller communities, such as the Gypsies, Jews, 
Armenians, Kutzo-Vlachs, and Circassians, 
who are dispersed in separate bodies over 
the whole region. 

The ethnical confusion is intensified 
by the diflerent languages, and perhaps 
still more by the different religions, which 
prevail amongst these discordant popu- 
lations, often without any regard to racial 
affinities or political status. Thus the 
Albanians are all Turkish subjects and are 
all of one tongue, but some are Moham- 
medans, some Roman Catholics of the 
Latin rite, and others Orthodox Greeks. 
So the Bosnians and kindred Herzego- 
vinians are all of Slav stock and speech, 
but profess three different religions— 
Islam, Orthodox Greek, and Roman Catho- 
licism. The Turks and Circassians, again, 
profess one religion, the Moslem, but speak 
two languages and are of two different 
stocks—-Turki and Caucasian. In the same 
way the Servians and Montenegrinos are 
of Slav race and speech, but orthodox 
Christians, like the Bulgarians, who are 
of Finno-Ugrian race and Slav speech. 
Lastly, some of the Jews speak Spanish, 
others some local Slav dialect, while nearly A TURKISH LADY WEARING THR YASHMAK. 
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all the Rumanians are Orthodox in religion, but of neo-Latin speech and of mixed 
Slavo-Latin origin. The same astonishing discrepancies are presented by the political 
systems, which comprise an absolute theocracy in Turkey and till recently in Montenegro ; 
independent constitutional monarchies in Greece, Servia, and Rumania; a vassal princi- 
pality in Bulgaria: provincial administration under semi-military régime in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ; semi-independent tribal jurisdiction in North Albania; and provincial 
administration with representative rights in Croatia and Dalmatia. Such a medley 
of races, religions, languages, and political institutions is without a parallel in any 
other part of the world, and is here mainly due to the persistent policy of the intruding 
Turkish rulers, who have been dominant for nearly 500 years in the Balkan lands, 
and in self-preservation have always aimed at fomenting local discords, and preventing 
the various non-Moslem populations from merging in a single Christian nationality 
necessarily opposed to the presence of the Crescent on European soil. The Balkan 
lands have a total area of about 220,000 square miles, with a collective population of 
nearly 23,000,000, distributed amongst the various above-mentioned States, as in the 
here-appended table: 
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Turkish, Greek,Yngo-} Or the 6,000,000 inhabitants of 
av, anian 
__---______| European Turkey, probably not 
Neo-Greek (Romaic) more than one-fourth belong to 
Yugo-Sav, Rumanian i ele 
Rommany the original Mongolo-Tartarstock, 

Rumanian, Magyar F 

from which they separated and 

began to move westwards some 
2,000 years ago. Certain Turki 
hordes are already mentioned 
by Pliny as settled in South-east 
Russia about the new cra, while 
others, following a more southerly 
route, overran Asia Minor, and 
under their Seljuk leaders wrested 
that region from the Byzantine 
rule before the close of the eleventh century. 
Here, about the year 1400, was founded the 
present dynasty by Othoman or Osman, ono of 
whose successors, Mahomet IL, secured a perma- 
nent footing in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
capture of Constantinople and final overthrow 
of the Byzantine empire in 1453. Even before 
their arrival in Europe the Ottoman or Osmanli 
Turks, as they now prefer to call themselves, 
after the founder of the State, had during" their 
long wanderings from Central Asia largely intar- 
mingled with the surrounding Caucasian peoples, 
and their original Mongol characters have con- 
tinued to be still further modified by closer asso- 
ciation with the Aryan populations of the Balkan 
lands. Hence it is that a marked difference may 
now be observed between the ruder Seljuk Turks 
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have, in fact, become largely assimilated to the normal European type. Their three 
matked physical characters are a somewhat aquiline nose, a shght prominence of the 
jaw and cheek-bones, and medium height. The proportions are often very fine, while 
great muscular strength and endurance have been developed amongst the hard-working 
labouring classes, and it is these traits, combined with their inherited racial courage and 
religious fatalism, that have earned for the Turkish soldiers the reputation of ranking 
with the very best fighting material in the world The flowing robes and half-veiled 
features of the women prevent a due estimate of their graceful forms. But a striking 
trait is the sparkling vivacity of their usually brown or black eyes, enhanced as it 
is by the spotless whiteness of the enveloping mantle. 

The popular prejudice against the Turk is unjustified, or rather misapplied. It should 
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be directed against the official classes, who are all corrupt, venal, and dishonest, and not 
against the bulk of the people, who are the very opposite—frank, loyal, and kindly, as 
shown in their gentle treatment of animals and hatred of treachery and injustice. ‘Their 
hospitality is proverbial, and far more genuine than the effusive display of most Oriental 
Christians. Althongh of a somewhat sluggish temperament, inherited from his Mongol 
ancestry, the Turk is not lacking in natural intelligence and quick wit, which reveals 
itself in conversation, an art in which he rivals the Frenchman, but his pride of race 
and especially of religion is excessive, being stimulated by the long habit of domineer- 
ing over the despised subject races, who for him are all giwours, as for the Arab they 
are all kafirs, both terms having much the same meaning of heathen or unbeliever. 
Amongst the middle and lower claSses traces are still met of the old national costume 
—capacious pantaloons, unbuttoned wide-sleeved vest, long loose caftan, and turban, all 
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usually in bright colours. But these are disappearing before the modern garb, which is 
a slightly modified reproduction of the ordinary European, with fuller skirt and the 
universal red fez, under which is often worn the little white cotton takié. The women, 
always more conservative, still retain the long silk gauze or cotton chemise, girdled 
under the bosom, the long and very wide trousers, gathered in below and attached 
above to a little under-vest, with no corset, but only a simple girdle round the waist, 
and on the head a small flat cap decked with flowers, or embroidered with pearls and 
other gems. The nails of hands and feet are dyed red with henna, the eyebrows 
blackened with kohl, and in the open, the head and face, all but the eyes, are wrapped 
in the white silk or cotton yushmak (fig. page 513), and the whole figure enveloped in 
the wide sleeveless ferejé, completely concealing its outlines (figs. pages 515 and 521), 

All Turkish houses are divided into two apartments, one, the selamlis, for the men 
and visitors, the other, the haremltk, for the women and their femalo friends. A long 
corridor separates the two divisions, the first of which contains nothing but low divans 
or couches running round the walls, while all the furniture, now often including the 
inevitable piano, is reserved for the second. Numerous windows, closed below by 
gratings (musharabis) enable the ladies of the harem to see, without being seen, every- 
thing going on outside, and also serve to admit air and light. 

To most of the houses are also attached little back gardens usually reserved for 
the women Much taste is shown in laying out 
these gardens, as well as the cemeteries (see fig. 
page 516), which are often as well worth a visit 
as Pére Juachaise. Amid the groves of yew or 
cypress are picturesquely interspersed tall mono- 
lithic tombstones, some erect, some inclined at 
various angles, and all carved with symbolic 
designs, or inscribed with passages from the 
Koran, as described by Byron in The Giaowr. 

The four legitimate wives and their hand- 
maids sanctioned by the Koran are luxuries en 
joyed only by the upper classes, ordinary people 
being for the most part enforced monogamists 
owing to tho heavy outlay on large establish- 
ments. Each wife must receive a dowry before 
the wedding takes place, and in the house must 
have her own apartment and servants, and be 
treated in every respect on a footing of perfect 
equality with all the others. Few incomes suffice 
for such charges, so that polygamy is confined 
to the “upper ten.” 

Probably to the saine cause may be attri- 
buted the steady decrease in the Turkish in- 
habitants of the empire, as compared with the 
Greek and-the othor Christian sections. As in 
Anglo-Indian society, the family relations are 
such as to require the maintenance of many 
useless mouths, and in Constantinople some 40,000, 
or about one-fifth of the whole Moslem popula- 
tion, are classed as domestic servants. Like the 
Hindu castes, each of these has his or her own 
particular office, so that all are idle for the 
better part of the day. 
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The social life is based essen- 
tially on democratic principles, and, 
as in China, there are no hereditary 
nobles, although the sons of pashas 
receive the title of bey, which 
properly belongs to the higher 
officials, while those of lesser rank 
employed in the Courts of Justice 
and other civil departments take 
that of effendi, answering somewhat 
to ouresquire. Provincial governors 
are either valis (administrators of 
vilayels) or pashas (administrators 
of pashaliks), and of these there are 
three grades, clistinguished by the 
number of horsetails they are en- 
titled to bear as badges of office 
on a lance. ‘ Pasha” is itself a 
contracted form of the Persian 
padishah, “ great king,” and is the 
official title of the Sultan as tem- 
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recognised throughout the Mo- 
hammedan world. Thus is established in theory a pure and absolute theocracy, which how- 
ever is necessarily limited by the precepts of the Koran as interpreted by the College of 
Ulemas (“ Doctors” of Divinity), a sort of hierarchy, the members of which are always 
known by their white turbans, or green if they have mace the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

At the head of the College is the Shetkh-wl-Islam (‘ Head-of-Islam”), the “ Pontifex 
Maximus,” under whom are the cadis (judges) and the imams, improperly called 
‘priests,’ since they are not “ordained,” and merely preside at the services in the 
mosques, at marriages, and burials. All minor functionaries are in fact imams, notably 
the muezzin, who from the minaret calls the faithful to prayer four times during the 
day with the traditional formula: La Jilah i Allah we Mohammed rassil Allah— “ There 
is no god but Allah, and Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah.” This pure deistic system, 
strictly adhered to by all Moslem sects, may be summed up in the more extended 
formula: “God is one and eternal; He has no equal; He has neither begotten, nor is 
begotten,” which of course is aimed at the doctrine of the Triune Deity already estab- 
lished throughout Christendom before the rise of Islam. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that, in his twofold spiritual and 
temporal character, the Sultan holds a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
British sovereign, head both of Church and State, and the analogy is extended even 
to the two highest officials of both States, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Prime 
Minister on the one hand, and the Sheikheul-Islam and the Grand Vizir on the other. 
But here the analogy ceases, since the absence of a constitution, still withheld from 
his subjects, obliges the theocratic Padishah to govern the Ottoman Empire diteotly 
through his two chief secular and religious Ministers. At present there is no navy, and 
the land forces call for no special remark, since they are organised and equipped on 
the usual European model. 
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Ill. THE ALBANIANS 


As the Turks are the latest arrivals in the Balkan lands, so their Albanian subjects 
are the vory oldest inhabitants of that region, not even excepting the Hellenes. They 
are the direct descendants of the Illyro-Pelasgian populations who certainly preceded 
the advent of the Greeks, and must be regarded as the true aborigines of the peninsula. 
In prehistoric times their domain appears to have extended from the Lower Danube to 
the Mediterranean, and all the surrounding insular groups. But their Albanian repre- 
sentatives are now confined to the western seaboard between Servia and Montenegro in 
the north and Greece in the south, and at several points stretch inland to the Upper 
Morava and Vardar basins. This rocky mountainous region has an estimated area of 
nearly 26,000 square miles, with a total population of 1,750,000, of whom considerably 
more than one-half (980,000) are Mussulmans, the rest Orthodox Greeks (570,000) and 
Roman Catholics of the Latin rite (200,000). 

The Albanian people are divided into two main sections, the half-Hellenised Tosks 
in the south, and the Ghegs of purer stock in the north, the parting line being the River 
Shkumbi, which reaches the Ionian Sea below Durazzo. But all call themselves Shipetar— 
that is, ‘Rock People,” or highlanders—Arnaut, their Turkish name, being a corruption 
of the Byzantine Greek Arvanites, which has the same meaning, and is itself a corruption 
of the earlier Latin form Albani, from the Celtic Alp or Alb, mountain. These brave 
and still half-savage mountaineers are the only European people that still retain, under 
diversely modified forms, the primitive tribal organisation such as prevailed amongst 
the Scottish highland clans far into the eighteenth century. Of the northern Ghegs the 
largest divisions are the semi-independent Mirdits with six branches, the Kopliki with 
four, the Pulati with two, the Hotli, and Klementi, who are mostly grouped round the 
Lake Scutari district. Here they maintain their tribal institutions, in which the 
Ottoman Government is represented only by the Beluk-bashi, a political agent whose 
chief functions are limited to the collection of the imperial taxes, and the maintenance 
of peace between the Moslem and Christian septs, always ready to fly at each other's 
throats or to lift their neighbours’ cattle. Amongst the southern Tosks, nearly all now 
merged in a single semi-Greek nationality, the only surviving tribal group are the 
Souliots, whose long and heroic resistance to Ali Pasha (1790-1804) forms the theme of 
one of Byron’s most inspiriting songs. 

The Tosks and Ghegs ace two very marked dialects of the common Albanian 
language, the affinities of 
which long gave great 
trouble to philologists. But 
it is now shown by G. von 
Hahn to be undoubtedly a 
member of the Aryan lin- 
guistic family, more akin to 
Greek than to any other. 
But never having been culti- 
vated or evon reduced to 
written .form till recent 
times, during its long isola- 
tion in its wild mountain 
home it has diverged greatly 
from the parent language, 
developing a rude phonetic 
system and many other 
peculiar features, by which TURKISH WOMKN SMOKING. 
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its fundamental kinship with the sister tongues had hitherto been obscured. There is 
nothing that can be called a literature, and a mere knowledge of letters is still 
restricted to a few more civilised communities in the coast towns, such as Durazzo and 
the surrounding district. 

Taken as a whole the Albanians may be described as a very fine race —tall, shapely, 
active, with oval face, long narrow nose, regular features, proud and dignified expression. 
The fair sex is also well favoured, but being subject to a life of drudgery and hardship, 
the young women soon lose their natural charm. The Albanians are an intelligent, 
sprightly, and very brave people, who hold hospitality to be a sacred duty, but are, on 
the other hand, of a fierce, restless disposition, continually engaged in tribal feuds or 
cattle-raiding, and still animated by the murderous spirit inspired by the traditional 
vendetta, with all its associated notions of false honour, treachery, and cold-blooded 
cruelty. On the slopes of the hills their exclusive occupation is stock-breeding, so that 
they are essentially a pastoral people, although on the few level tracts tillage, market 
gardoning, houschold industries, and a little trade form the chief pursuits of the more 
settled and sociable lowlanders. In Southern Albania, where the Hellenic culture of the 
ancient Epirots never quite died out, the large landed proprietors are for the most part 
of more peaceful habits, and readily engage in trading relations with foreign importers. 

Tho usually graceful figure of the Skipetars is well set off by their picturesque 
national costume, in which the white tunic (fustanella), not unlike the Highland kilt, 
forms a conspicuous feature. It is neatly girdled with a broad sash round the waist, 
above which is worn a loose deeply fringed sleeved mantle quite open in front, showing 
underneath a short richly embroidered vest which is usually left unbuttoned, thus ex- 
posing the front of a white shirt with open turn-down collar. The two sleeves, also 
genorally open and detached below from the arms, wave in the breeze like two wings 
behind the shoulders, and between them 
falls a long flowing tress which is never 
cut, the rest of the hair being shaved off, 
as by the Turks. The usual headgear is 
the red fez, replaced with a white or green 
turban by the Moslem “ priests,’ who are 
also privileged to grow a beard, others 
wearing only the ordinary moustache. 
The headdress of the women differs from 
that of the men only by the silver coins 
with which it is decked and the abun- 
dant locks which escape from under it on 
all sides. 

When fully equipped, the Albanian 
warrior, largely recruited for the 
Turkish Bashi Bazook irregulars (see 
group, page 520), is armed to the teeth 
with a matchlock on his shoulder, a pistol 
and yatagan in his sash, and a narrow- 
bladed curved scimitar at his side. His 
house, too, is a sort of armoury, supplied 
with leop-holes, which also serve as wip- 
dows. Itis built of clay usually on so 
isolated crag, and to this eyrie access can 
be had only by a flight of steps gener- 
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doors, the smoke escaping through 
a hole in the roof, or through the 
unglazed windows if there are any. 
But the harems of the beys or 
headmen are a little better fur- 
nished, painted outside in bright 
colours, and inside with a profu- 
sion of arabesques, hunting scenes 
or landscapes by itinerant Greek 
“house decorators.” The only bed 
is a palm-leaf mat, or perhaps a 
rich Turkey rug carried off from 
some neighbouring village. On 
this the Albanian sleeps in his 
clothes, his head resting on a pillow 
made by rolling up his goat- or 
sheep-skin cloak. Equally simple 
is his daily fare, usually a dish of 
rice or polenta (maize porridge) 
and milk, supplemented on feast- 
days with a stew of meat and dry 
pease, a Turkish pillau, and on rare 
occasions a roast goat or sheep 
served whole on a slab of oak, each 
guest helping himself with his 
stiletto, and finishing with a mouth- 
ful of honeycomb and cream. 
These Homeric banquets are often 
accompanied by muinstrelsy, each 
clan having its own bard, usually 
some aged member ot the family, 
; ee who sings the heroic deeds of their 
Sh De Ag aOR i? Nene nr foicfathers, and of the present head 
ai hi i ee pre nern of the tribe, all as in the barbaric 
A TURKISH PEDIAR days of yore. Echoes of the olden 
times are also the national 
brokovalas, warlike songs which may date perhaps from the time of Pyrrhus, and, hike the 
Marseillaise, stir the hearers to a pitch of frenzy. Another survival 15 the strange 
custom which requires a young man to take the place of his brother dyimg before the 
day appointed for the marriage of his betrothed. We have already met with something 
of the kind amongst the primitive peoples of India and Africa. 

A. very dark side of the social picture is presented by the degraded status of the 
women, on whom all the hard work falls both in and out of doors, and who are regarded 
as inferior beings with no rights or will of their own. Oustom, stronger with ride 
peoples than all laws, raisos impassable barriers between the two sexes before marniage. 
A young girl may not speak to a young man, such an act being regardod as an out- 
rage which may have to be wiped out in blood. There are, strictly speaking, neither 
wooers nor wooded, although the parents who arrange these matters between themmay 
consult ,the wishes of the son but never those of the daughter, who is often affianced 
in her cradle and in due course handed over to the bridegroom on his presenting a 
suitable wedding present and a sunf of money, seldom exceeding 2s. After the 
farce of, a simulated abduction, as amongst so many savage peoples, he becomes 
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absolute master of the bride, who is his drudge as well as his spouse, compared by the 
local poets to the never-idle shuttle, while the patriarch is the “majestic ram marohing 
at the head of the flock.” ‘This patriarch is more powerful than those of Israel, and 
to the end of his days claims as his own the earnings of all his children and grand- 
children, these rights being often inherited by his eldest son. The death of young 
people is bewailed, especially by the women, with loud lamentations and fainting fits, 
while that of the aged is taken as a matter of course and scarcely mourned at all. 


IV. THE GREEKS 


Ir appears from the data tabulated at page 514 that at present the inhabitants of 
Greece and surrounding islands are amongst the most homogeneous peoples of the Balkan 
lands. The immense majority speak the same Romaic (neo-Greek) language, profess 
the same Orthodox religion, call themselves Hellenes (Greeks), and are united under one 
political system—a constitutional monarchy with the legislative functions vested in a 
single chamber. But it was not always 
so, and the now prevailing uniformity of 
race and specch is the result of a slow fusion 
of the most diverse ethnical clements, all 
now merged in a single Hellenic nation- 
ality. Modern research, and especially the 
recent revelation of a widely diffused pre- 
Hellenic Mycenean civilisation centred in 
Crete and the Peloponnesus, combined with 
a fresh study of the early historic records, 
have shown that when the Hellenes began 
to swarm into their present domain, probably 
some 4,000 years ago from Asia Minor, they 
found the land already occupied by a people 
who were more cultured than themselves, 
and were by Homer called the ‘ Divine 
Pelasgians.” These Pelasgians, the true 
aborigines of the Balkan lands, becaine 
gradually Hellenised, all but a few scattered 
groups spoken of by Herodotus (5th century 
B.c.) as aliens, rude in speech and usages. 
These also eventually disappeared, and about 
the New Era were so completely absorbed 
in the Hellenic nationality that Dionysius 
describes all the Pelasgians as Hellenes. 
Then some centuries later this Hellenic 
nation itsclf almost disappeared, absorbed 
by the Yugo-Slavs (southern Slavs), who 
about 650 a.p. began to move from the 
Carpathians across the Danube, and never 
stopped till they ranged over all the Balkan 
lands to the southern extremity of the 
Peloponnesus (Morea), so that the Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, almost — 
a contemporary (10th century), assures us Photo by A. Rhomaties) pyre 
that for three centuries Greece had becoine A GREK WOMAN OF THE OLD oLassty Trev. 
a Slav land.” Note the very alight depression at the nasa} root, 
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Then, again, a few centuries later, it had almost become an Albanian land, owing to 
the multitudes of Tosks or Epirots, who under pressure of the Italians (Venetians) 
along the seaboard poured over the borders to such an extent that for a time Albanian 
was the current speech throughout Acarnania and Attica, including even Athens itself. 
At present there are still about 200,000 Albanians, recognised as such, in Greece, and 
of these some 40,000 speak the Albanian language. Meanwhile the revival of the old 
Hellenic spirit and traditions, stimulated by the overthrow of Turkish rule and the 
establishment of the independent kingdom of Greece in 1830, had set up a back current 
to the mainland from the islands and archipelagos, whose inhabitants, untouched by 
the above-described migratory movements, had preserved in tolerable purity the old 
racial type and speech. 

And thus it came about that, almost in our own days, Greece has again become 
Helienised in speech, and largely in its physical aud mental characters. The Romaic 
or neo-Greek language, as written by the Athenian juurnalists and literati, differs 
little from the classical standard, with which strenuous efforts are continuously 
made to bring it into complete conformity. Even the vernacular, as spoken by 
the uneducated classes and in the rural districts, differs far less from this standard 
than do any of the Romance langnages from the parent Latin tongue. The 
chief changes sre not so much lexical as phonetical and structural, shown in the 
modified forms of some radical consonants, in the reduction of several distinet vowels 
and diphthongs to the single monotonous sound of e, as in me or ect, the substitution of 
auxiliary verbs for many of the old verbal forms, and of piepositions for some ot the 
cases in nominal inflection; lastly a marked change from quantity to stress, and fiom 
synthesis to analysis. Thus the old Grecks said will-speak im one word, hhe the 
Fiench porlerat, whereas the moderns say £ will speak, Just as in Enghsh. 

There are two physical types, one Aryan, tall, blond, long-headed, spare, supple, 
and finely proportioned figures, long, straight, or slightly arched nose, with no marked 
depression at the root, small mouth, blue or grey eyes—in a word, a type approximat- 
ing to the ideal of the old artints, but realised only by a select few; the other either 
Pelasyic or Sarmatian (Yugo-Slav), or a blend of the two—rather under-sized and less 
gainly figure, short and broad head, dark brown or black hair, short and even suuab 
nose, and decidedly plain features, especially amongst the women, who are, as a rule, 

less comely than the men. “The 
Athenian women,’ writes M. Edmond 
About, ‘are neither good-looking 
nor shapely; they lack the bright 
physiognomy ot the French, the 
opulent beauty of the Romans, the 
pale, delicate air of the Turkish 
ladies. Really beantiful Greck 
women, rare everywhere, are nict 
only in certain favoured islands, or 
in certain upland valleys, whither 
the [Slav] invaders failed to pene- 
trate. The men, on the contrary, 
are everywhere handsome and well 
set up. Their tall stature, slender 
figures, thin features, long and 
a arched nose and bushy moustache, 
ao. gf ee give them a martial look.” 
Photo by permianon of Mr, Harold Spender, * From the Albanians the Greeks 
A GROUP OF GREEKS. have borrowed their graceful 
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“national” costume, distinguished by the uni- 
versal red tasselled cap, worn with a particular 
fold, the gold-embroidered short vest, the 
white-pleated kilt or kirt, cinetured with a 
broad belt or sash, which the Pallicar class 
utilises to hold their braided handkerchiefs, 
tobacco-pouches, purse, pen-and-ink holders, 
and weapons (see fig. page 527), The women’s 
garb is endlessly varied, every village having 
a style of its own, often further modified by 
individual fancy. In Athens they wear a silk 
muslin or cotton skirt, according to their means, 
a velvet vest open in front, and a red bonnet 
falling over the cars, or else a large mass of 
matted hair entwined with a silken kerchief, 
often a family “heirloom,” or obtained by pur- 
chase, Many, especially of the Albanian women, 
are satisfied with a more elementary attire, 
reduced to a long cotton smock, with hea, 
neck, and sleeves braided in silk of all colours, 
a cotton wrap for headdress braided to match, 
and perhaps a coarse woollen apron or loose 
jacket superadded on holidays. 

Apart from the cultured circles the great 
bulk of the people live in a state of misery § 7 
and barbarism which is scarcely disguised by. [a mT: 
thin veneer of European civilisation, and is re- : ey ae 
flected in their comfortless homes. Chairs and : 
tables are rare, so that the ineals are mostly 
taken squatted on mats or rugs spread on the 
floor. Like the Albanians they sleep in their 
clothes, wrapped in cloaks or coverlets, but 
seldom on couches or mattresses, and in sammer 
they lie al fresco either in the streets or on the flat roofs of the houses. Combs and 
soap are luxuries, and in the country their dwellings are wretched stone hovels often 
consisting of a single apartment, with unglazed or no windows, in which men, women, 
and children are huddled together for the right. For the women there is no house- 
keeping, since there is nothing to keep in homes which lack the first principles of order 
and decency. There are no brushes or brooms, a threaded needle is rarely seen, soap still 
more rarely, and it is only a few who are skilled enough to do a little stitching, weaving, 
and embroidery. Yet the women lead a hard life enough. Although not strictly secluded, 
as in Turkey, they seldom go abroad, have few distractions, are ignorant and shy in 
company, tremble at the least word of the “master,” as they call him, do much of the 
field work, and all the cooking. This, howover, is limited, even amongst the comfortable 
peasantry, to bread, pickled olives, now and then a lean chicken or a little lamb, and a 
salted mess of mutton kept in skins. This minsinthru, as it is called, is quite a 
speciality of the Greek cuisine, little appreciated by strangers. On Easter Sunday 
another speciality consists of a lamb stutted with savoury herbs and roasted on a spit 
before a large fire. The chief drinks are wine mixed with mastic, vaki, a kind of weak 
brandy, and mastic mixed with water, in which it forms a whitish cloud like absinthe. 

After centuries of bitter wranglings over metaphysical dogmas and hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions, the Greek “ Orthodox ” Church broke finally with Rome in 1043, and by the con- 
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stitution of 1864 was declared the State 
religion, complete freedom of worship being 
at the same time guaranteed to all other sects. 
In 1833 its government was vested in a per- 
manent council, called the Holy Synod, con- 
sisting of the Metropolitan of Athens with 
five episcopal colleagues, and a severance 
was thus effected from the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
supreme authority is, however, still recognised 
in a vague way. The hierarchy comprises 
twenty-one archbishops and _ twenty-nine 
bishops in Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor 
—that is, wherever there are communities 


rg 2: «cg claiming membership with the Orthodox 
(fe, Church, and recognising the spiritual jurisdic- 
ey iat ‘Sg oe ° : “4 

Ve: J! «tion of the Holy Synod. 


Those Greek and other Eastern Christians 
who still acknowledge the supreme authority 
of the Roman Pontiff are called Uniates— 
that is, united with the See of Rome, though 
# following each their several Greek, Armenian, 
mea, Syriac, Coptic, Slavonic, and other rites. The 
S Orthodox ministers (called popes—that 1s, papca, 
or fathers”) conduct all the religious services, 
of course in the old Greek language, and pre- 
side at the marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
for which special emoluments are set apart. 
These ceremonies are substantially the same 
everywhere, but often differ in the details, 
some of which may be reminiscences of former 
Slavonic, Hellenic, or even remote Pelasgic 
times. Thus in one district after the wedding 
breakfast the newly married pair stand on a 
wooden press or on a sofa, while the guests 
surround them, singing or making speeches in their honour, and, as in so many other 
parts of the world, rice (or cotton-secd) 1s thrown after them when leaving for the 
bridegroom’s home. Here they are welcomed by his mother, who presents a glass of 
honey and water to the bride to symbolise the sweetness that 1s to characterise all her 
utterances in the married life. Some of these and similar traits certainly date back from 
very remote times, since they are referred to in the primitive folklore of many Asiatic 
and European peoples. 

In Greece matrimonial affairs are conducted on the strictest business lines. There 
is, in the first place, a recognised “ professional match-maker,” who is called in, not by 
the young men on the look-out for wives, but by parents seeking husbands for their 
daughters. And. secondly, it is the suitor and not the girl's father who has to be 
bought at the market price. When the amount of this “dowry,” as it may be called, 
has been satisfactorily arranged with the match-maker, the young man declares in the 
presence of witnesses that he agrees to the bargain, and a first betrothal takes place, 
certified by an exchange of rings. He now receives the congratulations of his friends, 
and is at liberty to visit the bride-elect? whose coyness on these occasions explains the 
Greek saying, ‘As affected as a bride.” The marriage may come off at any time except 
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stitution of 1864 was declared the State 
religion, complete freedom of worship being 
at the same time guaranteed to all other sects. 
In 1833 its government was vested in a per- 
manent council, called the Holy Synod, con- 
sisting of the Metropolitan of Athens with 
five episcopal colleagues, and a severance 
was thus effected from the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
supreme authority is, however, still recognised 
in a vague way. The hierarchy comprises 
twenty-one archbishops and _ twenty-nine 
bishops in Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor 
—that is, wherever there are communities 
claiming membership with the Orthodox 
Church, and recognising the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the Holy Synod. 

Those Greek and other Eastern Christians 
who still acknowledge the supreme authority 
of the Roman Pontiff are called Uniutes— 
that is, united with the See of Rome, though 
following each their several Greek, Armenian, 
Syriac, Coptic, Slavonic, and other rites. The 
Orthodox minister» (called popes—that is, papas, 
or “fathers”’) conduct all the religions services, 
of course in the old Greek language, and pre- 
side at the marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
for which special emoluments are set apart. 
These ceremonies are substantially the same 
everywhere, but often differ in the details, 
some of which may be reminiscences of former 
Slavonic, Hellenic, or even remote Pelasgic 
times. Thus in one district after the wedding 
breakfast the newly married pair stand on a 
wooden press or on a sofa, while tho guests 
surround them, singing or making speeches im their honour, and, as in 50 many other 
parts of the world, rice (or cotton-seed) 1s thrown after them when leaving for the 
bridegroom’s home. Here they are welcomed by his mother, who presents a glass of 
honey and water to the bride to symbolise the sweetness that is to characterise all her 
utterances in the married life. Some of these and similar traits certainly date back from 
very remote times, since they are referred to in the primitive folklore of many Asiatic 
and European peoples. 

In Greece matrimonial] affairs are conducted on the strictest business lines. There 
is, in the first place, a recognised “ professional match-maker,’ who is called in, not by 
the young men on the look-out for wives, but by parents seeking husbands for their 
daughters. And, secondly, it is the suitor and not the girl’s father who has to be 
bought at the market price. When the amount of this “dowry,” as it may be called, 
has been satisfactorily arranged with the match-maker, the young man declares in the 
presence of witnesses that he agrees to the bargain, and a first betrothal takes place, 
certified by an exchange of rings. He now receives the congratulations of his friends, 
and is at liberty to visit the bride-elect, wWose coyness on these occasions explains the 
Greek saying, “As affected as a bride.” The marriage may come off at any time except 
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in the month of May, as if in all these details the Greeks wanted to be different from 
most other peoples. But it usually takes place in the autumn after the olive-harvest, 
and for preference on the next Sunday after the full moon. 

In some districts a copy of the contract is sent to the groom, who in return 
forwards a few trifles such as sweetmeats, henna, or rouge to his betrothed, and a jar 
of wine for her parents. Then for four days attention is centred on the wedding-cake, 
the corn for which has to be ground at the mill, brought home and kneaded in a 
trough, which is guarded at one end by a boy with a sword, while at the other a little 
girl pretending to help slips in some coins and the wedding-ring. When the cake is 
made, little bits of the dough are given to the friends, each of whom hopes to find the 
ring, just as in’ England children expect to find something in their birthday cakes. 
The lucky one exchanges the ring with the groom for a present, or perhaps a forfeit, 
and in the evening the cake is placed on a bowl of water, round which the lads and 
lasses dance three times, singing the song of the wedding-cake. Thereupon it is broken 
up, and the fragments thrown over the couple, togethor with figs and other fruits— 
emblems of plenty and fertility. 

At all weddings an important part is played by the hunbéros, au influential friend, 
who, among the poor, provides the entertainment, and undertakes other duties should 
the wife and children be left destitute. Thus is created an important relationship which 
is taken quite seriously, so that a man of influence may find himself a kind of guardian 
and mentor to all the young people of the district. On the wedding-day a second 
exchange of rings is made, sweet basil is handed round, and a glass of wine, a ring- 
shaped cake, and a spoon given to the groom, who drinks the wine, drops coins into 
the glass, and hands the other things to the best man. In the church the pair advance 
to the altar, where a third exchange of rings 1s made, and they are then crowned with 
orange-blossom, and led three times round the altar by the priest, who removes the 
crowns, gives them his blessing, aud declares them duly marricd. 

Amongst the shepherds in the uplands the old custom of simulated abduction still 
survives. A large party fully armed come to fetch the bride. Her friends make a 
show of resistance, a mock combat ensues, as amongst the Turkomans and so many 
other primitive peoples, and of course all ends happily (H. N. Hutchinson). 

At funeral processions seveial bearers walk in front with the open coffin, showing 
the body propped up on a pillow 
and clothed as if for a banquet. 
Then follow acolytes with the tall 
cross and bauners of the Church, 
the popes in their bright robes, and 
in plain clothes the professional 
mourners, keeping up a low wailing 
dirge “old as tho hills.” At the 
gravo a prop full of earth is placed 
under the head of the body, and 
the lid, always of the lightest 
material, put on the coffin, which 
is then lowered into the grave, the 
wooden bars on which it was borne 
being at the same time set upright 
in the ground, and a candle left 
burning on the grave. In Cyprus 
the prop is stuffed, not with earth, 
NATIONAL DANCE OF MONTENEGRO AT THE PRESENT DW) ; but with flowers and leaves of the 
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meal deposited with the de- 
ceased, as a provision for 
the last long journey. After 
a death the house must not 
be swept for three days, and 
the broom is then immed1- 
ately burned. 

In Northern Greece the 
women wear white mourn- 
ing, and go bare-headed 
with dishevelled hair, and 
the doors of the house are 
thrown open to all the 
neighbours till the body 
is removed for interment. 
To the souls of the departed 
are meted out the same 
rewards and penalties as to 
those of most other Chris- 
tian religions. An indica- 
tion of high antiquity is 
shown by the recent custom 
of bearing high Church 
dignitaries to the grave 
seated erect on the episcopal 
throne in full canonical 
dress (H. N. Hutchinson), 


V. THE YUGO-SLAVS 


JupGED by the test of 
language, the Slavonic 
branch of the European 
Aryan peoples considerably 
outnumbers any one of the 
others (Graco-Italic, Teu- 
tonic, and Celtic), and also 
occupies a far wider domain than all taken collectively. The total area of Slavonic 
speech greatly exceeds one-half of the Continent, with a population which was esti- 
mated in 1906 at rather more than 130,000,000. These multitudes are grouped in three 
divisions—the Kustern and the Western Slavs, roughly divided by the valley of the River 
Vistula; and the Southern or Yugo-Slavs, comprising all south of the Lower Danube—that 
is, those occupying the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula as tabulated at page 614. 

Of these Yugo-Slavs, who all migrated from the Carpathian uplands to the Balkan 
lands about the middle of the sixth century a.p., and are still closely allied in speech, 
physical features, traditions, religious and social institutions, by far the most important 
ure the Servians or Serss, an historic name at one time common to the Croatians, 
Bosnians, and other neighbouring groups. Variants, such as Serp, Sorp, Sorb, occur 
even in the ancestral homes about the Upper Elbe basin; but the term is now limited 
to the inhabitants of the independent kingdom of Servia between the Danube and 
Rumelia. These, however, claim to be the purest representatives of the race, though 
perhaps willing to share this honour with their Montenegrin cousins. In any case they 
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are a tall, robust, and even handsome people, with broad shoulders, straight or aquiline 
nose, slightly prominent cheek-bones, abundant dark brown or black hair, and cold 
piercing eyes which, with a fearless glance and well-cultivated moustache, impart a 
martial air to the men. 

The women, though less comely and with somewhat harder features, have at least a 
dignified presence well set off by their semi-oriental attire with its admirable harmony 
of colours. Even in the towns, where the ordinary European garb prevails, Servian 
ladies are occasionally met dressed in the national costume, consisting of a chemisette 
embroidered with pearls, a red belted vest, strings of sequins, and a dainty little fez set 
jauntily on the head. They are unfortunately much given to painting and dyeing, and 
the abundant black hair is too often made up of false tresses even in the rural districts, 
where the peasant women dye their hair, paint their cheeks, lips, and eyebrows, often 
with injurious cosmetics, and waste their means on gold and silver ornaments and all 
kinds of gewgaws. In some districts the young married women wear a most extraordinary 
headdress made of a huge crescent-shaped cardboard frame to which are attached 
bunches of flowers and foliage, peacock plumes, and artificial roses with silver petals. 
Tt may all be very grand, but is certainly most inconvenient to the wearer. 

But if the Servian women are vain and coquettish, the men bear a high reputation 
for a certain nobility of character revealed in their dignified bearing and warlike deeds, 
For centuries they resisted Turkish oppression single-handed, and despite their poverty 
and solation at last acquired complete 
pohtical independence, recognised by 
the Berlin Treaty of 1878 A semi- 
independent government had already 
been set up early in the nineteenth 
century by the renowned chief Kara- 
george (“‘ Black George”’), after whose 
murder in 1816 Milosh Obrenovich was 
accepted as hereditary prince. Thus 
were started two dynasties—the Kara- 
georgevich and the Obrenovich—whose 
senseless family rivalries have kept the 
country in a state of almost continual 
unrest down to the present day. 

On the assassination of Alexander 
Obrenovich and his wife, under very 
tragic circumstances, in June, 1903, 
the present King Peter Georgevich, 
third of his house, mounted the 
blood-stained throne. But it would 
be unfair to impute this sanguinary 
record to the peace-loving Servian 
nation, whose civil rights are so ill- 
guarded by a constitution which vests 
the executive power in a usurping 
king assisted by a venal State Council 
and a vacillating legislative body 
calling itself the “ National Assembly ” 
(Narodna-Skupshtina). 

Under these adverse conditions it 
Photo by F Topig] [Surayevo, is much to the credit of the Servian 
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love of personal freedom and social equality. 
Equals when under Turkish rule, they remain 
equals under their own disorderly régime, 
proclaiming that “there are no nobles among 
us, because we are all nobles.” As a matter 
of fact, they are mostly swineherds, though 
the remark is not here to be taken in a 
sarcastic sense, but merely as an indication 
of the great national industry. Many broad 
acres are timbered with wide-branching oaks, 
beneath whose shade countless droves of hogs 
find an inexhaustible supply of cheap food, 
so that the saying that “the pig pays thie 
rint ” is much more applicable to Servia than 
to Ireland. Whenever the hot-headed Bel- 
grade politicians begin to raise inconvenient 
questions on Turkish misrule in Macedonia, 
they are at once sobered by the mere threat 
of a neighbouring power—Austria or Russia— 
to raise the dues levied on imported bacon. 
‘lo understand why these politicians should 
trouble themselves about Macedonia, it should 
be explained that in Servia all Macedonians 
are Yugo-Slavs, while in Greece they are 
Hellenes, and in Bulgaria Rumelian Slavs. 

As in other Yugo-Slav countries the land 
is held by families in common under the 
ancient zadruga form of tenure. But in Servia 
the ties of friendship and adoption have always 
been stronger than those of blood, being some- 
what analogous to the fosterhood system 
under the Irish Brehon custom. Two young 
men, for instance, who have been thrown much 
together, will often pledge themselves to a 
lifelong fraternal friendship; and this brothe)- 
hood of the heart is henceforth regarded by 
them as more sacred than that of kinship. 
Hence in the case of a disputed will it may 
happen that relatives by adoption, the “ foster- 
brother,” will take precedence of those by 
blood, and when this occurs too frequently 
the zadruga principle, already weakened by 
the demands of trade and the industries, tends 
to disappear altogether. 

Although nearly all Servians are Ortho- 
dox Greeks, they have for some time been 
independent of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
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nople, Since 1879 they have had a Metropolitan of their own, the Archbishop of 
Belgrade, who is official president of the Episcopal Synod, while the whole body of 
the clergy are under the direct control of the Minister of Education and Public 
Worship, complete toleration being extended to all other cults. But beneath an out- 
ward show of orthodoxy some of the very oldest Aryan and heathen superstitions still 
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hold their ground, and on Christmas Eve it is customary for the faithful to rub them- 
selves with garlic, as more efficacious than midnight masses against the baneful in- 
fluences of wizards, witches, and especially vampires. The vampire may be regarded 
as the peculiar form that the were-wolf of other peoples has assumed amongst the 
Yugo-Slavs. The were-wolf is a living human being who for nefarious purposes trans- 
forms himself into some fierce wild beast, in Europe generally a wolf. But the vam- 
pire is either a nocturnal demon or else the soul of a dead man who leaves his buried 
body to suck the blood of the living. From the Slavs the belief has spread all over the 
Levant, where the fiend is called a vardoulacha. “I recollect a whole family being 
terrified by the screams of a child which they imagined must proceed from such a 
visitation. The Grecks never mention the word without horror.... The freshness of 
the face, and the wetness of the lip with blood, are the never-failing signs of a vam- 
pire. The stories told in Hungary and Greece of these foul feeders are singular, and 
some of them most ineredibly attested” (Byron, notes to The Giavur). 

In a word the Servian is more superstitious than religious, and while scrupulously 

observing all the numerous fasts and feasts of the Church, he takes more interest in 
their social side. The great festival is that of the patron saint of the family, when there 
is much feasting accompanied by songs, music, and dancing. The national myths, lays, and 
sagas are amongst the finest creations of the Slav genius, and the soft melodious 
Servian language, spoken with considerable uni- 
formity by all the Yugo-Slavs, possesses a rich oral 
hterature abounding in popular legends and a great 
variety of highly poetic compositions, Many have 
been collected and committed to writing, but the 
printed literature, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, still consists mainly of theological, moral, 
and grammatical essays with a few recent historical 
works. 
! : In Servia the bride is required, before entering 
ot saat : * hier new home, to walk or ride three times round 
“th her mother-in-law, who holds a sieve of wheat 
in her hand. Then, after crossing the threshold, she 
must in the same way walk three times round the 
licarth, while a clown, improvised for the occasion, 
throws the logs about. When he has created as 
much disturbance as possible, the bride steps forward 
and restores everything to its proper place, thus 
signifying that henceforth there is a mistress in 
the house who will see that order shall be main- 
tained under her roof. 

Amongst the kindred Morlaks of Dalmatia it is 
usual for the bride to exchange her red cap for a 
wedding veil on arriving at the church door. After 
the service she is conducted by the groom’s brothers 
or near relatives back to her home, where the 
wedding feast is held. At the banquet it would be 
unlucky for the groom to use his knife, so that the 
viands have to be cut up for him by the best man. 
Next day all are again off to the church, and the 
: rehearsal is followed by another banquet, which this 
Photo by F Pope [Sarayevo. time is given by the husband in his own home. 
A BOBNIAN PEASANT-WOMAN, During the entertainment the bride hands round 
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Pr presents to the guests, so that all shall 
depart with some little memento of 
; fo the great event. The custom is not 


in| 


unlike the distribution of pieces of the 
wedding-cake to the friends of bride 
and bridegroom in England. 

Montenraro, one of the smallest 
States in Europe, has enjoyed complete 
mdependence since 1697, when Danilo 
Petrovich drove out the Turks, and 
established a theocratic rule under 
hereditary prince-bishops, till recently 
bearing the title of Vladika. But in 
1852 for this title, with all the spiritual 
functions attached to it, was substi- 
tuted that of Gospodar, and since that 
time Montenegro has been a temporal 
principality under an almost autocratic 
ruler, who even still dominates the 
bishops of the Orthodox State Church. 
But there is a large measure of local 
self-government, distinct traces having 
been preserved of the old tribal organi- 
sation under which the _ so-called 
“clans,” forty in all, are each governed 
by elected “elders” under a district 
chief, who acts as magistrate in peace 
and captain in war. It is a curious 
survival of the early tribal system, unless 1t be due to the influence of the neighbouring 
Albanian clansmen (see page 519). 

Montenegro is a literal Italian translation of the native term Ternagora, “ Black 
Mountains,” so called despite the fact that these limestone heights are really of a white 
or greyish colour. But the word may have reference either to the now-vanished dark 
pine groves or, as their unfnendly neighbours have suggested, to the “black”—that 15, 
bad—character of the people. If so, such a reputation has certainly been well earned 
by these bold and restless highlanders, who for gencrations have maintained a perpetual 
war of reprisals with all the surrounding Turkish, Albanian, and Slav populations, 
and still go about armed to the teeth, carrying in their belts a whole arsenal of pistols 
and knives, and even when working in the fields have a matchlock always at hand 
(see fig. page 529). 

Till recently the vendetta was a social institution which required that the feud 
should be kept up from generation to generation until the number of victims was equal 
on both sides, or the balance settled by a monetary payment of from £4 to £5. Life, 
in fact, is held in such little account, that the wish usually expressed at the cradle of a 
new-born babe is that he may never die in bed! 

Physically the Montenegrins are a fine, vigorous people, not by any means so 
handsome as they are often described, although the women have regular features and 
a more graceful carriage than their Servian sisters. Like most Slavs they are a cheer- 
ful, light-hearted race, extremely fond of festive gatherings, with the usual accompani- 
ment of song, mtusic, and dancing. The great dance is the hora, a sort of merry-go- 
round in which all join hands, like that of English children as they sing “Now we go 
round the myulberry-bush”’ (see fig. page 528). 
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The north-western section of the Balkan Peninsula which extends from Montenegro 
to Croatia, and lies between Servia and the Adriatic, is exclusively occupied by Yugo- 
Slav peoples, such as the Bosnians, Herzegovinians, DaLMatians, and Croatians, who 
have long been subject either to Turkey, Hungary, or Austria (see Table, page 514), but 
in other respects everywhere present a strong family likencss. There are religious 
differences, many of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians having been forced to accept 
Islam in the sixteenth century, while under the Venetian and Hungarian rule nearly 
all the others remained, and still remain, Orthodox Greeks or Roman Catholics of the 
Latin rite. None of these Yugo-Slavs have ever received or long retained political 
independence, and to this fact may probably be attributed the remarkable uniformity 
of their social institutions, language, and traditions, as preserved in the piesmas or 
national songs, the common inheritance of all alike. 

The Moslem Bosnians, who call themselves Turks, before the recent Austrian 
occupation (1878) lived in open hostility to their Christian fellow-countrymen, a fact 
which goes far to explain their repeated failure to shake off the Osmanli yoke. They 
are essentially an agricultural and pastoral people, plying scarcely any crafts, but 
raising fairly good crops of cereals and fruits, chiefly plums, either dried or made into 
marmalade for exportation, and also rearing numerous herds of cattle, horses, swine, 
sheep, and goats. 

The Bosnians and Herzcgovinians, both essentially one people of a somewhat 
coarse Slav type (see figs. pages 530 and 6534) have the reputation of being a frank, 
hospitable, brave people, “fast as frends, and true as lovers.” The marriage vow is 
rarely broken, and even the Mohammedans reject the measure of polygamy permitted 
by the Koran. Much freedom 1s 
enjoyed by the women, and in 
many villages the houses are even 
provided with back-doors to enable 
them to indulge in neighbourly 
gossip without showing themselves 
in the street. In parts of Bosnia, 
however, they have still to envelop 
themselves in white linen cloaks 
when going abroad. But despite 
many good qualities, there exists a 
degree of barbarism, ignorance, 
superstition, and fanaticism amongst 
Christians and Mussulmans alike, 
which excites the astonishment of 
all travellers. Incessant wars, 
tyranny on the one side and 
servitude on the other, have bruta- 
lised their manners, while the 
absence of roads, the extensive 
forests and rugged uplands, have 
till recently placed them beyond 
civilising influences. The Catholic 
monks, the Greek popes, and the i 
Moslem im&ms are all alike steeped ne 3 tn 
in ignorance, so that their pupils | 
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sumption of slibovitsa, a vile plum-brandy of which every adult Bosnian of both sexes 
is calculated annually to drink as much as 18 or 20 quarts. Medieval falconry is still 
a national pastime, in which competitive matches are held, even elderly men taking 
“sreat delight, not in the quarry, but in the flight” (see fig. below). 

An outlying branch of the Yugo-Slavs are the Bviaartans, who were originally 
not Slavs at all, but Ugrian Finns from the distant Ural and Volga regions, who 
entered the Balkan Peninsula in the seventh century a.p., and became assimilated 
to the surrounding Slav populations in speech and religion 200 years later. Hence 
they now pass as an Orthodox Slav people, speaking a Slav language, which, 
however, is markedly distinct from the Servo-Croatian and represents in a corrupt form 
the old Slavonic tongue in which the gospel was preached to the Slav peoples, and 
which is often called ‘Old Bulgarian.” In contradistinction to the “Great Bulgaria ” 
of the Volga region named from them (Volga= Bulga, Bulgar), the powerful State founded 
in 678 a.p. south of the Lower Danube was long known as “ Little Bulgaria.” It lasted 
till its overthrow by the Turks in 1392, and was partly revived in 1878, when the present 
vassal principality was created, and its limits extended sonthwards so as to include 
Eastern Rumelia, now called Southern Bulgaria, The legislative functions are vested 
in a single Chamber, the Sobranjé or National Assembly, while the Orthodox Church 
is governed by the Episcopal Synod and an exarch who resides in Constantinople and 
enjoys a large share of Church patronage. 

Although largely assimilated to the general Slav type, the Bulgarians here and 
there betray their Finno-Ugrian descent by their short stature, heavy squat figures, 
broad and rather flat features, and large head set on square shoulders. But all these 
characters disappear southwards, and the inhabitants of the Philippopolis district, of 
Kotel, and generally of Eastern Rumelia are distinguished by shapely figures, delicate 
and even refined features, and a graceful carriage well harmonising with their picturesque 
national costume (see figs. pages 537, 5388, and 539). In these and some other districts 
the head is shaved all but a long tress, which is as carefully cultivated as the Chinese 
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pigtail. The Mongol element appears 
to be also shown in a somewhat sluggish 
temperament and duller intellect, which, 
however, scarcely deserves the ridicule 
and sarcasm of their more quick-witted 
and intelligent Greek neighbours. The 
upland valleys of the Rhodope Moun- 
tains south of Philippopolis are in- 
habited by the Pomaki, a much finer 
race, who present several points of in- 
terest, being Mohammedans, though 
of Bulgarian speech, and according to 
some authorities believed to be lineal 
descendants of the ancient Thracians. 
In their national songs they are said 
to keep alive the namo of the semi- 
divine musician Orpheus, who, it will 
be remembered, was fabled to lie buried 
in this very district. Thus are inter- 
mingled in these classic lands past 
memories and modern instances. 

Unlike the warlike, notes of the 
Servian bards, these national songs 
breathe a gentle, peaceful spirit, and Pe a aa 
in truth the descendants of those (im paket 
fierce and ruthless northern hordes who a 
burst like a storm-cloud on the Mesian 
plains have become a quict, hard- 
working people, good fathers and hus- 
bands, fond of home comforts, and a : S antes. : 
endowed with all the domestic virtues. BULGARIAN NATIVES OF 1KHTIMAN DISTRICT, NEAR PHILIPPOPOLIS, 
Their patient husbandry has trans- ee 
formed the arid steppe to vast fields 
of waving crops, while their Rumelian rose-gardens supply the world with the queen 
of perfumes. No more pleasant rustic sight is anywhere afforded than a bevy of laugh- 
ing Rumelian maidens in their short bright skirts, smart bodices, and gay ribbons 
garnering in great baskets the fragrant summer crop destined for the rose-press. The 
ordinary dress of the peasantry is much more simple, the men wearing sheepskins 
with woollen cloth swathed round the legs, the women a loose parti-coloured braided 
gown reaching to the knees, and showing an embroidered flannel petticoat falling 
nearly to the sandalled feet. 

The farmstead usually stands on a large plot of ground, within which are enclosed 
a one-storied house, wooden sheds and stables, with perhaps a kitchen-garden and 
an open space for the pigs and poultry. The house, which is poorly furnished with 
rough tables, benches, clothes-chests, and a few simple utensils, is disposed in two 
compartments, a parlour and kitchen combined in one, and behind it the family bedroom, 
with a bedstead for the parents and mats spread on the hard mud floor for the children. 
But these indications of poverty are disappearing, and many of the Bulgarian farmers 
are now as well housed as those of other Huropean lands. 

As in Greece, there are also professional match-makers in Bulgaria, although 
their services are now often dispensed with. When the price, seldom less than £50, 
has been settled either by thein or by the suitor’s parents, the betrothal is celebrated 
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with much rejoicing, exchange of rings and priestly bless- 
ings, while the guests are entertained at a bounteous feast 
served on a cloth spread out on the floor. The wedding 
follows at an interval of one or two years, which gives 
the groom time to build and furnish his future home, and 
stock his little holding with cattle, the bride’s parents con- 
tributing towards the outlay. A day or so before the 
wedding she takes her first and last bath, displays her 
trousseau to her young friends, and receives their felicitations 
with gifts of sweets and flowers, while her mother sends 
round home-made cakes as invitations to the coming feast. 
This follows the marriage, which is usually solemnised on a 
Sunday either in the church or in the groom’s new house, 
or (formerly) in some secluded barn when there was danger 
of a possible attack by parties of unruly Bashi Bazooks. 
In these more peaceful times, in which the “ Bulgarian 
atrocities” are very old history, the bride’s parents entertain 
the invited guests at the wedding feast, which is followed 
by much singing and dancing, and tvo often ends in wild 
scenes of revelry. 
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RuMANIAN territory is entered from Bulgaria without cross- 
ing the Danube, since, after the last Russo-Turkish war 
(1876), by a re-adjustment of frontiers the Dobruja—that 
a is, the strip of seaboard lying south of the delta as far as 
bs i Cape Kalagria—was transferred to Rumania. This outly- 
ee ing tract is chiefly inhabited by Nogai Tartars, who are 
of purer blood than their Osmanli kinsmen, as shown by 
their far more pronounced Mongolian features. Although 
7 " now mostly settled agriculturists, they have not entirel 
° aac str naa i aac abandoned their old nomad habits, and many of the pha 
still wander with the seasons from hill to dale. After the 
Crimean war they were joined by several thousands of the kindred Nogais from the 
Crimea, and all are still governed by an hereditary khan, as at the time when they 
dwelt in tents. 

Rumania proper hes entirely on the north side of the Lower Danube, where it 
develops a broad crescent round the south-eastern Carpathians, separating it from 
Hungary, and extends eastwards to the Pruth, the frontier river towards Russia. There 
are two historical sections, the principalities of Wallachia in the south and Moldavia 
in the north, partly divided by the Sereth, which joins the Danube above the Pruth 
confluence. The two principalities, which coincide with the ancient kingdom of Dacia, 
were long oppressed by their Phanariot Greek rulers, who were so called from Phanar, 
the quarter of Constantinople inhabited by them. These mercenary capitalists governed, 
or rather farned, the country mainly with a view to recovering the heavy sums advanced 
to secure their appointment by the Sultan, who sold the position to the highest bidders. 

But this arrangement came to an end in 1821, and the principalities were separately 
governed by native Hospodars (lords) till 1861, when both were united and took the 
name of Rumania under Colonel Cuza. His enforced abdication in 1866 led to the election 
of the present ruler, Carol (Karl) of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, as Dommn (lord), a title 
changed for that of King in 1881, Rumania’s absolute independence of Turkey having 
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already been recognised by the Berlin Congress of 1878. His consort is the Princess 
Elizabeth of Neuwied, widely known in her literary character as “Carmen Sylva.” 
Under the twice-modified constitution of 1866 the legislative power is vested in a Con- 
stituent Assembly of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both elected 
by manhood suffrage. 

The national Orthodox Church, which is recognised and subsidised by the State, is 
entirely independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and administered by the Primate 
of Rumania and the Archbishop of Moldavia, freedom of worship being allowed to all 
othor cults. Of these the most numerous are the Uniates (150,000, with two bishops), 
the Mussulmans (45,000), the Armenians (16,000), besides 266,000 Jews, who are legally 
tolerated, but socially banned. 

Since the union of the historic principalities there are no longer any Wallachians 
or Moldavians, all now calling themselves Duco-Rumanians, or simply Rumantans—that 
is, ‘‘ Romans ”—because they claim direct descent from the military colonists who were 
settled in Dacia after its conquest by the Emperor Trajan (104-6 a.p.), and inter- 
married with the Dacian women. But the claim is questioned by some good 
authorities, who point out that owing to the pressure of the Sarmatian, Bulgarian, 
and other northern hordes, the Roman colonists were later withdrawn from Dacia to 
Mesia, south of the Danube. Here they are probably still represented by the so-called 
Tsintsars or Kutzo-Vlachs of the Pindus uplands, who also call themselves Armdné—that 
is, ‘ Romans”—and speak the neo-Latin Rumanian language. Hence the Tsintsars are 
by many regarded as the true descendants of the Daco-Romans, who were withdrawn 
southwards about the third or fourth century, but many of whom re-crossed the Danube 
and re-settled the Dacian lands 
(Wallachia and Moldavia) atter 
those rich alluvial plains had ceased 
to be swept clean by successive 
swarms of Avars, Alans, Huns, 
Finns, Slavs, and other barbaric 
northern peoples. Here they again 
intermingled especially with some 
of the surviving Sarmatian tribes, 
borrowing much from them, but 
tenaciously preserving their neo- 
Latin language, which they never 
lost, and which consequently still 
prevails not only throughout 
Rumania proper, but also in the 
neighbouring Hungarian districts, 
as well as in the distant Pindus 
range, and in fact wherever these 
remarkable Daco-Romans have 
settled in large numbers. They 
are still spreading, always assimi- 
lating the surrounding inhabitants, 
so that including all these scattered 
communities the mixed populations 
of Rumanian speech are at present | 
estimated to number collectively [xs 
considerably over 10,000,000. 

It is thus seen that while to e Oe ess a ee: 
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themselves Romans, the Rumanians are really a very mixed people, amongst whom, 
however, some observers think they may still detect certain characteristic Italian traits. 
The men are, as a rule, very dark or brown, sometimes almost swarthy, of middle height, 
strong and rather thick-set, with dark eyes, face more round and broad than oval, and 
rather heavy gait and attitude; but in some upland valleys more slender figures are 
met, with light eyes and fair complexion, possibly representing the old Dacian substratum. 
The women are often quite pretty and even beautiful, with pleasant soft features, fair 
complexion, long black hair, and graceful figures, “tall and lithe as wands of willow.” 
All strangers are at once struck by the fine sense of form in their attire and by their 
inborn feeling for a harmonious arrangement of lines and colours (see figs. page 543), 
In the rural districts they carry loads on the head or shoulders by means of a broad 
stick slightly bent in the middle, and with little hooks at both ends for the support 
of milk-pails, pitchers, or baskets. 

In the large towns the middle and upper classes have mostly conformed to the 
European fashions, but elsewhere many still adhere to the graceful national costume, 
consisting of an embroidered chemisette, a floating vest, a many-coloured apron, a golden 
net, and golden sequins set in the hair. Even the herdsman presents a dignified appear- 
ance in his cashula (sheepskin cap), his wide leather belt, a receptacle for knife, pipe, 
tobacco-pouch, and other odds and ends, his sheepskin capote thrown loosely over his 
shoulders, and the breeks or drawers recalling those of the Dacians sculptured on 
Trajan’s Column in Rome. Ho is perforce a frugal feeder, his modest fare consisting 
mainly of cereals, and especially inaize porridge, varied on festive days with a little roast 
or stewed meat. 

In general the Rumanians are gifted with more than an average share of natural 
intelligence, shown by their ready wit, fertile imagination, great musical taste, and 
aptitude for pootry and the arts. Of a gentle disposition, easy to guide and be guided, 
patient under almost intolerable hardships, they are still superstitious and fatalists, 
thanks to which they make excellent soldiers, like their former Osmanli masters. The 
Italian element is perhaps most conspicuous in a widespread artistic sense, which is of 
long standing and common to both sexes. Although mainly agriculturists and stock- 
breeders, the men display remarkable skill, especially in wood-carving, producing well- 
finished tables, kitchenware, tubs, pails, and such-like common utensils, besides hand- 
baskets, rush-work, and matting for the local markets. ‘This innate taste for wood-carving, 
which had slumbered for 
ages, has again devoloped a 
national industry, and the 
household ware, ornamented 
with appropriate designs, 
formed an attractive show 
at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889. The specialities of 
| the women are weaving, 
au “ embroidery, and lace-work, 
Vay re in all of which thoy exhibit 
equal taste and industry. 
After a hard day’s work 
m the fields, these thrifty 
dames ply the shuttle almost 
incessantly during the long 
winter evenings. The self- 

| spun silk, the woollen and 
A GROUP OF BULGARIANS. flaxen yarns are worked up 
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in @ loom of somewhat primitive type, producing durable white and coloured fabrica of 
diverse kinds and qualities, but all agreeable to the eye. The traditional Rumanian 
motives and patterns of the lace and woven goods and embroideries have often excited 
the astonishment of visitors to the European exhibitions, and are now often utilised as 
suggestive designs in our Western art industries. 

Even their houses are erected by the peasants themselves, and with a view to 
improving the somewhat primitive designs building ordinances have recently been issued 
by the local administrations. Hitherto rural dwellings were generally too low, and con- 
formed little or not at all to sanitary requirements. But all new houses have now to 
stand at least 18 in above the street level, and are to be enclosed by an earthen wall. 
The rooms, not less than 8 ft. high, must be provided with two windows and have a 
ground space of at least 60 sq. ft. Thanks to these enactments the aspect of the villages 
has already undergone a marked change for the better, while the model cottages, with 
their projecting eaves, numerous gables, pitched roofs, long French windows, balconies, 
and verandahs, heighten the charm of the landscape on the wooded slopes of the hills 
encircling the Sinaia and other popular health-resorts. 

Links with the past are many of the customs still observed at the birth of children, 
at betrothals und burials, and the dance of the calushares has been traced back to the 
earliest Italian settlers. The people even still talk about “Father Trajan,” to whom 
are credited all the famous exploits which are elsewhere associated with the names of 
Hercules, Fingal, Ossian, or Alexander the Great. The very clefts of the rocks are 
attributed to his strong arm, and the avalanches rushing down from the uplands are 
“Trajan’s thunder.” 

In matrimonial relations the mercenary element 1s very pronounced. Much depends 

on the extent of the bride’s trous- 


: a we ue scau, which 1s mostly home-made, 
we ghee galt we v4 an and begun in her childhood, as 
} Ay i 

i, He aN hi ie it takes years to be completed. 


Meantime, possible suitors are in- 
vited to imspect it, and for this 
purpose the vaious articles are, in 
some districts, every now and then 
brought out from the ‘ dower- 
chest” and ostentatiously displayed 
before the public gaze, lke the 
washing on the clothes-lines in 
English back-gardens. The inspec- 

, tion often settles or unsettles 
matters, as would-be suitors will 
we there and then either clench the 
ue’ bargain or else betake themselves 
* elsewhere. On the wedding-day 
the bride is not always at once 
produced, but a Leah at first sub- 
stituted for the Rachel, by way of 
showing the parents’ reluctance to 
part with their daughter. The 
y+ ¢@ustom must be very old, since it 
—* is met also in Tyrol, Switzerland, 

bax ii i OE TY yt i is’ Brittany, and other parts of Europe. 
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The Gypsies 


Market,” at which brides are chosen, as in some parts 
of England domestic servants are, or were till recently, 
hired at the statute fairs or “ bargain Saturdays.” Only 
there is this difference, that in England the fairs are 
held in the regular market-place, whereas in Roumania 
the maiden candidates for matrimony were wont to 
assemble on the top of a high mountain. Trousseaus, 
packed in chests, were laboriously brought up in carts 
drawn by horses or oxen; and in order to make a fair 
show articles were sometimes borrowed. Each family 
put up in a large booth, and the young men with their 
parents—pastors and herdsmen from the surrounding 
district—had a general look round before making their 
final choice. ‘There was more sense in this arrange- 
ment than might appear at first sight; for, in old days, 
the shepherds, who lived on the meuntain sides, had 
very few opportunities of coming down into the valleys. 
And so, if the shepherds could not come to see the 
lassies, the lassies came up to them. Shepherds who 
had thus found wives went off with them, and the 
fathers and mothors were deserted. A girl betrothed 
at this fair would go to.the village, and offer a kiss to 
every decent man and woman she met. That was the 
way they bade farewell to their friends” (H. N. Hutchin- 
son, Marriage Customs, page 191). 

In Roumania weddings take place either m_ the 
church or in the bride’s home. In the latter case the 
young couple stand on a carpet, and crowns are placed 
on their heads by the officiating priest. Coins and 
perhaps other offerings are thrown on the carpet, and 
sweets, comfits, or nuts are showered upon them, remind- 
ing us of the invitation to “scatter the nuts” uttered 
by the Latin poet Virgil 2,000 years ago. 


VIL THE GYPSIES 


AutHoucH these restless wanderers are now dispersed 
over the whole of Europe and even parts of North 
America, they can most conveniently be considered in 
this section, since they first arrived in the Balkan lands 
some 5(\) years ago from their remote Indian homes, and 
are here still found grouped in the largest numbers. 
They call themselves Rumi (Rom), or Romani—that 
is, ‘‘Men”—whence the Romany Language, and the ex- 
pression Romany Rye, a Gypsy youth (rye=young). But 
elsewhere they are known by as many names as the 
countries in which they have appeared. Thus they are 
Chingiané in Turkey and the Levant—that is, the 
Chinganes of the Lower Indus, and the same word 
as Sekamé, which their chief, calling himself “ Duke of 
Little Egypt,” declared to be the name of his followers 
when summoned before the Hanseatic magistrates 
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in 1417. The Rumanian and Bulgarian Tsigani, the Italian Zingari, the German 
Zigeuner, and the Spanish Zinc sli are all variants of Chingiané; but the Dutch Heidenen 
is merely our “heathens”; the Scandinavian Tater has reference to their supposed Tartar 
or Turki origin; the French Bohémiens to their arrival in France from Bohemia; and 
lastly the alternative Spanish Gitanos and English Gypsies to their supposed arrival in 
Spain and England from Egypt. They were first heard of in Greece (Crete) in 1322, 
and soon after reached Bulgaria and Wallachia, whence the dispersion over Europe took 
place early in the fifteenth century. Wherever they wander they persist in their old 
nomad habits, and also follow the same pursuits of tinkers, blacksmiths, horsedealers, 
fortune-tellers, strolling minstrels, and prowlers about farmyards, just like their Indian 
forefathers. But there are exceptions, and the Bulgarian Tsiganes have become a 
settled, hardworking peasantry, all Mussulmans, who have forgotten their Romani 
mother-tongue, and now speak Turkish or Bulgarian. 

There are two eas plea which may be traced back to the Jats and Doms 

3 oa (Roms) of the Punjab, and can now be best 
a Ae, i RR, 
ni ria studied in Rumania, where some are dis- 
SH + «tinguished by crisp black hair, thick lips, 
broad features, and a very dark complexion; 
others by a _ fine protile, well-chiselled 
features, brown hair, and a light olive 
complexion. In Rumania alone they have 
preserved the three original Hindu castes 
of Lavesi (pedlars and minstrels), Vatrari 
(domestic sorvants and retainers in the 
great houses), and WNetotsi, the so-called 
‘ Atheists,” most savage and wild cf all 
the Gypsy tribes These are vagabonds 
in both senses of the word, lawless ruffians 
without religion, morals, or any redeeming 
virtue. 

In other respects the Gypsies are not 
social outcasts, and of all their natural gifts 
the musical faculty is the most remarkable. 
They go about in companies of four or 
five, entertaining the villagers with their 
simple minstrelsy, and accompanying their 
gay or plaintive chants with the flute, the 
mandolin, and the violin, which last thoy 
play with rare skill and a singularly light 
touch. The music has a strange, jerky 
movement, now sad and languishing, now 
soft and dreamy, and again bursting into 
quick, animated strains. The musical talent 
is undoybted, and has produced some really 
excellent performers, and even meritorious 
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CHAPTER XIX 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH-WEST EUROPE 


I. GENERAL SURVEY 


HE political, racial, linguistic, religious, and social relations of the vast region 
here to be considered presont such an endless diversity of forms as at first 
sight apparently to defy all systematic treatment. Within a total area of a 
little over 1,000,000 square miles we have two empires with five attached kingdoms, 
and a multiplicity of duchies, arch-duchies, free cities, principalities, and other satellites 
revolving round the two central orbs. There are, moreover, five other kingdoms enjoying 
complete independence, two republics, and three microscopic municipalities, one of which 
(San Marino) claims to be the oldest State in Europe, and, although no bigger than a 
good-sized parish, contracts treaties of friendship and alliance with her powerful Italian 
neighbour. ‘These political systems need not be further specified here, as all will be 
found tabulated below. Then, in a collective population of over 213,000,000, there are 
at least twelve quite distinct languages belonging to as many as three different orders 
of speech—Aryan, Finno-Tartar, and Iberian—and three very unequally distributed forms of 
Christianity: Roman Catholic, 160,000,000; Evan- 
gelical and other Protestant sects, 46,000,000; 
and Orthodox Greeks, 3,440,000, besides 2,780,000 
Jews, and perhaps 100,000 Gypsies. 

Lastly, amid a general uniformity of phy- 
sical characters, there are some substantial 
differences, which are sufficiently constant in 
their respective areas to enable ethnological 
students to group the great mass of the Euro- 
pean populations in three main divisions con- 
sidered from the racial point of view. In the 
north—Baltic lands—they recognise what is 
called the Teutunic type, characterised by tall, 
athletic figures, very regular oval features, 
long head, large nose, blue or grey eyes, a 
fair or ruddy complexion, very light brown 
or flaxen hair, the bold carriage and proud 
glance of a race destined to rule. In this 
group are, or were, comprised all the historical 
northern peoples—Scandinavians, Goths, Teu- 
tons (High and Low Germans), Frisians, 
Hollanders, Anglo-Saxons—who constitute what 
the Swedish naturalist Linnseus has called the 
“European Man” in a pre-eminent sense. 
Southwards this blond race merges gradually in [xy : a 
the second division, the “ Alpine Man,” who is Photo by Lévy Bros } [Purw. 
so called for want of a better name because A BOHEMIAN WOMAN. 
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he occupies all the central highlands—Pyrenees, Cevennes, Alps, Carpathians—and also 
spreads over the boundless eastern lowlands (Russian steppe). This is the dark type, 
distinguished by rather full figure of medium height, short or round head, broad and 
less regular features, small nose, grey, hazel, dark brown or black eyes and hair, less 
ruddy complexion, mild expression. This group, in which the racial traits are very 
constant, comprises the Bretons, Savoyards, Swiss, Tyrolese, South Germans, and the 
Slavs generally. South of the Alpine follows the third division, “ Mediterranean Man,” 
who is so called because he ranges over both sides of the great inland sea. He is 
under-sized, with slight, well-proportioned figure, long head, regular featuros, pale or 
olive complexion, black eyes and hair, quick glance, and animated expression. This 
Mediterranean race, of North African origin, passed in the Stone Age into Europe, 
where it still constitutes the primitive element in Iberia, South France, ltaly, and 
Greece. It thus represents the true aborigines—Iberians, Ligurians, Pelasgians—in the 
Mediterranean zone, where they later came under the influcuce of the peoples of Aryan 
speech, by whom Europe was Aryanised in prehistoric times. 

Returning to the point whence we set out, a little law and order may now be 
introduced into the above-described entangled racial, social, and other relations. Thus, 
much of the linguistic confusion is removed when we find that nearly all the languages 
spoken in Central and South-west Europe are sprung from a single stock, the long-lost 
Aryan mother-tongue, which is here represented by four of its main surviving branches: 
Slavonic in the east (Hungary and Austria); Jéalie in the south and west (Italy, France, 
Iberia, parts of Belgium and Switzerland); TZeutonic in the centre and north-west 
(Germany, Holland, parts of Belgium and Switzerland); Celléec in the extreme west 
(Brittany). The only exceptions are the Basque of the Pyrenees, which is a solitary 
survival of the elsewhere extinct Iberian mother-tongue, and the Magyar of Hungary, 
which is a member of the Finno-Tartar 
family. No doubt the Aryan idioms 
themselves show great divergences from 
the parent stem; but there is much 
common to their lexicon and inner struc- 
ture, enough at all events to enable us 
to recognise a family likencss. The same 
is true also of the different religions, 
which all hold fast by the fundamental 
dognias of Christianity ; and lastly of the 
three physical types, which with all their 
outward differences are mere varieties of 
the Caucasian division of mankind. 

With these preliminary remarks, the 
subjoined table of areas, populations, and 
other data will be readily understood, and 
may thus be found useful for general 
reference purposes. No distinction is 
here drawn between race and language, 
because the racial groupings are neces- 
sarily everywhere based upon the lan- 
guage factor. In Hungary, for instance, 
there is no Hungarian race, but only a 
Hungarian nationality, in which the 
different groups are distinguished mainly 
by their speech. Ask a native of 
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he will not reply, to the Hungarian, but to the Magyar, the Slovak, the Slovene, the 
Rumanian, or the German, according to the language spoken in his family circle. 


State Area in | Population 



























































aquare miles 1900-1905 | Chief Religions. Chief Languages, 
116,000 26,000, 000 Roman Cathohe 24,000,000 | German 9,000,000 
7 AUBTRIA ee auhoue areuat Slav dialects 14,000,000 
& HUNGARY. . 125, 000 19,254,000 Roman Cathohe 9,950,000 Magyar 8,740 000 
=) Greek Orthodox 2,815,000 Rumanian 2,800, ¢ HY) 
Ma | Uniate 1,855,000 | Yugo-Slav dialects 4,730, 000 
g | Protestant 3,700, 000 German 2,140,000 
Ss Tota] 241,000 | 45,254,000 | —— —— 
4 GERMANY ‘ 210,000 06,370,000 Protestant 305,200,000 (vel man 51,000,000 
E Roman Cathohe 20,300,000 Polish 5,000,000 
Gaus dee = pie “Wits Was ae OM EICE, (STEM ene ee 4 
ea Hoi any 12,600 5,430, 000 Protestant 3, 000, 000 Dutch 5,360, 000 
3 a Roman Cathohe 1,800,000 
2) 
ee — nen ae ee ae eee: 
| vi BELGIUM 11,400 6,985,000 Roman Cathohe 6,500,000 Flemish 3,900, 000 
5 Walloon 2,900,000 
Franck 207,000 39,000, 000 Roman Cathole 37,000,000 French 38,000,000 
Protestant 2,000,000 Breton 600,000 
Basque 140,000 
8 | 
3 Re aI eater ane Sais a teers ae aC eee Oe hee ae PPM | er enn Co Eo SNR betes 
i SWITZERLAND 16,000 3,320,000 Protestant 1,916,000 German 2,320,000 
ea Roman Catholic 1,380,000 Prench 734,000 
Ttalian 220, 000 
Rumansh 38,000 
Itary 110,000 33,000,000 Roman Catholic Italian dialects 
Dal 
Le eta oar ia ie paren 
a SPAIN 195,000 18,640,000 Roman Catholic Spanish dialects 18,200, 0v0 
4% Basque 440,000 
Hi. sists iocete en iecenders 
PoRTUGAI 35,000 | 5,420,000 Roman Cathohe Portuguese 
ANDOKRA 173 5,200 Roman Oathohe Spanish 
Monaco 8 15,000 Roman Catholic Itahan 
San Marino 38 11,000 Roman Catholic Italian 
Total 1,038,221 218,001,200 —— ——— 


It, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


In Hungary, attention is first claimed by the Macyars, who form nearly one-half of the 
population, and have been dominant in that region for over 1,000 years. They are a 
Finno-Ugrian people who, like their Bulgarian kinsmen, came originally from the Ural 
lands—that is, from the “Great Hungary” of mediwval writers. Hunagar, the original 
form of this word, still survives as the official namo of the kingdom, which was founded 
in Pannonia by Arpad son of Almuth, in the ninth century. It was about this time 
that the Hunagars formed a permanent alliance with the kindred A©egene, WAR, WATE a 
branch of the great Khazar nation, and whose name was eventually adapted ae 
common designation of the united Hunagar-Magyar people. The turning-poitt in thie 
subsequent history was tho conversion of their king, Stephen I., to Christianity about 
the year 1000, since which time the Magyars have become gradually assimilated in 
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physical appearance and general culture, but not in speech, to the surrounding European 
populations. Their euphonious and highly cultivated language still remains a typical 
member of the Ural-Altaic family, reflecting in its composite vocabulary the various 
Finno-Ugrian and Turki elements of the Magyar nation. They occupy almost exclusively 
the Pushta, or Great Plain, which is traversed by the Danubo and Theiss, and extends 
from Lower Austria eastwards to Transylvania, and from the foot of the Northern 
Carpathians southwards to the Drave. 

Physically the upper classes are not only Europeans, but Europeans of a very 
fine type, remarkable fur their regular features, shapely, middle-sized figures, and proud 
carriage. The nose is straight or slightly curved, the eyes usually black, bright, and 
overshadowed by bushy eyebrows, the cheek-bones somewhat prominent, the hair dark 
brown or quite black, the complexion less fair than that of the northern Teutons. A 
striking trait is the long, stiff, and pointed moustache, which they are incessantly 
twisting and twirling, and even moistening with grease. To this picture, however, there 
are many exceptions amongst the proletariate and peasant classes, whose almost brutal 
features, squat under-sized figures, and ferucious expression recall the vivid description 
of the Mongol Attila left us by the historian Priscus. But little of this primitive 
Ugrian type is seen in the scrics of Magyar portraits which figure in pages 549, 660, 
551, 652, and may be taken as fair specimens of the lower middle and rural classes, 

Mentally, the Magyars are of a quick, impulsive temperament, extremely passionate, 
but, the storm over, kind-hearted, good-natured, frank, and recklessly hospitable. Indeed, 
recklessness is a racial quality which often places them at a disadvantage in their 
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political and commercial dealings with their 
more cool-headed German neighbours. But 
the patriotic sentiment is so highly developed 
that it overrides everything, and enables them 
not only to hold their own, but even to 
maintain the upper hand amid all the rival 
nationalities, as witness the favourable terms 
wrested from the Austrian Government during 
the long political struggle between the two 
States which was brought to a close in the 
year 1906. “Out of Hungary life is no lite,” 
is an old saying. ‘Have we not here all 
that man can want? The Banat gives us 
corn, the Theiss wine and meat, the hills salt 
and gold. Our land is enough for us.” 
They have also the scdrda or village inn, 
round which centres the whole social life of 
Magyarland. It serves all the purposes of a 
free club and assembly hall, where old and 
young meet on feast-days for public enter- 
tainments, concerts, music, and dancing, for 
which great marquees are improvised and 
gaily adorned with flowers and follage. The 
national dance, which from this circumstance 
takes the name of scdrdas, varies from a 
whirling movement like the Highland fling 
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to a stately promenade like the minuet of 
early Georgian times. Engagements also 
often begin at the scérda, and are brought 
to a head at the fondona—that is, some 
peasant’s house selected for more private 
gatherings after the crops havo been 
garnered. Here the wooer finds his best 
chance, and after obtaining the consent 
of the parents, presents a loving-cup to 
the girl, now arrayed in her holiday attire. 
Then, after three days’ grace, to give either 
side time to change their mind, the couple 
are considered engaged, and on receiving 
the priest’s blessing presents are exchanged 
at a feast called the “hand-taking.” This 
is followed by the “ kissing-feast,” at which 
the couple are allowed their first embrace ; 
and then the wedding in the village church, 
and the wedding feast in the groom’s home, 
winding up with a dance in a large tent 
run up for the occasion. The ball is 
operied by the best man, who leads out 
the bride, and the revelries are vigorously 
kept up by the young people till the small 
hours. But all is not over yet, angon the 
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following Sunday the wedding is, so to say, 
rehearsed, or gone over again at the bride’s old 
home. In some remote districts tho peasantry 
still keep up the curious old custom of heading 
the wedding procession with a cock guarded by 
two men with drawn swords. On the conclusion 
of the ceremony a mock trial is held, and the bird 
is solemnly found guilty of bigamy and there- 
upon executed by the swordsmen, possibly a warn- 
ing to the couple to abide by their marriage vows. 

As shown in the above table, all the other 
racial groups in Hungary proper are either 
Rumanians or Yugo-Slavs, both fully described 
in Chapter XVIIL, or Germans, to be dealt with 
farther ou. The Carpathian region, skirting the 
north side of the Magyar domain and extending 
from Russia westwards to Bohemia, is politically 
included in Austria, and except in Bohemia, where 
there is a large German element, is exclusively 
inhabited by various branches of the western 
division of the Slav family. In the extreme 
north are the Austrian Poles of Galicia, and in 
the extreme east the Ruthenians, an off-shoot of 
the neighbouring Little Russians, both reserved 
for Chapter XXI., and then follow in a north- 
westerly direction the Slovaks, Moravians, and 
Chekhs (Bohemians), who are essentially one and 
the same poople. 

In every way the most important are the 
Chekhs, who hold a high position in the Slav 
family both for their physical and mental attri- 
butes. Their advent in their present domain 
dates from the sixth century of the new era. 
Christianity was introduced towards the close of the ninth century; the kingdom was 
established in 1086, and in 1526 Bohemia became permanently attached to the Austrian 
Empire. The Chekhs, who form the majority of the population (3,600,000, the other 
chicf element being tho Germans, 2,200,000), were noted in mediaval times for their 
extreme fanaticism both in politics and religion. But after the terrible Hussite wars 
of the fifteenth century, by which papal supremacy was restored, there followed a long 
period of apathy, during which the whole land threatened to become Teutonised, The 
Chekhs themselves were assimilated in physical appearance to the Germans, from whom 
they now differ chiefly in their taller stature, more decp-set eyes, more prominent cheek- 
bones, and darker skin. The women also have more regular features, finer figures, and 
clearer complexion (see illustration, page 645). 

The great: national revival which began about the end of the eighteenth century 
has continued with increased intensity ever since, resulting in the supremacy of the 
Chekh people in all their social and literary relations. There is even a “ Young 
Chekh” party which aims at the severance of Bohemia from Austria and the restoration 
of the old monarchy, the Habsburg emperor to be King of Bohemia, as he is King of 
Hungary. Specially interesting is the literary revival, which has rescned the vernacular 
from extinction, and placed it on a level with the othor cultured European tongues, 
The Chekh language forms with Polish, Slovak, and the Sorb of Lusatia the western 
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division of the Slavonic branch of the 
Aryan family, and possesses a copious 
literature rich in historical, religious, 
and poetical works. The Chekhs are 
amongst the most musical peoples in 
Europe, and are passionately fond of 
dancing, and to them the rest of Europe 
is indebted for several popular steps, 
such as the polka, wrongly supposed 
to be of Polish origin. 

Both Chekhs and Germans have 
discarded the national costume in all 
the towns where the two races come 
into close contact. But in some rural 
districts the characteristic red bodices, 
and kerchiefs, short skirts, and red 
stockings, are still worn by the peasant 
women. Nor is the picturesque old 
garb yet extinct in Moravia, where 
the Hunaks, a branch of the Slovaks, 
aro distinguished by their yellow leather 
breeches, embroidered belt, and cloth 
jacket lavishly decorated in front with 
small metal buttons. This strange garb 
is completed by a white overcoat, or 
else a blue cloak with several tippets 
one above the other, and a black hat 
gay with red or yellow streamers. 
Both sexes wear rongh heavy boots 

Photo by Dr, Amel which rather spoil the general effect 
A HUNGARIAN FARMER ¥ROV COUNTY KOMAROM. and give their gait al clumsy look, 
While the towns present the general 
European aspect, many of the secluded villages are more suggestive of medieval 
times. Round a central oval or circular space are disposed the low wooden houses, 
usually with two front windows and an overhanging straw roof supported by columns, 
while an outer circle is formed by barns, stables, penthouses, and dunghills. The 
general effect is depressing owing to the absence of trees or garden plots, poorly replaced 
by rudo, gaudy statues of St. John of Nepomuk, Bohemia’s patron saint. 
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Ill. GERMANY 


For our purpose Germany is not confined to the limits of the Empire, which contains 
61,000,000 of German speech. Besides these there are 9,000,000 in Austria, 2,000,000 in 
Hungary and in Switzerland, altogether over 64,000,000, thus far outnumbering all the 
other European peoples except the Russians. Their present domain, which has been 
greatly enlarged during the last 1,000 years at the expenso of the western Slavs, 
comprises nearly the whole of Central Europe between the Rhine and the Oder, and 
stretches from the Baltic southwards to Switzerland and Tyrol. There are two main 
racial divisions, the Low Geamans—that is, the Germans of the northern lowlands, who 
represent the original Teutonic stock, and approach nearest to Linneus’s “ European 
Man,” and the Hien Gramans—that is, the Germans of the southern ares who are 
now physically absorbed in the “Alpine Man.” The parting-line may be taken at the 
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River Main, with a constant tendency to shift northwards, which means that the dark 
Alpine is steadily encroaching on the fair Teuton. 

The dualistic character of the German people extends even to their mental 
qualitics, as is at once seen by comparing the cool-headed, gruff, rude, and arrogant 
but highly intellectual Prussian with the genial, laughter-loving, quick-witted, musical, 
and slightly frivolous Austrian. With his dry intellect, earnest cast of thought, and 
singular lack of humour, the northerner is apt to take life too seriously, while the gay, 
light-hearted, pleasure-seeking southerner has scarcely a thonght for the morrow. 

But, taking a broad view of the whole race, Reclus has well remarked that “no 
people have been raised higher by their admirers, none more vilified by their detractors. 
Deutsch (German) is used as equivalent to everything that is true and sincere, or that is 
false and vicious.’ But all admit that the German is capable of a deep love of nature, 
of rare poetical feeling, and devotion to any cause he may have embraced. Ilence he 
is easily led into oxtremeg, genuine sentiment becomes over-sensitive, anger rises to 
fury, resentment to rancouy.and hatred in the pursuit even of noble ideals. Dexpite 
his tenacity and strength of character, the German possesses less individuality and is 
more socialistic than the Englishman or the 
Frenchman. For ages he was the slave of the 
petticst of dissolute princelets, and now he 
rejects the individualistic teachings of Herbert 
Spencer to take a leading part in the great 
socialistic movement inspired by the doctrines 
of his countrymen, Marx and [assalle. 

Coming to details, no more appropriate 
term than “thrifty” could be applied to the 
extremely industrious Alsatians, who excel as 
husbandmen, miners, and artisans. They raise 
heavy crops of cercals, flax, hemp, hops, and 
tobacco, and the neat homesteads of the 
peasants embowered in orchards and _ sur- 
rounded by gardens everywhere present an 
air of peace and comfort. They are a tall, 
robust people, who make excellent soldiers, 
and have supplied the French and German 
armies with some of their most famous captains. 
They represent some of the best qualities of 
both nations, who are here conterminous, the 
parting-line roughly following the crest of the 
Vosges range. Before their transfer to Germany 
(1872), the French element was gaining on the 
German, but its progress has now been arrested 
and the old landmarks restored. 

Formerly all the Wiirtembergers appear to 
have been of the fair Teutonic type; but in 
accordance with the above-mentioned tendency, 
the great majority are now “ Alpiners,” with 
round head and black hair. ‘The blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, however, of the old Swabian 
inhabitants are still seen on the plateau of the 
os | Rauhe Alp. Here also many old German 
Photo by Prof. B.'Uhlenhuth] { Uabburg. * superstitions have taken refuge, and horseshoes 
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the cattle from the rinderpest, 
while on Ascension Day fresh 
wreaths of amaranths are prepared 
as “lightning conductors” for all 
the houses. Like the Savoyards, 
these surviving Swabians migrate 
annually to the plains as pedlars, 
returning at Christmas to hold their % 
yearly ‘‘congress” at Ehningen, nia 
“the prettiest village in all Wur- jaa J | ei so 
temberg.” The handsome bearded ne an ase 
faces of these Swabians present a ti a oC ; ae 
striking contrast to the clean-shaven ! 
features of the less favoured 
peasantry in other parts of the Black 
Forest. All, however, are equally 
superstitious, still firmly believing 
in the ghost-stories and fairy-tales 
told over their winter fires. They 
are also skilled craftsmen, and largo 
numbers of those wooden clocks 
with elephants and trumpeters and 
cuckoos and other devices for strik- 
ing the hours are turned out from 
the log-huts of these ingenious Black 
Foresters (see illus. pages 554-6). . { 

The present inhabitants of me iy | , ate 
Bavaria are a Germanic people, who # gt ie 
entered the country probably about 
the sixth century, and there inter- 
mingled with the early Celtic and 
later Frankish, Swabian, and Ale- 
mannic populations. Hence they 
are a very mixed people, with fair 
hair and blue eyes in the north, 
where the Frankish element pre- 
dominates, chestnut hair and brown eyes on the Danube and in the Lech and Isar 
districts. Here the Lower Bavarians between Ratisbon and Passau are specially noted 
for their bright looks, intelligent expression, and quickness of perception, also for their 
impetuous temper, too readily resorting to the knife in their uncontrollable fits of 
passion. About three-fourths of the Bavarians are Roman Catholics, the rest Protestants, 
chiefly in the north, and in some districts the two communities can be distinguished 
by their dress, the Catholics preferring bright, the Protestants dark colours. Thus 
the former will deck their conic felt hats with a green or a yellow ribbon, the latter 
with a black plume. The southern highlanders are sincere believers, conforming their 
conduct to their professions not only on the Sabbath, but throughout the week, and 
surrounding themselves with the emblems of their faith, such as a little basin of holy 
water on a bracket near the hall-door, a crucifix above’a sort of household altar, the 
initials of the three wise kings—C+M-+B—inscribed on the wall, and a paper dove, 
representing the Holy Ghost, suspended from the ceiling. 

In the village of Ober-Ammergau, near the Tyrol frontier, the old medisval Passion 
Play still survives, and is performed once every ten years by over 400 actors, who 
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Photo by Prof, B. Uhienhuth) [Cobu) g. 
A GERMAN STREET HAWKER, EHNINGEN DISTRICT, WURTEMBERG, 






thoroughly identify themselves with their 
parts, their realistic attitudes and solemn 
bearing thus producing a deep impression 
on an audience drawn from all quarters 
of the Christian world. ‘Till recently other 
pieces, medieval secular plays and panto- 
mimes, and even modern dramas, were 
produced by the village playwrights 
throughout the whole of Upper Bavaria. 
But the performances have now ceased, 
owing to the interference of the authori- 
ties, and especially of the priests. 

In the Saxe-Altenburg district of 
Thuringia, east of Weimar, there is a 
little group of Sorabian Slavs, who, though 
now (iermanised in speech, are still dis- 
tinguished by their garb and peculiar 
customs from the Thuringians proper. 
Loose knickerbockers, short jackets open 
in front, and heavy boots, with a pro- 
fusion of shiny buttons, form the attire 
of the men, while the women array them- 
selves in close-fitting black caps confining 
the tresses, long ribbons falling down the 
back, vests or blouses with spotted sleeves, 
aud very short skirts hardly reaching 
the knees. In accordance with a very 


old custom, property is inherited by the youngest son, his elder brothers being 
unprovided for, hence often remaining with him in the position of menials. 

Most striking is the contrast between these primitive “Sorabians” and the sur- 
rounding Thurimgians, genuine Germans, who under favourable economic conditions 
have preserved or developed some of the finer qualities of the race. Everybody has 
a kind word for these cheerful and industrious artisans, who combine pleasure with 
work, and occupy in canary-breeding the time they can spare from music and the dance. 
Then in the winter evenings they hand on to the little folks the weird and sometimes 
beautiful legends that are associated with every rock, stream, cavern, or ruined castle, 
nay, even with the drifting clouds and boisterous winds, in the neighbouring Harz 
uplands. Here the “Wild Hunt” may still be heard on dark and stormy nights; and 
here at a marble table in a gloomy mountain cave is seated the slumbering red-bearded 
emperor, who is one day to awake and restore the land to its ancient glories. 

How different all this from the neighbouring hard-featured Hessians, descendants of 
the warlike Low German Catti, who have now become High Germans, as shown by 
the very change of name from Cat to Hess, but have all the same to toil hard for a 
spare living in their bleak and unproductive uplands. Here they have at least acquired 
the virtues of perseverance and thrift, so that of them the German saying rung, 
“Where in vain the Hessians strive, no other man will ever thrive.” Where it is 
all work and no play you cannot expect to find a jovial light-hearted people, nor will 
a poor diet of potatoes and raw schnaps help to save a once vigorous race from 
decrepitude, So numerous are the blind and imbeciles in some districts, that the people 


are ofteu'spoken of as “blind Hessians.” 


In thé olden time the whole of tl seaboard between the Lower Rhine and Elbe 
was occupied by the Low German Frisians, who, like the Hessians, have mostly become 
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High Germans, but still retain the national speech in parts of Holland, the adjacent 
districts, and the North Sea islands. Above all Germans they are distinguished by 
strength of character and highmindedness, and to us they are specially interesting since 
it is now known that of the so-called Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain in the fifth 
century a very large percentage were really of Frisian blood. 

A marked trait in their character is a passionate love of freedom, as shown by the 
usual greeting, Eda, frya Fresena, “ Hail, free Frisian,” and the national motto, Lever 
dued tis Slav, “Rather dead than slave.” Not long ago a less edifying exclamation 
was, God bless the beach—that is, strew it with wrecks (to be plundered)—though similar 
blessings” have also been called for on the coast of Cornwall almost within the memory 
of man. It merely shows a practical bent, and the Frisian is, above all, practical, 
devoting himself to the serious business of life, and scorning its frivolous side, whence 
the old proverb, Frissa non cantat, “Frisia is songless.” 

Perhaps the remark might be also extended to the neighbouring Westphalians, who 
are noted specially for their somewhat stolid conservative spirit, clinging tenaciously to 
the past, and jealously cherishing old ways and usages. As in the time of Charlemagne, 
the isolated farmstead is still enclosed on one side by a garden, on the other by fields 
and meadows. Wooden horses’ heads are mounted like vanes on the gable-ends, and the 
interior is disposed in three compartments, one for the members of the family, who sleep, 
as on ship-board, n berths arranged one above the other; a second for the domestic 
animals; and a third for the stores and farm implements. In the centre is the raised 
hearth, from which commanding position the careful housewife is able to keep her eye 
on all the surroundings*—romping children, hard-worked maids, and day labourers. Large 
estates are practically entailed, every effort being made by the great landowners to hand 
them down intact to their heirs-at-law. Law plays a large part in the social relations, 
and Westphalia supplies Prussia with many of the leading jurists. 
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In Saxony we come upon another isolated Slav people, who, unlike the Thuringian 
Sorabians, have preserved their mother-tongue. They also call themselves Sorabians 
or Sorbs, and are known to the Germans as Wends, and their language Wendish. Wend 
is the oldest historical name of all the Slavs, and formerly ranged from the Adriatic, 
where were the Veneti, the present Venetians, to the Baltic, where were King Alfred’s 
Wenedi, the parent stock of our Sorbs. These number about 140,000, of whom 60,000 
are in Saxon Lusatia, and 90,000 in Prussian Lusatia about the headwaters of the River 
Spree. They are despised by their German neighbours, and every effort is being made 
to Teutonise them. Their very existence as Slavs is ignored by the authorities, their 
language is excluded from the schools and has disappeared from the large towns. 

The Saxons, who may be taken as typical Germans, are the most enterprising, 
industrious, and intelligent of all the Teutonic peoples. Their historic name has been 
carried eastwards to Transylvania on the Rumanian frontier, and westwards to Britain, 
where the English are all called Sassenach by the Welsh, Gaels, and Irish Celts, while 
Carlyle speaks of “American Saxondom,” taking the word as synonymous with English. 
They were originally Low German people, as we know from King Alfred’s roferences 
to the “ Old Saxons ”’—that is, the present Westphalians; but all are now High Germans, 
who have contributed most to the formation of the High German literary standard. 
The vernacular current in the Meissen district on the Klbe below Dresden was long 
regarded by many as the most refined of all the Iligh German forms of speech, 
although this honour is now claimed by the people of the Zelle district in Hanover. 

Amid all their industrial progress and modern culture, many of the quaint old 
customs and traditions still survive, especially amongst the Saxons of Transylvania. 
Here the courtship is, so to say, started by the peasant-girls, who at the harvesting 
select their swains by decorating their carts and helping them to carry the oats. 
When thus chosen, a young man is expected to send a friend to ask the damsel’s 
hand in marriage. Ifor acceptance is a 
foregone conclusion, and is celebrated by 
a feast, followed four weeks later by 
another banquct, at which rings are ex- 
changed and the engagement made public. 
During the preparations for the wedding, 
while the men are away gathering fuel 
and provision, the women take the oppor- 
tunity to bar their return by stretching 
across the courtyard a stout rope with 
bundles of straw attached at intervals. A 
mock struggle ensues, at which the men 
are always victorious, each entering the 
yard with a straw trophy. When opened, 
some of these are found to contain cakes 
or apples, others only egg-shells or pots- 
herds, or nothing at all. 

The Prussians also, whose general 
characteristics have already been described 
(see page 654), have their old survivals, 
and some of those strange superstitions 
which no amount of culture and philo- 
sophy seems quite able to stamp out. Thus 
| mam in the Rauen district of Brandenburg 
Photo by 4, Charles Lefébure. the young bride carries in her pocket 

A DUTCHMAN. some dill and salt as a protection against 
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Photo by P I Pincham) { London, 
A FAMITY GROUP OF MARKEN PEOPIE, NORTH HOJTAND. 


the evil eye, and in her shoes she stuffs a tuft of hair from all the animals in the 
farmstead, in the full belief that they will not then fail to increase and multiply like 
Jacob’s flocks. Another sure way of bringing about this result is for the bridal pair 
before going to church to eat a horrid mess made up of all the kinds of fodder 
required for the oxen, sheep, pigs, and other livestock on the farm. A pinch of salt 
and a bit of bread carried in the bride’s pocket will guard against future poverty, 
while specimens of wheat, rye, and other cereals kept in the husband’s coat pocket will 
infallibly ensure bounteous harvests. The broken twig of a broom stuck into her glove 
is a sure charm for a wife against ill-treatment from her spouse, while the death of an 
enemy may be compassed by the slow consumption of his or her effigy in wax. 
Except in the extreme south, where the affluents of the Adige are occupied by 
communities of Itahan and Ladin (Rumansh) speech, the whole of Tyrol has been 
Germanised since about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Still, even the Tyrolese 
of High German speech present some striking physical and mental characters, by which 
they seem to stand apart from the average Teuton." One marked feature is the extremely 
round head, the roundest in Europe, showing*the least difference in length between two 
lines drawn at right angles from front t6° back and from side to side. Of course, the 
longer the side line, the rounder or more circular will be the head, and the Tyrolese side 
line being the longest, the Tyrolese hgad approaches nearer to a circle than any other. 
Other ontstanding traits are a meditm or perhaps slightly under-sized figure, remark- 
ably well proportioned, light and agile, as becomes these renowned Alpine-climbers and 
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chamois-hunters: in some districts distinctly handsome and most regular features, not at 
all showing the nearly round head, because the face is long and oval, but well set off 
by their picturesque highland garb—short, open brown or grey coatee, dark knickers 
fastened just below the knee, double-breasted vest with open turn-down collar, and 
plumed, cone-shaped black felt hat; lastly, very dark brown or black eyes, less sparkling 
than the Italian, short black hair and sparse beard, with small monstache. Although 
they soon age, the young Tyrolese peasant women, without being exactly beautiful, 
may certainly be called pretty, and with their bright animated expression look vory 
smart in their short skirts, decorated bodices and head-dresses. 

The inhabitants of the Zillerthal east of Innsbruck claim to be the éite ot the 
nation, and are certainly distinguished beyond the others by greater intelligence, a 
livelier temperament, a passionate love of music and the dance, and enthusiastic 
devotion to the House of Austria. All are Roman Catholics, and the villagers, like the 
neighbouring Bavarians, delight in the performance of religious mysteries and even of 
secitlar pieces, in which they take part both as actors and spectators. As in some 
other parts of Germany the young woman often makes the first advance, presenting 
the man of her choice with a bottle of brandy, a conventional way of inviting him to 
open negotiations with her parents. After the wedding the bridal pair find tho entrance 
to their new home blocked by a small tree, which has to be removed by the groom. 
This is the Wiegenholz, or “ cradle-wood,” so-called because it supplies the material for 
the first bassinet. The clergy, who control all social matters in the Tyrol, have in 
recent years suppressed several 
curious old mariage customs which 
were known to be survivals from 
pagan times. In one district the 
processiou to the parish church was 
accompanied by two of the groom’» 
friends, one carryig a live hen 
attached to a stick, the other a 
spinning-wheel and distaff, symbols 
of a good mother and of a thrifty 
housewife. After the service the 
door of the house was slammed 
in the face of the bridal couple, 
whereupon a dialogue took place 
between the bride and her mother- 
in-law in an old language, the 
words of which were no longer 
understood, but had been handed 
on orally for untold generations. 
The end of it was that the door 
was thrown open and the young 
pair warmly welcomed on _ the 
bride’s assurance that she was 
industrious, used to hard work, and 
would always pay due respect to 
her husband’s parents. 

Although the present inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland are politically 
one of the most united and patriotic | 
people in the world, they are Photo by Naerdein Frives] [Pares, 
divided in speech and religion 4 BELGIAN GIRL, 
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between their German, French, and Italian 
neighbours in the proportions shown in the 
table, page 548. Despite these divisions, they 
possess a measure of physical unity, since the 
great majority belong to the Alpine group, 
as is shown by the prevailing form of the 
head, which is distinctly round, though less 
circular than that of the Tyrolese. French is 
dominant in the west—from Geneva nearly as 
far north as Bale; Italian in the south—Ticino ; 
Ladin or Rumansh in the east—the Grisons; 
and German in all the central and northern 
cantons. But apart from these differences, the 
Swiss, taken as a whole, present certain features 
in common, by which they may be readily dis- 
tinguished from other European peoples, and 
even from their near neighbours of the Tyrol. 
They cannot compare either with these or 
with the Italians on the southern confines in 
good looks, shapely figures, or dignified bear- 
ing. They are no doubt physically stronger 
and generally taller, but display less brilliant 
inental qualities, less attractive and courteous 
manners. Indeed, a close acquaintance with 
them confirms the popular impression that 
they have somewhat deteriorated in these re- 
spects since their romantic land has become 
the resort of visitors from every part of the 
civilised world. The average Swiss is a man 
with broadly sculptured features, deep chest, 
rather tall but coarse figure, and heavy gait. 
He is mainly a herdsman, and his affection for 
his beloved cattle is proverbial. He has also 
won for himself a greater measure of personal 
liberty than any other Continental nation, and 
of all peoples the Swiss have most nearly 
realised the ideal of pure democratic institutions. 
Socially they are of a somewhat serious 
turn, generally with an eye to the main chance, 
and the rural classes are, like the French, 
inclined rather to hoard than to spend. This 
is seen especially in the less productive canton 
of Valais, where even the marriage rites are 
shorn of all the pomp displayed amonget the 
more prosperous peasantry clsewhere. In order 
to prevent sub-divisions of the poor holdings, 
only one member of each family is permitted 
to marry, the choice being made, not by seni- 
ority, but by a conclave of the near relatives, 
and thon the wedding arrangements are reduced 
Photo by Newrdem Bréred] (Paris, to their very simplest form. No festive gather- 
‘A YOUNG BELGIAN WOMAN. ings, no processions, no bridal veils or even 
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change of clothes, no break in the dull routine of everyday life—nothing but a 
meeting of the pair at the altar in their working garb, and after the ceremony straight 
back to the fields to resume operations, as if nothing had happened. Elsewhere the old 
superstitions are rife; there are lucky days and months and hours, and during the 
interval between the calling of the banns and the wedding-day the evil spirits are 
supposed to be prowling about, and would be sure to fall upon the engaged couple 
should they venture abroad after nightfall. 

With all their earnest and perhaps somewhat mercenary disposition the Swiss are 
still a kind-hearted, homely people, who love their children and are loved by them. 
Indeed, Switzerland is a children’s paradise, where they are indulged in all their 
harmless fancies, and provided with many amusements to beguile the tedious hours in 
and out of school. Thus at Eastertide there is the egg game, at which all bring hard- 
boiled, coloured egg» to school, and the winner—that is, the owner of the one which 
stands the hardest raps—carries off all the others. The whole household, servants and 
all, join in the daily meals, and it is a delight to see them seated round the table 
spread with the spotless, home-made linen cloth, and enjoying their coffee and cream, 
their cheese, bread and butter, also home-made, and on feast-days their rosti, a famous 
dish of finely sliced potatoes quickly pan-broiled to a golden brown, and served hot 
and crisp. When to this is added the ¢er tach, “egg-slap,” a cross between an omelet 
and a pancake, the meal becomes a banquet in the rural districts. Then another joy is 
to see the lasses trooping off to market to sell their own cream and butter, and clad in 
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their short skirts, gay bodices, and trim head-dress, which vary almost with every 
canton. The skirt is usually of some heavy dark material, the bodice of black velvet, 
laced back and front with silver or gilt cord, and, pointed at the waist, the head-gear a 
fantastic, wing-like, beribboned cap or toque, while breast, shoulders, and arms to the 
elbows are set out with thin white airy nothings (see illustrations, pages 560-72). 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


The Low Countries, as they were at one time familiarly called, have been described 
with pardonable exaggeration as portions of Switzerland washed down by the Rhine 
to the North Sea, and there spread ont in flats. At least with Switzerland they have 
this in common, that, from the standpoints of race, speech, and religion, they are 
partitioned between France and Germany in the proportions shown in our table at 
page 548. Of the two, Holland is racially by far the more uniform, since it belongs 
entirely to the Low German connection (Dutch), whereas Belgium is divided in nearly 
equal parts between the Low Germans (Memings) and the Wroueh (Watloons). In each 
case the languages coincide exactly, since Dutch, a Low German dialect, is spoken 
exclusively in Holland, Flemish, a sister dialect, exclusively in Flanders—that is, the 
German section of Belgium—and Walloon, a: French patois, exclusively in the French 
section of Belgium. As regards religion, the positions are reversed, since here the 
uniformity belongs to Belgium, which is almost exclusively Roman Catholic, while 
Holland iy unequally divided between the Old and the Reformed Churches. 
Formerly little distinction was drawn in England between the various branches of 
the Teutonic family, all of whom were indifferently called Dutch, a corrupt form of 
Deutsch, the national name of the 
Germani, as the Romans called them. 
Then under classic influences this 
Roman name was revived, and since 
the seventeenth century the Deutsch 
have again become (ermans amongst 
all English-speaking peoples, while the 
form JDulch continues to be applied 
only to the small section who call them- 
selves J/ollanders, and were known to 
the Romans as Batevi (Batavians). 
They are of undoubted Low Gorman 
stock, and the Dutch language holds a 
position somewhat intermediate be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon and the Platt- 
Deutsch as written and almost revived 
in the nineteenth century by the emi- 
nent poet and dramatist Fritz Ruyter. 
Dutch itself has long been cultivated, 
and is rich espéeially in poetry, novels, 
biblical, scientific, and historic writings. 
Its area, however, is so restricted that 
“many authors, desirous of appealing 
to a wider circle of readers, now pre- 
fer to write in German, French, or 
even English, like the distinguished 
Photo by M. Charlap.Jefdoure, novelist Maarten Maartens. 
A HLEMISH WEAVER WITH HIS OOTTAGE LOOM. It is not to our credit, with our 
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vaunted love of fair play, that in the later 
Stuart period, when war was raging be- 
4 tween the two nations, Dutch became a 
byword for everything false or fictitious, 
as in the expressions “ Dutch defence,” a 
shain defence, and “ Dutch courago,” false 
courage, inspired, as was popularly sup- 
posed, by a plentiful allowance of grog 
to the crews of the hostile Dutch fleets. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
since consprcnous traits of the Dutch 
character are a genuine dishke of every- 
thing false or spurious, and a valour quite 
equal to the British, as shown in their 
battles on the high seas against oursely es, 
and even more on land in their successful 
struggle for freedom against tremendous 
odds in the Spanish wars. And when 
they had rescued their country from the 
foreigner, they had still to recover and 
guard it by constant vigilance from the 
ever-threatening sea waves. This ccase- 
less struggle against the mvading ocean 
has earned for them the respect of all 
observers, and has imparted to thom a 
strength of character and a tenacity of 
purpose scarcely rivalled by any other 
people. 

A conspicuous feature of the Dutch 
character is a singular love of cleanliness, 
shown by the incessant scouring, scrub- 
bing, and washing which so astonish all 
visitors. It seems so overdone that sar- 
castic remarks are made on the subject, and there is the standing joke about the 
drawing-room which was always kept shut, but diligently dusted and scrubbed every 
day, until at last the floor was xerubbed through to the ceiling below. Even the 
stables and outhouses are all kept scrupulously clean, while some of the villages look 
almost as if they had just been unpacked from a toy-box and set down amid artificial 
trees clipped into all manner of fantastic shapes, and sometimes even painted in keep- 
ing with the surroundings, or with the owner’s esthetic notions. To all this the houses, 
usually of red brick, present a pleasing contrast, and although not very picturesque 
in themselves, often produce an agreeable effect amid the verdant foliage. To such 
vistas, animated by the constant flow of canal life lending a human interest to the 
scene, may perhaps be partly attributed the intense feeling for nature displayed by so 
many of the Dutch genre and landscape painters. 

The effect is often further heightened by the quaint old national costumes which 
still survive in many of the rural districts and fishing-villages along the coast. Even 
in the vicinity of the busy city of Amsterdam, fisher-folk are still found wearing long- 
tailed blue cloth coats and the heavy wooden sabots met everywhere. More attractive 
is the garb of the Zealanders, which gonsists of breeches gathered round the waist 
with a silver-buckled belt, a red embroidered waistcoat with large filigree buttons, and 
a black yelvet jacket. In the Marken and Hindeloopen districts, where so many old 
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fashions still hold their ground, the women were till recently distinguished by their 
gorgeous attire, which varied continually, according to the age and social status of the 
wearer. In the towns most of the servant-girls still retain the flowery or violet-striped 
calico costume which is seen in some of the old genre paintings, and would appear to 
have been prescribed for the menial classes centuries ago. Highly characteristic are 
many of the female head-dresses, showing little plates of gold attached to the temples, 
and a profusion of other finery (see illustrations, pages 657, 558, and 560). 

In Holland the old custom of crying the banns tends to becume obsolete, since all 
formally engaged couples are now required tu enter their names in a book at the town 
hall at least a fortnight before the marriage. This book serves all the purposes of the 
banns, being open for general inspection, and thus enabling anybody to raise objections. 
Both parties usually issue printed invitation-cards to a family reception, at which the 
pair are seated on a platform under a canopy decorated with evergreens. The visitors, 
entering in small parties, make little formal speeches, and then withdraw to enjoy the 
refreshments which are liberally provided, and usually include the “ bridal sugar,” o 
kind of Inscious swectmeat, and spiced wine called the “ bride’s tears.” The Dutch are 
inveterate smokers, and in some districts the pipe plays a part in the courtship. The 
suitor stands at the door of the girl’s house and asks for a match to light his pipe, 
making the same application twice again at short intervals. If found acceptable, on 
the third call he is invited in and the 
match handed to him. Then follow the 
usual preparations, during which the 
bride’s house is painted green, and on 
the wedding-day strewn in front with 
tlowers by the guests, who join in the 
procession to the town hall, where the 
pair are married before the burgo- 
master with civil rites. 

Even greater smokers than the 
Dutch are their Flemish kinsmen, who 
in this respect head the list perhaps 
in the whole world. But keeping to 
Europe, the annual consumption of 
tobacco per head of the population is 
found to be 5} lb. in Belgium, as com- 
pared with 42 in Holland, about 2 in 
France and Germany, and only 13 in 
England. Belgium is altogether a 
land of surprises, and some of our 
readers will perhaps be astonished to 
learn that its teeming populations 
combine the most opposite tastes and 
capacities, such as an unwearied indus- 
try which has.converted their far from 
fertile lowlands into the most densely 
peopled country out of China and 
India; a devouring thirst quenched at 
the village tavern, the most frequented 
out of Scotland; a remarkable genius 
for horse, pigeon, and canary breed- ; 
ing, producing the renowned Flemish “““phototy mM. Berthaud]—=—=S=S*~*~*~*~S*~S«~ Bdge Me 
dray-horses and the eq ually famed A FISHERWOMAN Of PORTEL, NARBOXNE DISTRICT, SOUTH FRANCE. 
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homers and songsters of Brussels and other parts; an absorbing dovotion to market- 
gardening and flower-culture, which is of long standing, with horticultural societies 
centuries old, thanks to which every town has its conservatories and hothouses, which 
supply the world’ with the rarest orchids and other choice tropical plants, besides the 
humble though highly appreciated “Brussels sprouts.” Lastly, a singular talent is 
displayed by this many-sided people for the cultivation of the industrial and the fine 
arts, such as embroidery, lace-work, wood-carving, oil-painting (invented in Flanders), 
and architecture, which has adorned every city in the land with splendid churches, 
graceful spires, picturesque town halls, and other noble civic monuments. 

In all these matters the Flemings show to great advantage over the Walloons, as 
seen by the fact that the Flemish towns are incomparably more interesting than those 
of the Walloon districts. Yet the Walloons, who may be regarded as the true repre- 
sentatives of Casar’s Belgians, are physically the finer of the two races, stronger, more 
bony and muscular, and also more healthy and long-lived, ay shown by the much lower 
death-rate in Namur (18 per 1,000) than in West Flanders (25 per 1,000). The nearest 
affinities of their neo-Latin tongue are with the North French dialects of Lorraine and 
Picardy ; but it is little cultivated, and standard French, which is the official language 
of Belgium, has driven the rude Walloon patois from the schools and churches. 

In the social relations there are less differeuces than might be supposed, the reawsen' 
being that a certain uniformity has resulted from the fact that both sections. still 
adhere, at least outwardly, to the old faith. Although great numbers proclaim themselves 
“ free-thinkers,” the priest, through the “devout sex,’ continnes to exercise very great 
influence in the family circle. This is seen in connection with the marriage rite, which 
still takes place in the church and not before the mayor, as in Holland. During the 
celebration of Mass the bridal pair are mounted on two high chairs, with the veil 
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spread out behind them. The chief 
incident out of the common is a collec- 
tion made for the poor by the brides- 
maids under the argus-eyes of the sexton, 
and the amount distributed to the 
mendicants waiting at thé church oor. 

Taken as a whole, the Belgians are 
not physically a particularly  well- 
favoured people. The expression 
“comely” best describes the face and 
ficure of the young girls, who, if not plain, 
are scarcely ever distinctly beautiful 
(sce illustrations, pages 661 and 562). On 
the other hand, the adults of both sexes 
soon look aged and haggard, and most 
of them may be called hard-featured. 
There are light eyes, light hair, and fair 
complexions, but the majority even of 
the Flemings are brunettes, inclining 
more to the Alpine than to the Teutonic 
type as described at page 545 (see illus- 
trations, pages 562-4). A sight which at 
once arrests the attention of all visitors 
is the peasant-woman with her tiny little 
market-cart drawn hy two big, strong- 
limbed dogs with coarse or shaggy hair. 
They are no doubt worked hard, but 
do not seem to mind it, having inherited 
the required “ pvints” from a long line 
of ancestral “ draught-dogs” (seo ulus- 
trations, page 563). 


V. FRANCE 


On all hands it is admitted that for 
some centuries the French nation has 
stood intellectually as well as politically 
at the head of the Latin peoples—that 
is, of those western and southern Euro- 
peans and their kindred beyond the seas 
who are all of neo-Latin or Romance 
speech. Here again language is popu- 
larly taken as equivalent to race, and 
French, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Central and South Americans are, irre- 
spective of origins, lumped together as 
members of one great family, because 
all speak sister idioms sprung directly 
from the common Latin mother-tongue. 
The French take the foremost place, not 
only because of their great natural en- 
dowments, but also because, of their 
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two near rivals, the Italians went down 
partly through lack of political unity, 
partly through the moral corruption of the 
Renaissance, and the Spaniards through 
the banefnl influences of the Inquisition 
and the destruction of the Great Armada. 

Gaul, as the Romans called the country 
from its dominant Gaulish or Celtic inhabi- 
tants, became France and the people 
French after the foundation of the Frankish 
kingdom by Clovis in the fifth century. 
But while adopting this Teutonic -name, the 
people did not become Germans, but still 
remained Gauls, or rather Gallo-Romans, 
as they might be called after Cwsar’s con- 
quest of the land. Later, these Gallo- 
Romans gradually absorbed their Frankish 
conquerors, just as the Anglo-Saxons 
absorbed their Norman conquerors. They 
thus reinained substantially a homogeneous 
nation divided into two sections, speaking 
two forms of the common neo-Latin 
tongue, the langue dou in the north and 
the langue d’oc in the south, the parting- 
line being originally the middle and lower 
Loire, but with a constant tendency to 
shift southwards with the steady advance 
of the langue doil in that direction. Be- 
sides tho Franks, many others were absorbed 
—Iberians, Phonicians, and Greeks in the 
south, Cesar’s Belgw, many Flemings and 

Photo by the Photochrom Company, the Norse settlers in Normandy in the 

A SWISS GIRL IN BRIDAL DREBB. north, so that at present the only non- 

Romanised peoples are the two little 

groups of Celjtic-speaking Bretons in the extreme west and Iberian-speaking Basques 
in the Lower Pyrenees. 

Still, with all these fusions it is scarcely possible yet to speak of a common 
French racial type, but only of a common French nationality, unified by the 
same speech, religion, social institutions, and patriotic sentiment. Tall stature, long 
head, fair or light-brown hair and colour, grey or even blue eyes, prevail, as 
might be expected, in the north, these being traits common alike to the ancient 
Belge, the Franks of the Merovingian and Carlovingian empires, the western 
Flemings and Rollo’s Norsemen. To these stand out in rather marked contrast the 
southern inhabitants of Auvergne, Provence, Gascony, and Languedoc, distinguished 
by short stature, olive-brown skin, round heads, dark brown or black eyes and hair. 
The tendency towards uniformity has proceeded far more rapidly in the urban than in 
the rural districts. Hence the citizens of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 
other large towns present fewer and less striking differences than the natives of the 
old historical provinces, where are still distinguished the loquacious and mendacious 
Gascon, the pltant and versatile Basque, the slow and wary Norman, the dreamy and 
fanatical Breton, the quick and enterpriting Burgundian, and the bright, intelligent, 
and more pven-tempered native of Touraine, a typical Frenchman, if any there be, 
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holding, as it were, the balance between all the other solid and stolid, quick and 
mercurial elements, 

Taken in the mass the modern Frenchman stands somewhat intermediate between 
the southern and northern peoples, less steadfast than the Teuton, more energetic 
than the Italian, Jess personally independent and strong-willed than the Briton. The 
moral sentiment is also less developed, as seen in the love of show and glory which is 
certainly more pronounced than the sense of duty. On the other hand, the artistic 
feeling is conspicuous, while the purely intellectual qualities are far above the average, 
as manifested in the scientific and literary work of the nation, and in the highly 
cultivated language which, within certain limits, is almost an ideally perfect instrument 
of human thought, although still suffering from the enfeebling effects of the courtly 
aud academic refinements of Bourbon times. The French excel also in conversational 
powers, and in all matters pertaining to taste, etiquette, tact, and the social amenities, 
where brilliancy and esprit find freer scope than the more solid qualities of the reasoning 


faculty. With more outward polish, French culture as a whole penetrates perhaps less 
deeply than does the refinement of the 


English cultured classes. At the same time 

- the substantial qualities of patience, economy, 
and love of labour cannot be denied to the 
French peasantry, who thus act as a counter- 
poise to the extravagance and frivolities of 
urban life. By hoarding their small sav- 
ings, and by domestic thrift verging on the 
sordid, they have made France one of the 
richest countries in the world, better able 
than most others to recover from overwhelm- 
ing disasters. Thanks to these qualities, com- 
bined with a pronounced military spirit and 
love of conquest, the French poople have 
played a leading part in the world’s history, 
and have become an almost necessary factor 
in the general progressyof humanity (Keane, 
Man Past and Present, chap. xiv.). 

In social respects—dress, customs, mar- 
riage and funeral rites--few peculiarities are 
presented, since in these matters the bulk 
of the people conform to the general Kuro- 
pean standard. The bourgeois classes per- 
haps: crop their hair shorter than we do, and 
Wear our evening dress at morning functions, 
while the railway porters and peasantry are 
everywhere distinguished by their long, loose 
blue cotton blouses. They also eat more 
soup and vegetables, and have a more varied 
if Jess substantial cuisine than ours, and for 
our beer and whisky substitute light wines 
(thin vin ordinaire or sour petit blew), or 
absinthe, a wormwood extract always hurt- 
ful, as already noticed in 1612 by the 
Passenger of Benvenuto in the line “ absinth 
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matrimonial market. It de a “market,” 
in the strictest sense of the term, in 
which love and sentiment go for 
nothing and everything depends on 
the dot (dower), so that dowerlesa 
maids simply go unwedded. Like ce, 
Danton’s ‘audace,” the young lady’s uA 
first, second, and third virtue is her 1 
dot, even disparity of age, of tastes, : 
pursuits, education, personal charms i 
being of little account. Hence court- 5 ye 
ship, preliminary interviews, inter- 
change of affections, are superfluous, 
and indeed usually forbidden, the , 
parties often not seeing each other 
till the negotiations are completed, 
when they meet at the notary’s to 
sign the papers, and at the mayor's 
to seal the civil contract. Whether a 
church service follows depends mainly 
on the bride’s religious feelings. Tho 
groom seldom has any, as may be 
inferred from the last quinquennial cen- 
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sus, at which over 9,000,000 Frenchmen 
returned themselves as “ of no religion.” 

But love and human nature still 
survive in Brittany and a few other un- 
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sophisticated outlying districts. The 

Bretons are belated aborigines of Celtic 
speech, amongst whom the ties of kin- A ROMAN SHEPHERD-BOY. 

dred are as strong and elastic as 

formerly amongst the Highland clansmen. Hence hundreds are invited to the wedding 
of some remotely connected kinsman, who has perhaps never seen half of them. On 
the morning of the happy day all gather at the bride’s home, whence, after much 
sobbing and weeping between mother and daughter, the bridal procession starts for the 
church, headed by the musicians with fifes, bag-prpes, and drums. After the ceremony 
they take part in the feast, for all being relatives, all have to be entertained. Nobody is 
forgotten, however humble his social position, and the company is sometimes so numerous 
that they have to be accommodated al fresco at long, narrow tables formed of rough 
planks resting on stakes driven into the ground. But the fare is liberal, the drink flows 
freely, music and dancing are kept up for long hours, varied with wrestling, racing, 
single-sticks, and other sports, and when all is over the poor are invited to clear off 
the remains of the banquet. No wonder these brave and sociable Bretons love their 
time-honoured customs, and fight like tiger-cat» against revolutionists, church-spoilers, 


and all innovators. 
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VI. ITALY 


Unurxe Gaul, Jtalia has never changed its name from the remotest times. The term 
was already current in Greece hundreds of years before the New Era, for the early 
Greek settlers in the south (Magna Grecia, “Greater Greece”) called themselves Italdote, 
just as the English settlers in “Greater Britain” call themselves “Americans.” But 
the word has lost a letter. It was originally Vitalia, land of the vitellus (whence our 
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vert), in reference to the pastoral pursuits of the aborigines, 
who came from North Afriea in the Stone Ages, and were 
the historic Lignrians whose name still survives in the 
Liguria of the Riviera, where their remains have recently 
becn found in the Balsi Rossi caves near Monte Carlo. The 
Ligurians were followed and partly supplanted by the Celts 
in the north—that is, the Gallia Cisalpina of the Romans, 
now Lombardy; by the Slavonic Veneti in the north-east— 
thatis, Venezia (Venice); by the Etruscans of unknown origin 
in Tuscany and Campania; by the Umbrians, Sabines, Latins, 
Oscans, and other closely related Aryans in Umbria, Latium, 
Samnium, Apulia, and Brutium. From Brutium tho Ligurian 
Siculi passed into the large island at the toe of the peninsula, 
which from them has always been called Sicily. Here the 
Greeks made numerous settlements, and their influence be- 
came so dominant that the whole of South Italy was long 
known as Greater Greece. Thus, before the rise of Rome 
the indigenous Ligurians had already been almost everywhere 
displaced by various Aryan and non-Aryan (Etruscan) intru- 
ders. Then came the great transfurmation and unification 
brought about by the spread of the Roman arms, with which 
went hand in hand the spread of Roman (Latin) speech 
and culture, to the utter extinction of all others. So 

, : thoroughly Latinised was the whole of Italy that it was 
eee Ne rete little affected by the later invasions of Goths, Heruh, Vandals, 
Longobards, and other barbaric hordes, who might overthrow the seat of empire, but 
could not uproot the civilisation of Imperial Rome. They were, indeed, all absorbed 
by it, leaving not a trace of themselves except in the 
one word Lombardy, which perpetuates the memory 
of the Longobards (‘‘ Long Beards”’) in the Po Valley. 
Italy thus remained the head of the Latin nations 
and the centre of the whole civiliscd world for nearly 
2,000 years, from the fall of Carthage to the dis- 
covery of America, Then her internal feuds, her 
ruined trade, and her moral decadence compelled her 
to yield the leadership to Spain, and she became a 
mere “ geographical expression,” till the reawakening 
of the national spirit which in our days has once 
more raised her to a high rank amongst the Great 
Powers of the Western world. 

Apart from a few isolated Albanian communities 
in Puglia and Calabria, there are no longer in Italy 
any non-Latin groups, like the Bretons and Basques 
in France. But below a general outward uniformity 
there still prevail considerable differences in the social 
relations as between the Venetians, Lombards, Geno- 
ese, Tuscans, Romans, Abruzzi, and other Neapolitans, 
and perhaps still greater peculiarities amongst the 
more primitive inhabitants of the large islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. It is noteworthy that 
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the Mediterranean type (see 
page 546). Thus in Lom- 
bardy the head is much 
shorter and rounder than in 
Calabria, although the 
stature is higher, and blue 
or grey eyes, light brown 
hair, and fair complexion of 
more frequent occurrence. 
The average Italian is 
rather under-sized, but very 
shapely, with spare figure, 
black hair and eyes, dark 
complexion, and handsome, 
regularfcatures, Their neo- 
Latin patois vary consider- 
ably, so that the Venetian 
has great difficulty in under- 
standing the Neapolitan, 
while the rude Lombard is 
quite unintelligible to the 
still ruder peasantry of the 
Abruzzi (see illustration, 
page 574). But the literary 
and polite standard, as fixed 
by Dante, Bocvaccio, and 
the other great Florentine 
writers, 1s the Tuscan, al- 
though the Roman pro- 
nunciation is considered 
more correct, whence the 
popular saying, Lingua 
Toscana in Bocca Romanu. 

What the Italians have 
most in common is a deep 
wsthetic feeling, the result 
of long ages of almost un- 
interrupted cultural influences. No other land can boast of so many cities noted for their 
buildings, statues, paintings, and decorative work of all kinds. In some districts every 
hamlet, every group of houses, delights the eye by some charming object left by some 
obscure or long-forgotten village artist. The instinct of art is engrained, and tho stranger 
is constantly surprised at the taste displayed by the peasants in building their houses and 
planting their trees so as to harmonise with the surrounding landscape. ‘The costume, also, 
is always effective, and there are few more attractive sights than a group of merry young 
persons dancing to the music of their tamburini, fifes, guitars, and other instruments of 
forms handed down from classic times; or a herdsman of the campagna in tight-fitting 
jacket, broad red sash and knickers, mounted on his shaggy but active pony, and with 
a lance 10 or 12 ft. long tending his half-wild buffalo or long-horned cattle-droves, 

In the national temperament the most pronounced trait is a passionate vehemence 
which, though sudden and momentary, often ends in dire tragedy. The stiletto is too 
frequently drawn over their love affairs, and even in their pastimes, such as the curious 
game of aora played by small standing groups at every street corner. Each of the 
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circle throws out his hand, while the next in turn guesses how many fingers are shown, 
and so it goes round to the starting-point. Of course the throw and the guess have 
to be an instantaneous act, and it is here that disputes arise, and any one suspected 
of delaying his guess too long ‘is apt to get a thrust of the knife under the midriff. 
Formerly the vendetta was universal, but now survives chiefly in the outlying districts, 
and especially in Sicily and Corsica, as illustrated in the popular drama of The Coretecan 
Brothers. In Sicily the institution is eombined with the Afasia, a secret socicty of long 
standing, which has lately crossed the Atlantic, and a few years ago caused no little 
commotion in New Orleans by its dark and widespread methods. 

Fortunately, the Italians are a temperate people, whose passions are seldom inflamed 
by wine, else murderous deeds inspired by jealousy would be much more frequent than 
they are. The middle and upper classes drink little but light and wholesome wines, 
and the diet is also light, varied, and palatable. In most places an ordinary pranzo 
(midday meal or early dinner) consists of minestra, the thickened broth of boiled fresh 
beef, which is then served cold with oil and vinegar. This is followed by a roast of 
pork, kid, or poultry, taken with macaroni or polenta, or a Iettuce salad, and concluded 
with cheese and celery or fiocchio (edible fennel), a few swoets, fruit, and a small cup 
of very thick chocolate. This, however, is rather a treat, as are also the fritelle, bits 
and scraps of snails, frogs, brain, cauliflower, and the like, first well dredged and then 
fried in oil to a nice brown colour, and ‘nroduced as an extra on fonst-daye: The 
peasantry see very little meat, either in the north, where polenta is a staple, or in the 
south, where they live on fruits, vegetables, macaroni, and cucsiocavatls, a strong goats’- 
milk cheese which is put up in pear-shaped balls, and flakes off like onion peel. 

If there is too little sentiment in France, there is almost too much in some parts of 
Italy, as in Venice, where the freedom 
allowed to the young people, especially 
between the first approaches and the 
formal betrothal, sometimes ends in 
disaster. Before the wedding, rings, 
swectmeats, and embroidered kerchicfs 
are exchanged, but not books and pic- 
tures of saints, which are unlucky and 
all substantial gifts have to be returned 
in case of a breakdown. The bride’s 
contribution to the housekeeping is the 
furniture, which must always include at 
least a walnut bedstead, two chests of 
drawers, and a mirror. Elsewhere the 
bride receives a dowry of clothes, house- 
linen, and a pear! or coral necklace, or 
else a number of gold ornaments, and 
at the wedding she will sometimes weai 
a score or so of gold rings on her 
fingers. A few other quaint customs 
linger on in the rural districts, and 
especially inSicily, But tho registrar’s 
office is a great leveller, and the civil 
marriage now superseding the church 
service tends to sweep away the pic- 
turesque incidents formerly insepar- 
able from the wedding ceremony. 
ITALIAN DANCBRS, A. H. Keann. 
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VII SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


THERE is no reasonable doubt that the Isuatans, who gave their name to the 
peninsula comprising the present kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, were the first 
inhabitants of the land which they reached from North Africa in the Stone Age by 
the connecting ridge then separating the Mediterranean from the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Iberians were followed in remote times by numerous Celtic immigrants from 
Gaul, with whom they largely intermingled, thus forming the mixed populations 
known to the ancients as Celtibrians. Then came at long intervals early Phenician, 
Greek, and later Phoenician (Carthaginian) colonists, who settled chiefly along the 
seaboard, until about 200 n.c., when the struggle between Kome and Carthage for 
the ascendancy in the Mediterranean lands was largely fought out in Hispania (Spain), 
as the peninsula began now to be called, apparently from a Phonivian source. The 
struggle resulted in the supremacy of Rome, which, after many fierce contests with the 
almost indomitable uatives, rapidly spread her speech and culture over nearly the while 
of the peninsula, Thns it was that when the barbaric hordes—chiefly Visigoths and 
Vandals ~-began to arrive from the north, they found the land so thoroughly Latinised 
that they were themselves completely absorbed in the Roman world, leaving, as in 
Italy, only a single name—Vandalusia, now Andalusia—to perpetuate their memory. 

Then came another great movement from North Africa, mostly by the samo Iberian 
race which had originally occupied the land. Only these later Iberians were now called 
Berbers, or Arabo-Berbers, or Arabs alone, because they had adopted the Arab language 
and with it the Arab religion, although the great bulk of the invaders were certainly of 
Berber (Hamitic) and not of Arab (Semitic) 
stock. With irresistible force and extra- 
ordinary rapidity these fierce Moslem hosts 
overthrew the effete Visigothic State and 
carried the Crosvent to and beyond the 
Pyrenees, threatening for a moment to lower 
the Cross, not only in Spain, but throughout 
the Western world. But the flood of Islam 
was stemmed by Charles Martel at Poitiers 
in 732, and from that time steadily ebbed till 
it receded from the whole of Spain with the 
conquest of Granada in 1402, the very year 
of the discovery of the New World. These 
two events enabled Spain to wrest the leader- 
ship of the Latin races from Italy (sec pages 
569-70) and hold it till it passed to France, for 
the reasons already stated, in the sixteenth 
century. 

From this rapid historic survey it appears 
that the present inhabitants of the peninsula 
—Spaniards, Portuguese, and Basques—belong 
to the Iberian branch of the Mediterranean 
division, somewhat modified by diverse strains 
of Semitic and Aryan blood. The Basques 
of the Western Pyrenees, who have alone 
preserved their Iberian mother-tongue, prob- 
ably approach nearest to the original type, 
which in Spain is distinguished by short, eee Ceres oe 
well-proportioned, and rather spare figures, A SPANISH DANCER 
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somewhat long head—this is a remarkably uniform character—dark brown or black 
hair and eyes, olive or swarthy complexion, and regular features, which, when 
whiskers are worn, as is often the case, might be taken for those of an Englishman 
but for the costume. 

There is undoubtedly a distinguished air about the Spaniard, who carries himself 
haughtily, sometimes too haughtily, like a man who is proud of the past and does not 
despair of the future. But much of this is lost in his Portuguese cousin, who often 
looks like a sort of vulgarised Spaniard, plain-featured, with ungainly figure and coarse 
pallid features, and the description applies to both sexes (seo illustrations, pages 582-4), 
Still, Byron is too severe on “a nation swoll’n with ignorance and pride,” and the 
people who first circumnavigated the globe should have been spared the taunt that— 


Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
"Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 


In some respects the “ Lusians’’—that is, the inhabitants of [usitania, the ancient 
naine of Portugal—contrast even favourably with their Spanish consins. They are 
certainly less arrogant and far less cruel, as shown by their treatment of the animals 
engaged in the great national sport of bull-fighting, still indulged in with a sort of furore 
throughout the peninsula. In Portugal it is carried on without any lust of blood, and 
to prevent goring the horns of the half-wild young steers are tipped with cork. But 
in Spain blood seems to be the main 
incentive, and it is this flow of blood 
that excites man, woman, and child 
to a pitch of frenzy recalling that 
of the spectators of the sanguinary 
gladiatorial games in the Roman 
arena. Neither the bulls nor the 
horses are ever allowed to leave the 
ring alive, and wo are assured that 
as many as 2,400 of the former and 
3,500 of the latter are annually 
butchcred at these barbarous shows. 
No wonder that the Portuguese lady, 
if less good-looking and vivacious 
gi than the Spaniard, often shows to 
Poe ee ae advantage, with her greater charm of 
a td | womanhood and extreme sweetness 
ees of disposition. She is also less co- 
quettish and ‘romantic,’ just as 
her woocr is more impatient and ex- 
acting. a ec 
The Spaniard . hindself, however, 

is not all lvaroism and romance. 
When balance is struck between 
his g@@si qualities and shortcomings, 
if’ ttiust be allowed that he is richly 
“endowed by nature, possesses a strik- 
ing originality with the msthetic sense 
peculiar to all the Mediterranean 
Photo by Mr, J.'8. Compton. : peoples, but with a singular lack of 
A SPANISH PRASANT. the scientific bent. Hence in Spain 
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we find many noble cathedrals and other public buildings, a school of painting 
second only to the Italian, and a dramatic literature second only to the English, but 
little or no philosophy, no physical or natural sciences, no deep thinkers, no “ savans,” 
to use a comprehensive French term. Perhaps all thought was crushed out of him 
by the Inquisition; but his endurance of that odious instrument of priestcraft for over 
400 years itself betrays a lack of true dignity, of that inward self-respect of which he 
makes such an outward show. 

But, as in France and Italy, the moral temperament varies with every province, 
some of these provinces, such as Léon, Castile, and Aragon, having been independent 
kingdoms till their final fusion in a single monarchy under Ferdinand and Isabella in 
the fifteenth century. IZence the social, one might almost say the national, groups are 
both more numerous and more sharply 
distinguished in’tho peninsula than in 
France. Besides the Basques and the 
Portuguese, the latter said to possess a 
considerable strain of Negro blood, we 
have such very distinct populations as 
the haughty and punctilious Castilians, 
who, under an outward display of pride 
aud honour, are capable of much mean- 
ness; the sprightly, lght-hearted, and 
vain-glorious Andalusians, who have been 
called the Gascons of Spain, yet of grace- 
ful address and seductive manners; the 
morose and impassive Murcians; the gay 
Valencians, given to much dancing and 
revelry, but also to sudden fits of murder- 
ons rage, holding life so cheap that they 
will hire themselves out as assassins, and 
cut their bread with the blood-stained 
knife of their last victim: the dull and 
superstitions Aragonese, also given to 
bloodshed, and so obdurate that they are 
said to “drive nails in with their heads” ; 
lastly the Catalans, noisy and quarrel- 
some, but brave, industrious, and enter- 
Pees ee fe prising, on the whole the best element in 

Photo by the Photochroia Co., Lt.) tLondon, this motley aggregate of unbalanced 
THE KING OF THE GYPSIES, GRANADA. temperaments. Tro the cold-blooded 
northerner the Spaniards often seem 

scarcely sane, and abont as trustworthy as caged wild beasts, a people who had empire 
thrust upon them, but never understood the nature of the trust (Keane, Man Pest, eond 
Present, chap. xiv.). oe 

Probably amongst no civilised peoples are the contrasts between the two sexes 
more marked than in Spain. But the popular picture sot the Spanish woman as a 
somewhat heartless coquette, all composed of flashing eyes, a graceful mantilla, and the 
inevitable fan, must be taken with much reservation. A more truthful generalisation 
is that of a careful housewife, fond of her home, modest, retired, and of quiet habits. 
But between these two extromes of the flirt and the sedate duefia, there are all the 
transitions presented by the gracious, affable, and somewhat affected Andalusian, the 
grave, dignified Castilian of simple tastes, and the sensible, energetic women of 
Aragon and Catalonia, noted, like A, eir French sisters, for their thrifty business 
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habits. It may, however, be allowed that the roguish glance that bespeaks the 
coquette is more frequently met in Spain than elsewhere (see illustration below). Nearly 
all are endowed by nature with sparkling black eyes, fine teeth, a fair complexion just 
tinged by the southern sun, and an abundant head of black or dark brown hair. It is 
remarkable that such a healthy physique should be found amongst the women of the 
higher circles, who take so little exercise and in fashionable quarters never go out 
except in carriages. Young girls are rarely seen abroad unaccompanied by the vigilant 
chaperon, although few restrictions are imposed on courtship. All have their novio 
(admirer), with whom they may keep up a sort of engagement for years, and then 
break it off, or else give him her hand should the attachment grow serious. For in 
Spain all genuine wovers are lovers; they marry young and for love, not in fufilment 
of a contract or bargain, as in France. Yet, strange to say, once married they almost 
cease to love and begin tu lead separate lives. There is no true domesticity; the 
husband has his own pursuits and pleasures, while the wife occupies herself with house- 
hold duties and the care of her children. 

The characteristic mantilla is not worn by the lower classes, who go bare-headed, 
priding themselves on their glossy tresses, which in some districts are so arranged in 
tiers as to look like burmshed helmets. But the strangest and least becoming of all 
attires is that of the Portuguese women, who in many provinces still go about 
completely enveloped in black-hooded cloaks (sce ilustration, page 582). But this ugly 
garb, borrowed no doubt from the former Moslem masters of the land, is not met in the 
fertile northern provinces, where 
the wives of the wealthy farmers 
are fond of loading themselves 
with jewellery, and wear rather | 
narrow skirts reaching nearly to pe ol 
the ankles, white cotton sleeves, 
and a broad-brimmed pointed felt 
hat, or else a head-dress like a 
basket filled with flowors. These 
women are regarded as the best- 
looking in Portugal, while the men 
are noted for their great industry, 
bright, happy disposition, kindly 
nature, and love of music anc 
the dance. Those of the Oport< 
district, whence comes our por 
wine, are almost as proud a 
Spaniards, and claim to represent 
the best blood of the race, from 
which sprang most of the grea 
men who carried the fame o 
Portugal west to Brazil, and eas 
to India and China. 

Like all Mediterranean peoples 
both Spaniards and Portugues 
are of extremely frugal and tem 
perate habits. Most viands ar 
flavoured with garlic, which make 
them unpleasant to the Englis| OE SS 
taste, and so little do they think Photo by the Photochroa Co., Ltd.) : (Londo 
of hich living’ that they have A WOMAN OF SEVILLE, ANDALUSI. 
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valour of the North. The Romans, who took 
200 years quite to reduce 





a saying that “ Olives, salad, and radishes are 
{it food [that is, are good enough] for a gran- 
dee.” The most universal dish, met with every- 
where, is the so-called olla podrida, which, if 
not too highly flavoured, is a savoury mess of 
all kinds of meat, cut up fine, and either stewed 
or boiled in a pot with beans, onions, carrots, 
and any other suitable vegetables at hand. The 
national beverages are the local wines, “ unforti- 
fied” and freely diluted with water. Yet on 
this simple fare the people thrive well, and 
surprise is often expressed at their exceptional 
physical stamina, as displayed on many historical 
occasions, and not least by the Conquistadores, 
when they overran the New World with amaz- 
ing rapidity, strewing empires along their track, 
and piercing dense woodlands and all but im- 
passable swamps on their irresistible march from 
ocean to ocean. This is why there are no finer 
soldiers in the world than well-led Spaniards, 
who combine the fiery temper of the South with 
t h e 
physical 
strength 
aon d 


= q 





peninsula, 


accounted the Iherians the bravest of the brave, 
and related with a shudder how the dauntless 
Cantabrians attered words of defiance or sang 
their triumphant death-song while suspended on 
the cross. 

Of the Gallegos and Basques it will suffice 
to say that the former are half Lusitanians, far 
more akin in speech and other respects to the 
Portuguese than to the Spaniaids, and that the 
latter are perhaps the most versatile people in 
the peninsyfa. There is nothing the Basque 
cannot dq except speak Spanish. He clings 
tenaciousky to his ancient mother-tongue, which 
differs radically from all others, and is still 
spoken by about 600,000 persons on both sides 
of the Western Pyrenees. There are absolutely 
no grounds for the statement, which 1s often 
made, that Basque is a Celtic language, showing 
close affinities with Welsh and Irish. With 
Celtic it has nothing in common, and belongs, 
in fact, to quite a different order of speech. 

A. H. Keane. 
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CHAPTER XX 
INGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, IRELAND 


I. GENERAL SURVEY 


OR Britain, using the term in its widest sense, history opens with the landing of 
Cesar and his Roman legions in 55 1.c, At that time the whole insular region was 
inhabited perhaps exclusively by Ibero-Celtic peoples of Celtic speech. The first 

arrivals were the Iberians, who came from North Africa, through Spain and France, to 
the British Isles during the Stone Ages, and were tho builders of the numerous dolmens, 
menhirs, stone circles, and other megalithic structures, which can still be followed all 
along the route from Mauritania to the extreme west of Ireland. They were followed 
in the Bronze Age, about 2000 Bc. by the Celts in two streams, perhaps from Asia 
Minor to the Balkan lands, and thence up the Danube through Bohemia, Helvetia, and 
Gaul to Britain. Along this route, traversing Central Europe, which was still mainly 
iu Celtic region at the dawn of history, there are no megalithic remains, because the 
Celts, contrary to the prevailing popular belief, 
were not dolmen-builders at first, and did not 
acquire the art till they came upon the track 
of their lberian forerunners. 

During their 2,000 years’ occupation of 
Britain before the New Era, the Celts did not 
exterminate these Iberian aborigines, but rather 
intermingled with them, everywhere spreading 
their Celtic language and superior Aryan cul- 
ture, as represented by the bronze implements 
which they introduced. This is why Cawsar found 
Britain a Celtic land, as he supposed, but really 
an Ibero-Coltic land, in which all traces of the 
original Iberian tongue had already disappeared, 
in accordance with the universal law that in all 
such racial conflicts the races usually intermingle, 
but the languages never, one or the other alone 
surviving. Here Celtic survived and still survives 
in both of its primeval forms, which from the 
interchange of the two letters p and q are called 
the P and the Q divisions. To the P belong the 
Kymric (Welsh and Breton), to the Q the Gael 
(Irish, Erse, and Manx), so that the Imish Mug, 
Mac (son), as‘in MacDonnell, answers to the Welsh 
mup, now ap and p, as in Ap-John, P-rice; and 
the Irish cen = hen (head, peak), as in Kinsale sa a aavanc 


( Old-head "), becomes pen in Wales and Cornwall A PORTUGUESE WOMAN, 
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(where Kymric was still spoken till the closo of the eighteenth century), as in Penrhyn, 
Penzance, and even in the Pennine Chain of Derbyshire, the p being softened to b 
in the north, whence Ben Lomond, but preserved on the Continent, whence the A-pen- 
nines = “white heads or peaks” of Italy, the Penha range of Portugal, ete. 

We have seen that the Iberians belonged to the Mediterranean division, and were, 
therefore long-heads, and the Celts to the Alpine division, and were therefore round-heads. 
In Britain the Iberians of the Stone Age built long oval sepulchral barrows, and the 
skulls found in those barrows are all long. In the same way the Celts of the Bronze 
Age built round barrows, and the skulls found in them are mostly round, whence 
Dr. Thurnam’s dictum: “Long barrow, long skull; round barrow, round skull.” But 
in the latter a few long are also found, showing that now the two races began to 
intermingle, as they have continued to do ever since. 

The Romans did not settle largely in the country, which they held by military 
tenure, much as we now do India. They never Latinised Britain as they did Gaul and 
Iberia, and when they withdrew their legions early in the fifth century, their language 
and culture disappeared with them. It was far otherwise with the Saxons, Frisians, 
Angles, and other Low German tribes who arrived soon after, and came to stay. These 
semi-civilised though still pagan immigrants did not merely take the place of the Romans ; 
they took possession of all the land this side of the Severn and the Grampians as its 
gwners, hence they characteristically called the Britons driven across the borders Welsh—~ 
that is, foreigners.” With the Britons who remained they partly amalgamated, reducing 
perhaps the majority to the position of churls, thralls, or serfs, but imposing on all alike 
their English tongue and English culture. ‘Thus it happened that Cmesar’s Ibero-Celts 

of Celtic speech gradually became Ibcro-Celto- 
eee r Teutons of Teutonic speech, the language again 
fae refusing to mix, and remaining a pure Low Ger- 
: man form of speech. These racial and social 
relations have never since been seriously disturbed 
either by the later Norse and Danish incursions, 
or even by the Norman Conquest, since Danes 
and Norwegians were also of Low German stock, 
while the Normans were only Romanised Norse- 
men who in the general process of fusion in a 
common English nationality had to forfeit their 
Romance (Norman French) tongue. 

Still later arrivals—Flemings, Huguenots, and 
others— were rapidly assimilated. Thus the threo 
constituent elements—lIberian, Celtic, and Ger- 
manic—which were merged in one during the 
Anglo-Saxon period have since been but slightly 
modified: only those communities which have 
preserved their Celtic speech have becn less 
affected by the Germanic element, and conse- 
quently best represent the results of the first great 
fusion of long-hedded Iberians and round-headed 
Celts some 3,000 years ago. To this same fusion 
is due the remarkable uniformity of the chief 
physical character, the conformation of the head, 
which, with extromely slight variations, every- 
where represents the long Mediterranean (Iberian) 
sa _ type, somewhat modified by the round Alpine 
A PORTUGUESE WOMAN, (Celtic) type during the Bronze Age. If great 
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length be indicated by 70, and roundness by 90, the British skull will be found to stand 
at about 78, nearly midway between the two, but nowhere falling below 76 or rising 
above 79. 

The number of persons still speaking P and Q Celtic tongues fell from 2,144,000 in 
1881 to 1,803,000 in 1901, the docrease being chiefly in Ireland, as shown by the sub- 
joined table: 


1881 1901 
P Celts: Walesand Monmouth . . . . =. #960000 . . . 930,000 
Treland . ; , : ; : 960,000. : « 641,000 
Q Celts }Th Highlands . : : : 232,000 «yx ‘ . 231,000 
Isle of Man. ; : : : , 2,000 i ‘ : 1,000 
Total .  . 9,144,000 . . — . 1,803,000 





All the rest, estimated in 1905 at 41,000,000, either speak standard English or else 
provincial dialects which, under the influence of the board schools, are tending to 
conform more and more to the standard form. It is also to be noted that the great 
majority of the P’s and Q’s are bi-lingual, speaking both English and their Celtic 
mother-tongue, as, for instance, in Jreland, where only about 20,000 now speak Irish 
exclusively, despite recent national revivals. In Wales and Scotland the respective 
numbers are 280,000 and: 80,000, making 
1. LANE = altogether not more than $830,000 who 
aire have no knowledge of English, so 
A thoroughly Teutonised have these islands 
| ye become since the advent of the Low 
, fee German tribes over 1,350 years ago. 
Towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury the first missionaries began to arrive 
in the south (Canterbury) from ome. 
They had been preceded by others from 
Ireland in the north, and in the course 
of the seventh century the western (Latin) 
form of Christianity had been completely 
established in the British Isles. It held 
its ground till the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when Reformed doctrines 
were adopted in Gireat Britain while the 
old faith remained and still remains 
dominant in Ireland. 


II. ENGLAND AND WALES 


En@uanp has recently been referred 
to by politicians as the ‘senior,’ or the 
“predominant partner,” and she so greatly 
exceeds all her associates taken collectively 
in population, natural resources, material 
wealth, and mental endowments, that the 
terms Enyland and Knglish are now taken 
as equivalent to Britain and British, the 
most comprehensive historic names of this 
insular world and its peoples. But for 
Photo by Mr. W. R. Blau] Fi nordy, England Britain would be Britain “and 

A DERBYBHIRE YEOMAN nothing more” ; with England Britain has 
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become the political, com- 
mercial, and _ intellectual 
centro of the globe, the 
mistress of the seas, and the 
great champion of hurnan 
liberties throughout the 
world, and this should be 
acknowledged by those 
‘North Britons’? who 
sometimes feel disposed to 
grumble at what they are apt 
to look «upon as an undue 
expansion of the name of 
England to their own dis- 
advantage. No disparage- 
ment is intended or in any 
way implied, and all English- 
men ure the first to recog- 
nise the great physical and 
moral characters of their 
Scotch fellow-citizens, 
gieater perhaps in more 
than one respect than their 
own. ‘They are “ partners” 
and equals in a= glorious 
inheritance, not by any 
means over-shadowed by 
the convenient collective 
use of a name which is 
really common to both; since 
it was the Angles and not 
the Sazons who Teutonised 
the north, and from whom 
are sprung the best ele- 
ments of its present inhabi- 
tants. The Lowlanders are 
in fact Anyles (English) almost in a truer sense than the southern Britons, who are only 
Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians, and as 1t was a Scottish dynasty that succeeded the Tudors 
on the throne of England, so it was the northern Angles, ruling from the Tay to the 
Humber, that imposed their name on Alfred’s southern Saxons, and thus changed 
Carlyle’s ‘“Saxondom” to Bede’s Anglia and our England. 

Like the English people, the English language is called the Welt-Sprache, the “ World 
Language,” by Jacob Grimm, who awards it the superiority above all its compeers, 
“ possessing a veritable power of expression, such as perhaps never stood at the command 
of any other tongue. By no mere accident it has produced and upborne the greatest 
and most predominant poet of modern times; for in wealth, good sense, and closeness of 
structure no other of the languages at this day spoken deserves to be compared with it.” 
Despite extreme pressure from Norman French, continued for over 200 years (1066-1300), 
it has remained Teutonic to the core, never having admitted so much as a single 
Latin or neo-Latin particle, or any other formative element in its inner mechanism. 

All the prepositions, without any exception (of, from, by, with, on, off, to, at), all 
strong nouns and verbs (man, men; goose, geese. speak, spoke, spoken; give, gave, given), 
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all grammatical forms (’s, 8, eth, ed, img, and so on), are exclusively Anglo-Saxon 
(Low Germanic), and belong to the very bone and sinew of the language. Its extra- 
ordinary power and variety of expression is scarcely understood, perhaps because 
it has been developed by the simplest of means—the play of the articles, the 
suppression of the relatives, the wide use of the present participle, the analytical 
growths (I am, was, will be writing), the endless idiomatic turns (put out for ‘ quench” 
or “extinguish,” get wp for “rise,” etc.), and that extraordinary expansion of the passive 
voice, which is unnoticed by any grammar known to me, but may be seen in such 
alternatives as to him, or he, was shown the book, where the indirect object actually 
becomes the subject without any change of the passive form, a locution unparalleled in 
any other tongue, What all this means the reader will sce at once if he tries to put 
into Latin, French, or German without circumlocution such an idiom as the school was given 
a holiday, or such simple statements as man, a man, one man, the mun, is mortal, 

What English owes to Latin and French is an immense number of words by 
which its power of subtle distinction is altogether unrivalled, as when we say a lawful 
deed, a loyal subject, u legal right (from A.S. lag, Fr. loi, Lat. lex); or a weak plea, a 
frail creature, a fragile vase,and so on. These are not synonymous, for we cannot say, 
for instance, “a loyal right,” “a fragile plea,” or “a weak vase”; they are real distinctions, 
which to us scem simple enough, but are a great snare and trouble to foreigners 
learning the language. At present English is the vernacular of about 135 millions—forty- 
two in Britain, eighty in the United States, six in Canada and other parts of America, 
five in Australasia, two in Malaysia, India, etc., and it 1s calculated that it will be the 
mother-tongue of perhaps 200 millions before the close of the present century. 

In his Anglo-Saxon Homily on St. Gregory Alfric tells us that the future pope, 
passing along the street where some English traders were exposing their goods, chanced 
to notice a few slaves set out for sale. “They were white of body and fair of features, 
and of noble growth; and on beholding their beauty, he asked from what people they wore 
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brought. Then he was told 
that they were of England, 
and that all the men of 
that land were as beautiful. 
And when Gregory asked 
the name of the nation 
whence they came, he was 
answered they were Angles, 
on which he said they are 
rightly called Angles, for 
they have the beauty of 
Angels.’ Whether thestory 
be well founded or not, it 
tells us in plain language 
what notion the English 
themselves had of their 
personal appearance = in 
pagan times. They can 
certainly no longer be 
called “beantiful as angels,” 
although the expression 1s 
still often applied to little 
children, many of whom 
are of surpassing loveliness. 
They at least have pre- 
served the salient features 
admired by Gregory in full 
perfection — rosy cheeks, 
round chubby face, pinky 
toes, heavenly bluc eyes, 
and, crowning glory, golden ; 
locks and plenty of them. Photo by the Photochrom Co., Lid ] | a {London 
Nor will it be denied that AN ENGLISH COTLAGK BCENE. 
the women of the higher 
middle and upper circles have also retained some of those traits, especially that fair 
complexion, combined with beautiful features and graceful figures, for which English 
ladies must be awarded the palm amongst all their European and American sisters. The 
men, too, of the same classes, may claim to be well set up, with tall, shapely, and robust 
figures, with an air of refinement and polish which is not merely superficial as too often 
elsewhore, and lastly, that genuine regard for the feelings of others which, taken with the 
other qualities, marks the true English gentleman. The term “ gentleman,” lke “ home,” 1s 
untranslatable into any language, and the same is true of “lady”? when used in the same 
reserved way, as in the expression she ts « perfect lady (see illustrations, pages 580 and 587). 

It is noteworthy that the fisherfolk along the seaboard present a much finer 
physique than do the artisans and peasantry in the manufacturing and rural districts. 
The tall, vigorous figures, finely proportioned, manly features and fearless oxpression of 
the lifeboatsmen, shrimpers, trawlers, Lowestoft smacksmen, and Sheringham fishers 
(sce illustrations, pages 588 and 590) recall the old Norse and Low German types much 
more forceably than does, for instance, the Derbyshire yeoman (page 586). 

There is little sentiment, or perhaps it might be more correct to say that it is kept 
in reserve, except by professional philanthropists. Reserve is a very marked characteristic, 
so that everything smacking of gush excites a feeling akin to contempt or even disgust 
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! ' Stanley discovers Livingstone, after a long 
search, on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
doffs his hat and hails him with the historic 
words, “Dr. Livingstone, I presume.” 
Exploits that win or deserve the V.C. are 
referred to, without any affectation of 
modesty, in the briefest manner, or more 
likely not referred to at all. This is due 
to that strong sense of duty which marks 
the Englishman as much as the love of 
glory does the Frenchman. The thing 
had to be done, and there’s an end of it. 
Let us talk of something else. In fact, 
the miles gloriosus, the boaster, is held in 
such abhorrence that to speak of their 
heroic deeds gives positive pain to most 
Knglishmen. Perhaps to this may partly 
be attributed that strange feeling of shy- 
ness which strikes all foreigners, and is 
certainly one of the most conspicuous traits 
in the national character. It is often 

sail aa ® taken for diffidence, but the Englishman 
chia wr ey Mm is tho least ditiident of mortals. On the 
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A LOWESTOFT SMACKSMAN, : . ‘ 
sublime. Hence his shyness in strange 


company must be credited rather to that complacent self-assurance, that ingrained national 
and personal conceit, which prevents him from unbending, and joining as an equal, in the 
social gossip and small-talk for which he has in any case but little aptitude. On the 
other hand, he is, above all men, a lover of adventure for its own sake, ardently devoted 
to field sports—fox-hunting, tiger-shooting, football, cricket, and now golf—and beneath 
a certain outward brusqueness, warm-hearted, hospitable, trne, and always just, with 
“fair play” as his watchword in all contests, and this, with his intense personality and 
fearlessness, makes him a mighty ruler of men, holding present sway over one-fourth 
of mankind and one-fifth of the habitable world. 

The English are sometimes thought intellectually slow, or even dull and unimagina- 
tive, especially when compared with their more vivacious French neighbours. That is 
because they are more nearly concerned with present actualities than with future 
contingencies. In any case their scientific and literary records show that they are pre- 
eminent in the realms of philosophy and imagination, as sufticiently indicated by such 
names as Bacon, Newton, Spencer, Darwin, Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, and Shelley. 

That the We su are still the best representatives of the pure Iberian as distinguished 
from the mixed Ibero-Celtic stock is a common belief which dates even from the time 
of Tacitus, and appears justified by their more pronounced bodily and mental characters. 
Compared with the English, they are somewhat under-sized, with spare and perhups 
more shapely and less robust figures, less florid complexion, much darker hair and 
eyes, both normally deep brown or quite black. _ But it is in the national temperament 
that the contrasts are most marked. There is little reserve in the Welshman, who is 
all sentiment, impulse, and excitement, as often seen in those extraordinary religious 
revivals which make one think that forathe time all the people are gone mad. “A Mrs. 
Sarah Jones,’ writes Joseph Hatton, “has ecstatic trances, and announces that she has 
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been with Christ for a week. She delivers wild messages. She works miracles on her 
frenzied hearers. They say she is going to raise the dead. And the revival flourishes, 
and makes a noise in the land. Revivals did so in the good old times, and the barbarism 
they work upon is not decadence.” No, for the same extravagances pervade all the 
historic and social relations. Wales was the land of Eden, or at least Welsh was spoken 
by Adam and Eve. It is the most poetic of all languages, and Welsh song and music 
(excellent enough it must be allowed) are without rivals, and if England had not 
reduced Wales, the Kymry would have driven the Sassenach out of Britain, etc., etc. 

All this only means that the Welshman is too enthusiastic to think soberly, though 
not too hot-headed to be kind-hearted, and to love his family and his home, which his 
womenfolk keep more tidily than their English sisters. ‘ How vory rarely the true 
old English farmhouse is to be seen at the present day; only in those out-of-the-world 
places that seem the same year in, year out, does it remain a testimony to the frugality 
of past generations. The outside of such a dwelling-place scems to suggest a sense 
of warmth and comfort to those who on some stormy night see the light shine from 
behind its red-curtained windows. It is built of great blocks of untrimmed stone, hewn 
with immense labour from the hill behind the house by sume old farmer, the ancestor of 
the present occupant. The sloping roof, with its dormer windows, is thatched with bracken 
and ling, and great stones are placed at the corners to prevent it flying away some wild 
night. The interior of a Welsh farmhouse when the lamps are lit might furnish a study 
for Rembrandt, with its brasses, old oak, and the pot swinging over a glowing peat 
fire. All round the room, near the ceiling, runs a wide shelf laden with polished copper 
pots and pans disposed to the best advantage; these are the household gods, and they 
are never demeaned by use, a common black kettle being kept for the purpose of 
boiling water. There is always a tall black dresser—who does not know a Welsh dresser, 
with its rows of willow-pattern cups hanging by their handles from the edge of the 
shelves, while the top shelf is generally consecrated to the hideously ugly china 
ornaments, which, though of repulsive aspect, have value for the collector ? 

“The great open fireplace looks quite medieval, with the stones on either side and 
the caldron swinging from a long chain; and half-way up the chimney the sides of 
bacon are hanging in the thick peat smoke. There are still handlooms in use in these 
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cottages on which are woven 
the famous Welsh shawls (see 
illustration on this page). The 
women knit stockings by the 
dozen, and the men carve those 
long pear-wood spoons sc rarely 
secn outside Wales” (V. M. 
Firth, More Violets, 1906). 

The tall cylinder-shaped 
black hats with the white caps 
showing below, and the red or 
black cloaks so characteristic ‘ Rs 7 2 “EY, 
of the Welsh women, are dis- 9 - eee ee Eee eee 
appearing from the urban and * ‘(ie ee . eee ae 
mining districts; but still hold : 
their ground in the more sc- 
cluded rural parts (see illustra- 
tions, pages 591-2). They were 
lately, and may still be, wornby _ 
the oyster-women of Milford 
Haven, and even when laid 
aside are often packed away in 
the family chests .as precious 
relics of a fading past. With 
them is slowly disappearing the 
Welsh language (see table, 
page 586), despite the strenuous 
efforts to keep it alive by the 
men of letters and the annual we ee Via ee 
gatherings known as eistedd- Hole by the Pholéinowte. id) anita 
foduu. These national assem- WELSHWOMEN WITH SLINNING-WHELEL, 
bhes, the first of which was 
held at Caerwys in 1568, wero called together in various places and at uncertain 
intervals, but of late years are held annually at certain places publicly notified 
beforehand. Their object is twotold—to elect the chief bard and to encourage native 
poetry and music, for which prizes are awarded as at the Olympian and other 
national gatherings in ancient Greece. The eisteddfodau were preceded by the gorsedd, 
traditionally instituted by King Arthur, who also distributed prizes to the best players 
on the te/yn, or Welsh harp. And it should be remembered that from Wales came those 
medieval legends and epic poems that are for ever associated with Arthur and his 
Round Table. The oval pit of Caerleon near Newport is popularly identified with this 
Round Table, at which the king sat with his knights on their return from their chivalrous 
expeditions. The whole land is filled with dolmens and other megalithic remains, which, 
like that of the Gower district west of Swansea, are connected with Arthur’s name, while 
at every step are met cairns, wells, glens, and cromlechs, which, like the Terr Drew 
and Jerr Beirdd—‘ druids’ and bards’ dwellings”—are haunted by memories of the past, 
or commemorate the mnythical glories of the forefathers of the present inhabitants of Wales. 


III. SCOTLAND 


For Tacitus North Britain was Caledonia, and as he brought the Silures (Welsh) from 
Iberia because of their dark colour (“colorati vultus”) and curly hair, sv he brought the 


Caledonians from Germany because of their large limbs and red hair (“rutile coma”). 
75 
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But the inference was wrong, and whoever the first known inhabitants of North Britain 
were, it is now generally admitted that they were not Germans. ‘The name lingers on 
as a tradition, but seems to have disappeared on the spot about 250 a.p., and this need 
not perhaps be regretted, since many (Jerome’s Attacotti) were pronounced cannibals. 

Soon after (early in the fourth century) North Britain is found to be partitioned between 
two peoples—the Scots, who came from Ireland and occupied the west sile—that is, 
the Highlands—and the Priets, who, according to one tradition, came from South Britain 
about 140 a.p., and occupied the east side—that is, the fertile lowlands. From the nature 
of their respective domains the Scots were herdsmen of a restless disposition, while the 
Picts were more scttled husbandmen living on corn, hence by the flesh-cating Scots 
contemptuously called Cruttnich (Crwithne)—that is, ‘‘wheat-eaters.” The S-ots, being 
Irish, were, of course, Q Celts, and Q Celtic is to this day the speech of the Highlands, 
where it is called Erse or Gaelic. Who the Picts were nobody can say for certain, since 
their language is lost and their type unknown. But they may have either been belated 
Iberians moving up from South Britain or else Celts of the P (Welsh) division. 

At first Picts and Seots were friends, and even close allies for about 400 years 
against Romans, South Britons, and Anglo-Saxons; but then they quarrelled, and 
the Scots had the best of it, their king, Kenneth II, having completely vanquished 
the Picts, and thus made a united kingdom of Scotland, although this name was not 
extended to the whole of North Britain till the reign of Malcolm II., about 1,000 a.p. 

All over Scotland red hair and large bony limbs crop out, so that after all the 
extinct Caledonians may have left a considerable strain of unknown origin behind 
them. Then with the Angle settlement of the Lowthians came the now dominant 
Low Germanic element, which unified England and Scotland from the racial, social, 
and language standpoints, a fusion @lenched by the political union under the Stuarts. 
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The Highlanders have not been so thoroughly assimilated owing to the preservation 
of their Gaclic speech; but all are now good friends socially, and the bitter racial 
animosity which survived in all its intensity till near the close of the eighteenth century, 
perhaps longer in some places, has now completely died out. The same cannot be said 
of the religious sentiment, for Principal Donaldson has recently shown that while 
nearly all are Protestants, the Highlanders have a Protestantism of their own which 
can only be described as distinctly hostile to that of the Lowlanders, and especially to 
the Established Church, which nearly all left after the Disruption of 1843. “They 
stoned those who ventured to go on Sundays to the parish churches; they regarded 
these places as the haunts of the devil. They were steeped in the atmosphere of 
Jewish thought. Their religion was closely akin to that of Kruger and his Boers. They 
saw the devil continually. Ho appeared to various members of the community in widely 
separated districts at one and the same time. He frightened them by unearthly nuvises, 
made heaps of stones rattle, blasted their ficlds at the instigation of witches, and was 
ever present with them, disturbing their devotions and making mischief in one form or 
another” (Zhe Weatminster Confession, ete., 1906, page 139). 

The Highlanders, an extreincly mystic people like their Breton kindred, are noted 
for other delusions, such as a firm belief in second-sight, which plays such a large 
part in Gaelic lore and legend. This “ gift,’ regarded almost as a speciality of the 
Highlanders, has, strange to say, been attributed to the prevalent indigestion, due to 
poor and monotonous fare, such as oatmeal porridge, potatoes, fish, and even seaweed 
(carrageen moss). The poverty on the mainland since so many of the large estates have 
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been converted into game preserves is extreme, but is worse almost in the Hebrides, of 
which Mr. Hope Moncrieff has given us such a dark picture in his //ighlands and Islands of 
Scotland (1906). Here nearly all are partly croft-farmers, partly fishers, leaving the really 
hard work to their womenfolk, who, with the ceaseless drudgery, soon grow haggard, their 
bright eyes bleared by the smoke of their bechive huts. In these hovels, hardly to be 
distinguished from the neighbouring peat-stacks, and with furniture scarcely fit for a 
gypsy camp, may still be seen the crooked spade, the quern mill, the cruisie lamp, and 
the rough hand-made pottery of the Stone Age. Unfermented bread, milk and eggs 
are luxuries, and meat is scarcely ever scen except in the form of “ braxy,” or discased 
mutton, although this is said to be not unwholesome, if thoroughly cooked. In the island 
of Lewis the dwarfed horses, cows, sheep, and poultry share with the family the wretched 
abodes, the heat and smoke of which are intolerable to strangers. 

Descending to the Lowlands the traveller seems suddenly to enter a new world, where 
industrious and well-educated communities of healthy and orderly citizens have surrounded 
themselves with all the indications of a highly developed culture. They dwell in substantial 
houses, generally built of stone, though laid out on the flat system which is now invading 
the English metropolis. They have raised flourishing manufacturing cities, veritable 
hives of industry, often adorned by quite magnificent “hospitals "—that is, richly endowed 
schools and colleges—railway stations, town halls, and other civic buildings. They have 
converted a not too fertile soil into the most productive in the world, yielding heavier 
crops of cereals even than the best-tilled farms in England. They have reduced market- 
gardening to a “fine art,” and the Scotch horticulturists, eagerly sought for in all parts 
of the civilised world, rival even those of Belgium itself by their skill and taste in laying 
out ploasure-grounds and overcoming 
the obstructions presented by stern 
nature. Lastly, they have thrown a 
halo of romance over the whole land 
by their national songs, the bucolic 
notes of Burns and many other inspired 
poets, and, above all, by the rich out- 
pourings of the “‘ Wizard of the North.” 

In physical respects the Lowlander, 
in whom, besides the other above- 
described ethnical ingredients, there 
is a considerable strain of Norse blood, 
presents one of the very finest types 
of manhood in the Aryan world. The 
brawny men of Galloway are very 
nearly, if not quite, the tallest in 
Europe, with great muscular though 
somewhat rugged frames, which they 
share in common with the ueighbour- 
ing rural inhabitants of Cumberland. 
Distinguishing traits of all Lowlanders 
are the length of the lower limbs, the 
spare figure with but slight tendency 
towards obesity, the piercing rather 
than flashing eye which seems to read 
you through, and the decided promin- 
ence of the cheek-bones, which detracts 
yee somewhat from the otherwise quite 
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martial bearing, fine proportions, and proud 
attitude are well seen in those picturesquely 
garbed Scotch regiments, whose prowess is 
taken as a matter of course, and has been 
conspicuous on every battlefield of early and 
recent times. It should, however, be noted 
that this picturesque garb—pleated kilt, varied 
tartans, and the other accessories with which 
we are all so familiar—is not the national 
uniform, but the invention of an ingenious 
London tailor. The ancient Gauls were braccati 
(“‘breeched”’), but the Black Watch are un- 
breeched, and it has been much doubted 
whether even the diverse patterns of the tartans 
ever served to distinguish the different clans 
as is generally supposed, but, like the kilt, are 
modern inventions. 

Feminine softness, so highly characteristic 
of the English lady, is rarely met in Scotland, 
where the women seem to us, as a rule, rather 
hard-featured. Still, really pretty, if not hand- 
soine, faces are common enough, while a 
peculiar comeliness is often seen even amongst 
the lower classes, as shown by the well- 
favoured Newhaven fishwife at page 597, Iler 
drawn-up striped skirt, black shawl and apron, 
white short-sleeved body of the dress are char- 
acteristic. Nor will a fair share of the domestic 
virtues be denied to the thrifty Scotch house- 
wife, whose deep aftections and unselfish spirit 
| have at last received due recognition in the 

Phote by the Photachrom Co , Ltd.} [London. brillant “ kal-y ard om literature of the day. 
A KILLARNEY PEASANT: With deft hand she prepares those delicious 
scones, oatmeal cakes, brose (porridge), and 
broths which constitute the ordinary cottage fare. In general the Scotch cuisine, though 
not essentially different, is more varied than the English, and this is one of the chief 
advantages that Scotland has gained by her long historic relations with France. But the 
haggis, the great national dish of which she is so proud, is all her own, though the word 
is French (from hachis,a hash). It is made of liver, lights, heart, etc.—in fact, what we 
call the offal—minced with onions and boiled in a sheep’s tripe. It is undeniably 
savoury, although scouted by the English, who are yet partial to “tripe and onions.” 
lf the women are hard-featured, the men have somctimes, but most unjustly, been 
called hard-hearted. Beneath a crusty exterior, more marked perhaps than the English 
reserve, they harbour really tender feelings and warm affections, All this has, of course, 
to be kept under due control, and disguised, so to say, by the austere Calvinistic teachings 
imposed upon them by the Reformers; but it is there all the same, and will again come 
to the front when the harsher features of Puritanism grow more softened. This puritanic 
spirit for a time extinguished all joy and sunshine in the land, and the people gave up 
all their merry outdoor pastimes, which were even made unlawful, as by the enactment 
“that the futball and golf be vtterly cryit downe and not to be usit.” Golf has been 
revived and even introduced into Empland; but the national love of field sports still 
slumbergs. Nor has Knox’s “ Kist full o’ whustles” yet been brought back, while on 
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the Sabbath the silenced piano gives place to cards and whisky with the front blinds 
drawn down. This is not hypocrisy, for the people are too sincere; it is the enforced 
respect paid to outward observance. 

Like the Englishman, the Lowlander migrates freely, not, however, in search of 
profitless adventure, but, being of a more practical turn, always with an eye to business. 
Hence, with his better education, equal intelligence, and more doggedness, he secures 
more than his share of the lucrative positions in the council-chamber, the banks, 
counting-houses, military and civil services throughout the Empire and in the United 
States. Abroad he is thought clannish and near because he is careful and provident, 
and shows a natural sympathy for his fellow-countrymen, whom he is always ready to 
aid in their efforts to better themselves. To attribute closeness to a whole nation who 
have contributed enormously to public education and other benevolent purposes, is 
unreasonable, and unworthy of that spirit of fairness on which we rightly pride ourselves. 

Tntellectually, they hold a high place out of all proportion with their numbers. The 
Rdinburgh School of Medicine is second to none, and has given to humanity that 
unspeakable blessing, the first great anesthetic. Mathematics owes to Baron Napier of 
Merchiston the invention 
of logarithms, one of the 
most ingenious and original 
instruments of calculation. 
The Scotch school of philo- 
sophy, founded by Hume, 
ani developed by Reid, 
Stewart, Hamilton, ancl 
others, may be said to have 
culminated in Kant, whose 
mother was a Scotchwoman. 
James Watt of Greenock 
set the steam-engine going; 
Adam Smith of Kirkaldy 
is the founder of political 
economy; Mrs. Somerville 
of Burnutisland the greatest 
female name in the annals 
of pure science since the 
days of Hypatia; and Walter 
Scott the prince of  ro- 
mancers. Enough this of 
scientific and literary fame 
for a small people, who 
achieved most of these in- 
tellectual triumphs while 
still numbering — scarcely 
more than 2,000,000 souls. 


IV. IRELAND 


Like Wales and Brittany, 
Ireland is covered with 
dolmens which date from 
the New Stone Age, and 
must be credited to the : DORR Sean Cee 
Iberian precursors of the alec eee 
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Celts. But, as in Great Britain, both races were soon fused in one, and at the dawn 
of history the Irish were taken to be Celts, because all were found speaking a Celtic 
language of the Q variety. Later to these Ibero-Celts was added a considerable Danish 
element especially on the seaboard—Dublin,; Waterford, Cork, Limerick. But all these 
intruders were completely absorbed by the vigorous Gaelic aborigines probably before 
the close of the eleventh century; and now all alike are being slowly assimilated by 
the English and Lowland Scotch, who began to arrive late in the twelfth century, and 
are now chiefly massed in Ulster, Leinster, East Munster, and all the large towns. But 
the process of assimilation was extremely slow, because there is something fascinating, 
one might say infectious or catching, about the Irish Celt, so that many of the early 
English settlers became “more Irish than the Irishry themselves,” and often joined in 
their long struggles against the “Saxon” invaders. Their very names assumed Celtic 
forms, and the Norman Fitzwilliam, for instance, after having first been Englished to 
Williamson, adopted the Irish Mac, whence the now extinct Macwilliams. This may 
perhaps explain the great number of Mac’s and O’s which still persist in the Anglo-Irish 
communities, and seem to throw some doubt on the old saying: 


By Mac and O you'll truly know an> 
Trishman, they say— 

For if they lack both O and Mae, no 
Trishmen are they, 


On the other hand the reverse 
process has long been in pro- 
gress, and the pure Celtic 
O’Caghin, for instance, has 
been variously Anglicised as 
Cune, Kune, Keen, Nean, Keane, 
which illustrates the general 
fusion going on all round. 
But, however disguised 
under alien names, or by alien 
speech, the Celt still remains 
a Celt, mercurial, passionate, 
vehement, impulsive as ever, 
more courteous than sincere, 
voluble or even eloquent, fanci- 
ful if not imaginative, quick- 
witted and brilliant rather than 
profound, elated by success but 
easily depressed, hence lacking 
that dogged persistence which 
has given the supremacy to 
the ‘ Saxon.” 
_ Before the black famine 
of 1846 the Irish peasantry, 
living on a poor diet of pota- 
toes and buttermilk, with an 
occasional slice of bacon or a 
red herring, and in mud cabins 
‘ cetoe =o no better than those of African 
Photo by Lafagette} 7 | | ‘ of om . (Dublin, ot savages, were 7) jovial, light- 
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flowing spirits and rollicking fun, given per- 
haps to too much skull-cracking at the fairs 
and pctlerns (patron saints’ days), and to too 
much poteen at the funeral wakes, but withal 
a lovable people, full of forgivable faults and 
some quite admirable domestic virtues. They 
loved open-air sports, too, such as a game at 
iron balls thrown recklessly along the narrow 
boreens (country lanes) to the peril of pass- 
ing wayfarers, and goal or hurley, the twin 
sister of golf, played with hard “ slitters ” 
larger than cricket-balls, and long curved sticks 
(“hurleys”’) broad and flat at one end, by 
two parties who aimed, not at sending the 
ball to holes in the links, but at driving it 
to a goal defended by one side and attacked 
by the other. At times one parish competed 
against another, and so were laid the seeds of 
long-standing feuds, which, like the vendetta, 
were handed on from generation to generation, 
and sometimes ended in blood. But now they 
are sobered by a calamity which swept away 
millions, and created another Ireland beyond 
the seas. The survivors have given up most 
of their characteristic gatherings, and have 
turned to the serious business of life, even ex- 
changing the spade-tilled potato-field and the 
peat-bog for co-operative dairy-farming and 
household industries such as spinning (illus., 
page 509) and lace-making, with great success. 

The Irish cottage lasses in their short 
petticoats, bare feet, and coloured shawls en- 
veloping the head send to the bazaars and 
wholesale dealers beautiful specimens of their 
crochet-work, for a single yard of which 
purchasers are willing to pay several pounds sterling (sce illustration above). Their 
mothers, of tall stature and spare habit, formerly presented a really dignified appearance 
in those most becoming long dark blue cloaks with black silk-lined pendent hoods, 
which were worn “at chapel” and at all social gatherings. On these occasions the 
farmers and coinfortable peasants are still recognised by the national frieze overcoat, 
which is always long, somewhat loose, and of a dark colour, usually blue or black. 
The ordinary garb was tight-fitting, the shapely limbs being well set off by a swallow- 
tailed coat of antique cut, with bright brass buttons, fancy vest, knee-breeches, and 
dark grey woollen stockings, surmounted by a very narrow-brimmed and somewhat 
battered-looking top-hat set jauntily on the head. To the complete picture the dudheen, 

short-stemmed clay pipe, was indispensable, as was also the shiilelah, a stout oak 
stick over 2 ft. long, grasped in the middle at the reel or national dance, and in the 
head-breaking encounters at the patterns. 

In physical respects the Celtic section appears to have deteriorated somewhat since 
the famine; but the Irish taken in the mass are still a fine race, not always distinguish- 
able from the English of the corresponding social classes, were it not for the smaller 
and rather upturned nose, the longer upper lip, smaller eyes and Jower forehead. 
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Some of the Connemara 
farmers and the “ Tipperary 
boys” are splendid speci- 
mens of manhood, almost 
of gigantic stature, with 
shapely figures and strong 
muscular development. In 
these respects tho Irish Con- 
stabulary in their smart 
green uniform can scarcely 
be matched, certainly not 
surpassed, by any similar 
corps in Europe. English 
judges have admitted that 
the Irish ladies are on the 
whole more distinguished, 
perhaps more beautiful, 
than their own country- 
women, and a French ob- 
server has remarked that 
scarcely any European 
women display so much 
true dignity and self-respect. 
A noteworthy characteristic 
is the curious fusion of the 
(t{ermanic and Alpine types, 
as shown by the occurrence 
of very dark or quite black 
hair with blue eyes in the 
same person (see illustra- 
tion, page 600). 
Photo by J, Dasziaro] { Moscow. From the purely intel- 
TWO WOMEN OF REAAN, CENTRAL RUSSIA. lectual standpoint the Irish 
rank below both the English 
and Scotch. It is true that John Scotus Erigena is regarded as the founder of the scholastic 
philosophy; but since the ninth century, when he flourished, very little philosophy of 
any kind has grown on Irish soil. In this connection it is most noteworthy that the 
vast majority of great names adorning the national records are not Irish, but Anglo- 
Irish—that is to say, they were or are rather Teutons than Celts. This is true even of 
the leading patriots and statesmen such as Grattan, Emmet, Wolfe Tone, and Charles 
Parucll, O'Connell forming a brilliant exception. It is, of course, still more true of 
literary and scientific men, as attested by the names of Oliver Goldsmith, Swift, Burke, 
Sheridan, the Thomsons (Lord Kelvin and J. J. Thomson), and of military men, such 
as Wellington, the Lawrences, and Lord Roborts. In music and the arts, however, 
Celtic genins asserts itself, whence the names of Foley, Macready, the Keans, Balfe, 
Sullivan, Moore, Carolan, legitimate descendants of those old artists who left us the 
Book of Kells, and of those renowned bards and minstrels who with their harps and 


songs filled the land with music and melody in pagan and early Christian times. 
But— 





The harp that once on Tara’s walls the soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute oe Tara’s walls as if that soul had fled, 
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CIIAPTER XXI 


EAST AND NORTH EUROPE: CAUCASIA, RUSSIA, DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, FINLAND, LAPLAND, ICFLAND 


I. CAUCASIA 


HE great rocky barricr of the Caucasus, which runs for 700 miles from the Black 
to the Caspian Sea between Europe and Asia, was known to the early Arabs 
as the “Mountain of Languages,” and the earlier Greeks speak of scores of 

languages current in Dioscurias, the chief seaport on the Black Sea in their time—that 
is, some 2,400) years ago. It would be idle to ask whence came this Babel of tongues, 
which are thus seen to have been spoken in the Caucasian uplands since the dawn 
of history, and still persist in their full vigour, despite all the efforts of linguistic 
students to reduce them to one or two 
stock languages. The Caucasus is, in 
fact, « kind of ethnological museum, 
where specimens inay be found of count- 
less races and languages that seem to 
have little affinity with their present 
neighbours, and of whose history we 
know nothing except what comparative 
philology can reveal (James Bryce). 
With one exception—the Osset, which 
is Aryan—all the languages belong to 
the agglutinating order of speech, though 
differing fundamentally in their vocabu- 
lary and grammatical structure. Three 
Inain divisions, with many sub-groups, 
are recognised and here tabulated: 


J. SovutHErn Diviston: 

Georgians, including Georgians 
proper, Imeritians, Mingreliaus, 
Gurians, Lazes, Svans, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs. 

II, Western Diviston: 

Circassians ; Abkhasians ; Kaburds ; 
Osseta, 

III, Eastern Divisron: 

1. Lesghiane, with Avars, — 
Dargos, Didos, Duodez, . lds 
and Kurini. ee Me 

2. Chechenzes, with Ingushes, Gal- 
gais, Karabulaks, and Kists. 
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The Gerorarans, who call them- 
selves Kartli, and are called Grusians 
by the Russians, occupy most of the 
southern slopes, and range westward 
as far as Trebizond on the Black Sea 
coast. Throughout historic times they 
have been the dominant nation in 
Caucasia, forming with the above- 
mentioned branches the powerful 
medisval kmgdom of Georgia, main- 
stay of the Christian religion and of 
a somewhat advanced civilisation for 
over 1,500 years in the midst of bar- 
barous heathen and Mohammedan 
peoples. But since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, all except some 
of the Moslem Lazes of Asiatic Turkey 
have been gathered under the sceptre 
of the White Tsar and now form an 
integral part of the Russian Empire. 

Most of the Georgian tamily— 
Georgians proper, Mingrehans, Imeri- 
tians, Lazes—snjoy a well-deserved 
reputation for physical beauty, and it 
was the perfectly shaped skull of a ™ — - re 
Georgian woman that induced Blumen- | 7 or eee ae 
bach to adopt the term ‘ Caucasic” ¥, sede Tare a 
as the most suitable name for the be , hg 
highest division of mankind to whicn 7 io paste) eas 
all Aryans, Semites, Hamites, and A RUSSIAN SOLDIER FROM CAUCASIA, 
natives of the Caucasus belong. The 
distinguishing traits of the Geo1gian family are handsome regular features, clear though 
not very florid complexion, shapely figure, abundant black hair, large straight eyes, 
white teeth, and small hands, But the charms of the Georgian women have perhaps 
been somewhat overrated. Their cold and impassive expression seems to betray a lack 
of intelligence, while the general use of pamt combined with a certam voluptuous air 
may make them suitable inmates of the Turkish harems, for which so many allow 
themselves to be purchased, without raising them in the gencral estimation. The 
rubicund faces so common in some districts appear to be due to over-iudulgence in the 
strong wines yielded by the Kahhetian vineyards. 

But what distinguishes the Georgians almost beyond any other people is their 
passionate love of song and the dance. ‘The vocal music, for which their harsh, hissing 
language is ill-suited, is not of a high order. Yet an incessant chant, accompanied by 
the tambourine and three-stringed guitar, is kept up all day long. Even in the fields 
the men arrange themselves in groups, smging snatches of appropriate songs, while 
adapting their movements to a musical rhythm. When ploughing, they will stop short 
at the end of the furrow, shift places, and in retracing their steps renew the burden 
of their song. At the festive gatherings the song, the danco, trade, revelry, and worship 
all follow in rapid succession. Worship itself is conducted with the rapture of Welsh 
revivalists, and so contagious is the excitement that even the Moslem Lazes come to 


trade are at times carried away by the religious frenzy, and join in the chorus and 
Qhristian service. 
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The churches, the trysting-places of these merry- 
makings, are as old as the hills, and often, like the 
houses, half-buried under them. During the troubled 
times that succeeded the reign of their glorious 
Queen Tamara (twelth century) the people became 
half troglodytes, converting the hillside caves into 
dwellings or refuges from the predatory mountaineer, 
and building their apparently underground churches 
so as to serve as strongholds against the devastating 
Mongol hordes of Jenghiz Khan’s successors. Whole 
villages are little more than holes dug in the ground 
or hewn out of the rock, and masked from sight by 
the flat grass-grown clay roofs, on which the women 
now sit to gossip in the cool of the summer evenings. 
Even in the towns many of the houses are still 
roofed with a layer of hard earth 2 or 3 ft. thick, 
with a pitch just enough to allow the rain-water to 
flow off. On these roofs is supported a dense leafy 
vegetation which withers in summer, and is then 
fired, the nightly bonfires ofteu producing a weird 
effect as they flare up suddenly and as suddenly die 


out on the housetop. 


The Svans of the Upper Ingar and [ion basins, 
who fall far helow the ideal standard of Caucasian 





beauty, are much more primitive than their cultured Pages nie) i Momsey: 


Kartli kinsmen. They bear the oldest name in the 
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A RUSSIAN POLINER RECRUITED IN THE CAUCASUS. 
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whole land, for none of the tribes can be identified 
with certainty except the Suani, who were already 
known to Strabo, and by him located in their present 
seats. Amongst them the vendetta still flourshes 
with oxtraordinary vigour, and few are met who 
have not killed somebody in a blood-feud handed 
down from generations, and almost every man in the 
community is consequently lable to meet the same 
fate at any moment. How they have all survived 
since Strabo’s time, 2,000 years ago, is the wonder, 
unless it be explained by their house architecture, 
all dwellings being real strongholds perched on rocky 
summits and guarded by square watch-towers 60 to 
80 ft. high. Like those of the Irish round towers, 
the doors are raised considerably above the ground, 
and can be reached only by rude ladders of tree- 
stems or saplings. 

The contrast is striking between these rocky 
eyries and the frail wooden hovels of the Minarenran 
and JmMerttian lowlanders. Despite their moist 
malarious climate, these lowlanders have fairly well 
preserved the fine Georgian physical type, and man 
of the women aro quite beautiful, with a more rofingd 
and less sensuous look than the Georgians of the 
cefitral Tiflis district. They seem to thrive on a 
homely fare consisting almost exclusively of a mess 
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of maize or millet like the Italian polenta. The dress of the peasant-women is a 
tattered smock fastened by a cord or strap to the waist, and a strip of cloth rotained 
on the head by a string passed under the chin. The better classes dehght in em- 
broidered garments, a costume of tho Princess style, and dainty little round hats from 
which a white veil or kerchief falls down to the shoulders. The usual outdoor garb 
of all the men is a loose cloak like the Jewish gabardine, but rather shorter, showing 
below the full Oriental pantaloons gathored at the ankles, with a round or cone-shaped fur 
hat like the common military bearskins. 

Still more bellicose is the costume of the rude Kuevsur highlanders of the Mount 
Borbolo district, who still go about encased in chain armour lke medieval knights. 
The coat of mail, spiked helmet, and short sleoves reaching to the elbows are all of 
a piece, and are supplemented by arm-picces, a round shield, an incongruous matchlock, 
and formidable spiked gauntlets, all worn in self-defence against tho tiiends of some of 
their victims in a faction-fight or blood-feud. 

The Khoevsurs claim to be Christians, but their Christianity has got strangely mixed 
with Moslem and heathen practices. Their chief deity is the old pagan god of war, and 
their composite pantheon also includes, not the Queen of Heaven, but the Mother of Earth, 
the Angel of the Oak, and 
the Archangel of Property. Ca 
TheirSabbath is the Moham- | poodk oe 
medan Friday; they ab- 
stain from pork, worship the 
sacred trees, offer Sacrifices 
to the spirits of earth and 
air, and some are oven poly- 
gamists. Amongst the 
priestly functions are the 
forecasting of the future, 
the brewing of the sacred 
beer, and the sprinkling of 
the victims’ bluod over the 
congregation. 

Marriages are arranged 
by the parents while the 
children are still in “long- 
clothes”; yet the practice 
of feigned abduction is still 
kept up, although after the 
wedding the young couple 
must not be seen together 
for weeks or months. For- 
merly nobody was allowe:! 
to dio under a roof, but 
at the last moment was 
bronght into the open, so 
as to mingle his dying 
breath with the air, and 
thus get wafted heaven- 
wards. 

Till recently the domi- 
nant nation in the Western Po 
Caucasus were the warlike A WOMAN OF REZAN, CENTRAL RUSSIA, 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS FROM CAUCASIA, 


A RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 
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Crrcasstans (properly CHERKEssEs), who once ranged 
along the seaboard nearly to the Crimea, but after 
their complete reduction by the Iussians in 1864 
have almost disappeared from their ancient seats. 
Rather than settle down as Russian subjects both 
the Circassians and their southern neighbours, the 
ABKHASIANS, emigrated in hundreds of thousands to 
Turkey, and those who have survived the hardships 
of the exodus are now scattered in small groups 
over Asia Minor, Syria, and the Balkan lands. The 
two kindred peoples are typical Caucasians, tall, 
slim, and broad-shouldered, with handsome oval 
features, light complexion, bright flashing eyes, 
abundant black or chestnut and even fair hair. 
Their picturesque national costume, so well suited 
to their erect, pliant figures, gave them an almost 
heroic look in harmony with their proud and war- 
like traditions, and was so much admired by their 
Russian conquerors that the cherkeska with its car- 
touch pouch and other accessories was adopted as 
the uniform of the Don Cossacks (see illustrations, 
pages 605-6). But they hved only for war and 
plunder, so that the very word ‘Cherkess,” pro- 
bably Strabo’s Kerketes, became synonymous with 
“brigands” or “banditti.’” To the last they kept 
alive the internecine tribal feuds, which were main- 
tained for generations, while the strict laws of the 
vendetta were enforced with the utmost rgour. 
Thus blood called for blood, and the slayer had to 
die unless he could purchase exemption by kuid- 
napping a child from the family of his victim, bring 
it up as his own, and then restore it to its parents 
as a peace-offering. All social relations were im- 
bued with the same lawless spirit, and the bride, 
even after betrothal, had still to be seized and 
carried off by main force to her husband’s home, 
usually a flimsy wooden hut erected under the shelter 
of some overhanging rock. While claiming to be 
Mohammedan the Circassian religion was a curious 
medley of Moslem, Christian, and pagan observances. 
To Shibley, god of thunder, war, and justice, they 
sacrificed the best of the flock in thanksgiving for 
victory over their foes. The tree blasted by lightning 
was a sanctuary where the criminal found a safe 
refuge. Offerings were also made to the gods of the 
air, water, forests, orchards, and cattle, though these 
were only lesser deities animated by the Great Spirit. 
To soothe the stormy waters, and induce them to spare 
the mariner or the corsair, votive offerings were eom- 
mitted to the mountain torrent and carried down to 


™® the Black Sea, whose response was the soughing of 


the winds and the banking-up of the clouds (Reclus). 
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The Abkhasians espécially were much-dreaded pirates, whose long galleys, with crews 
of 200 or 800 men, formerly scoured the Euxine waters as far as the mouth of the Danube. 
Many of the Egyptian Mamelukes were recruited amongst these fierce Abkhasians, who 
formed warlike confederacies of the nobles and freemen, who did all the fighting, leaving 
to the slaves all manual labour. Although nominal Mohammedans, thev respected the 
old Christian shrines and the symbol of the cross; but thoir chief mosques were the gloomy 
woodlands, where their offerings were hung on the bianches of the sacred oak, beneath 
which were deposited the remains of the dead. To the departed special devotion was 
paid, and their burial-places were much better cared for than the wretched wooden 
abodes of the living. 

East of the Cherkess territory that of the Kasanps extended to the central highlands 
about the headwaters of the Kuma and Kuban Rivers. They came traditionally from 
the northern plains, and in their habits remained essentially a steppe people. Still the 
physical type is distinctly Caucasian, and those magnificent guardsmen, wrongly called 
“Circassians,” who figure so conspicnously on all state occasions in the Russian capital 
really come from the Kabard uplands. True to their nomad origin, they are still stock- 
breeders rather than husbandmen, and, like the Turkoman marauders, they hold daring 
feats of plunder in honour, provided the robber bands escape capture and do not molest 
their own people, Here also the bride is abducted, and as this takes place with her 
connivance before the wedding, it nught be called an elopement if genuine. But it is 
all mere pretence, so that the pardon sued for by the runaways is a foregone conclusion, 
aud the wedding, takes place with the universal approval of all who respect the old 
tribal eustoms. 

The whole of the eastern section from the great Darial cleft to the Caspian Sea is 
occupied by a multiplicity of tribal groups 
which are collectively called Duyhestani— 
that as, “Thghlanders.” As shown in the 
table at page 604, there are two main 
divisions—the Lesaurians in the southern 
and central districts, and the CarcHENZES 
in the north about the Terek and its 
western affluents. But apart from local 
peculiarities and the extraordinary diversity 
of speech, all present very much the same 
physical and mental characters, which may 
be described as typically Caucasian, Of 
the Lesghians there are over fifty distinct 
branches, of which the most numerous 
and important are the Avars, supposed by 
many to be kinsmen of those historical 
Avars who founded the great empire on 
the Danube which was overthrown by 
Charlemagne. In their inter-tribal war- 
fare, which sapped the strength of the 
nation and prepared the way for the 
Russian conquest, they displayed more 
savagery than perhaps any other Cau- 
casians, as shown by the barbarous custom 
of carrying off as a trophy the right hand 
of captives when forced to abandon them. Me 
The national hero was Shamyl (Samuel), Phata by B. Avaneo} 
who for long years maintained an heroic A WOMAN OF GREAT RUSSIA, 
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struggle against the Russians until at last compelled to surrender in 1859, when his 
fighting force was reduced to a faithful band of 400 followers. Althongh still addicted 
to some heathen and Christian observances, the Lesghians are sincere and even fanatical 
Mohammedans, all but the Didos of the Andi district, who have the reputation of being 
devil-worshippers. But this is only because, like most other primitive peoples, they 
endeavour to appease with sacrifices the wicked spirits that infest the highways and 
byways and all the surrounding hills, dales, waters and woodlands. 

The heroic Chechenzes, of whom there are at least twenty sub-groups, were reduced 
by the Russians at the same time as their Lesghian allies. After the conquest thousands 
left their ancestral seats by the waters of the Terek and migrated to Armenia, where 
great numbers perished in the struggle for existence in that inhospitable land. The 
Chechenzes, who resemble the Circassians more than their Lesghian neighbours, are, 
like them, distinguished by their tall, shapely figures, aquiline nose, fierce sunister 
glance, haughty bearing, and love of rich attire, which they wear with an casy grace. The 
women of the better classes are arrayed in an elegant robe which reveals the fine 
proportions of their tall figures. Beneath it are wide silken trousers of a pink colour, 
the attire being completed by yellow sandals, silver bracelets, and a cloth kerchief 
falling over the shoulders and partly concealing the ample tresses, 

In contrast with this outward show the dwellings are the merest hovels, cold, dank, 
and gloomy, some, like those of the Georgians, dug into the ground, others formed of 

interwoven branches or of undressed stones 
po ‘thrown loosely together. Yet they are 
’ “all equal,” as they proudly boast—that 
eee is, allexcept the descendants of formerly 
enslaved captives, and even these often 
marry their masters’ daughters and thus 
become members of the family equal with 
the rest. Like the Lesghians, nearly all 
are Sunnite Mohammedans, without, how- 
ever, excluding the souls of the women 
from heaven. Should one of the betrothed 
die on the wedding-eve, the ceremony is 
we proceeded with all the same, and the dead 
‘on is joined to the living in a union which 
| will in due course be ratified above, the 
tather of the bride meantime serupu- 
lously paying the stipulated dowry. Verily 
the Caucasus ts a ‘mountain of religions” 
as well as of languages. 


ITT. RUSSIA, POLAND, LITHUANTA 


Or all the members of the Slav family, 
taken collectively, the Russrans are by 
far the most numerous, and politically 
imineasurably the most important. Al- 
though many foreign elements—men of 
the Stone Ages, prehistoric mound-builders, 
Scythians, Greeks, Goths, Scandinavians, 
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A Bashkit of the Ural district, ditterent times and in different localities, 
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all have now acquired sufficient uniformity in their 
speech, physical and mental characters, political, 
social, and religious institutions, to be regarded as a 
fairly homogeneous people. They have in these re- 
spects already achieved greater national unity than 
some of the much longer settled Western peoples, 
such as the Italians, Swiss, and Spaniards, a pheno- 
menon largely due to the physical character of the 
tussian steppe-lands. Vast open plains, themselves 
monotonous, make for monotony in their inhabitants, 
because there are no mountain barriers to prevent 
free intercourse, no rugged uplands, as in the Alpine 
and Caucasian lands, to obstruct levelling tendencies 
and perpetuate long-standing racial differences. Hence 
there is incomparably more variety, for instance, 
amongst the handful of Caucasian highlanders than 
amongst the hundred million of Russian lowlanders 
occupying a steppe region considerably more than 
half the size of Europe. 

The Russians, however, are not all one, lke a 
tlock of sheep, but’? present sundry local differences 
by which three main divisions are recognised: The 
White Rissiuns in the west-contral provinces verging 
on Poland and Lithuania; The Little Russians in the 
south, converging on Rumania and the Black Sea; 
The Great 


Ttusstans in all the central, northern, and eastern 
provinces, and overflowing into Siberia and Cau- 
casia. It is on these distinctions that is based 
the Tsar’s official title of “ Emperor of all the 
Russias,” just as the Sovereign of the United King- 
dom is sometimes styled “ King of all the Britains.” 

Interspersed amongst these masses of pure 
Russian or Russified populations are over 5,000,00U0 
Jews, and several not yet assimilated groups of 
non-Russian Mongols, Tartars, Finns, or Finno- 
Turks, such as the Kalmuks, Kirghizes, and Nogais 
of the Lower Volga, the Bashkirs of the Upper 
Ural basin, the Siryanians and Samoyedes of the 
Pechora and Dvina basins, the Votyaks, Kazan 
Tartars, Mordoins, Chuvashes, and Cheremisses of 
the Middle Volga. Some of these have already 
been described; the rest will be treated in the sec- 
tion devoted to the Finns proper, of whom most 
of them are near relatives. 

In Russian history the first recorded events are 
associated with the Slovene settlement of Novgorod 
(“Newtown”), on Lake Ilmen, which in 862 a.p. 
placed itself under the rule of Ruvik and his Norse 
followers from “beyond the sea.” These Normans, 
called Varangians in the early chr@hicles, perhaps 
because they came through Finland from the 
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Varanger Fjord, were called Auwotsi—that is, “Northmen”—by the Finns, and from this 
term probably comes the national name Russ or vss, soon after adopted or imposod 
upon the Slovenes by their Norse masters. Then Rurik’s successor, Oleg, shifted the seat 
of empire with the Russian name southwards to Kiev, which explains the statement 
of the historian Nestor (about 1100 a.p.) that “all the men of the Russian nation were 
Norsemen,” meaning, of course, all the leaders and nobles. But these leaders, being 
immensely outnumbered by their Slav subjects, were soon absorbed, leaving only their 
name in its Finnish form, unless, as some suppose, this word Russ is derived from the 
Rhoxolani, a Sarmatian people dominant in the Don basin abont the New Era. 

After the departure of Oleg, Novgorod developed democratic institutions, and 
became more powerful than ever, extending its conquests, or at least its influence, to and 
beyond the Ural Mountains, and calling itself “Great Novgorod,” metropolis of “Great 
Russia.” But it was extinguished in blood by Ivan the Terrible, Prince of Moscow, 
who in 1579 assumed the title 
of Tsar—that is, Cesar, or 
Emperor, of all the Russian 
Slavs. From the atrocities 
perpetrated by this savage des- 
pot, a prejudice was fostered 
against ‘Muscovy’? and the 
‘“Muscovites,’ terms which 
were never used by the Russians 
themselves in a national sense, 
but only by strangers, nearly 
always in a hostile or offen- 
sive sense. 

In their generally uniform 
appearance the Great Russians 
strongly reflect the uniform 
character of their surroundings. 
Towns, hamlets, tilled lands, 
grass-prown steppe, gloomy 
pine forests, follow in weari- 
some monotony for intermin- 
able distances; and the people 
nearly everywhere present the 
saine aspect and even the same 
unattractive attire, the sole 
exception being the women, 
whose bright floral garments 
often enliven the scene, of 
which when seated on a slope 
carpeted with wild-flowers they 
seom almost to form a part. 
The illusion, however, is gone 
when on a nearer view the 
profusely decorated skirts are 
seen to be surmounted by a 
plain ill-fitting long-sleeved 
white body and an ugly cone- aa | 
shaped head-dress with a deep Photo by J. Dazturo} [ Mosca. 
fringed hem hanging over the PEASANT TYPES OF GREAT RUSSIA 
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forehead and half concealing the eyes. This love of dress embroidered in floral designs 
is seen everywhere, from the peasant-girls’ richly adorned body and skirt and plain 
tight-fitting cap, to the young lady of Rezan in her short wide-sleeved body, lavishly 
embellished gown and small lace cap, and further decked with bead necklace and 
pendant (see illustrations, pages 609 and 611). The mujik (peasant), on the other hand, 
has little to show except his slovenly long-sleeved overcoat or gabardine, narrow- 
brimmed or brimless low-crowned felt hat, and rough corded leggings, all except the 
hat worn both in and out of doors. Seated round the universal samovar (tea-urn), 
these sombre, uncouth figures present the strongest contrast to their women-folk, almost 
smothered in the artificial flowers decorating their shawls and neat headgear. 
Physically the Great Russians are not so “great” as, but rather shorter than, the 
Little and White Russians. They are also more thick-set, unshapely and less robust, 
especially in the central -provinces, where they are so often crowded together in slums 
and factories. In more healthy surroundings they are distinguished by vigorous frames, 
broad shoulders, open and sometimes almost venerable-looking features, making good 
models for the artists’ saints, with very massive brows and long bushy beards, which 
have stirvived Peter the Great’s order to have his subjects shaved to make them look 
like Dutchmen (see illustration, page 612). These large, bearded faces, which are at once 
recognised as Russian, and are often of a really noble type, beam at times with a 
pleasant, even soft, expression, for a moment lighting up their sordid gloomy surroundings. 
But to this bright glimpse there is a very dark shadow, a coarse brutal strain, which 
enables the Russian to endure the cruellest sufferings at the hands of the local officials, 
and to inflict them on his own belongings. Formerly the father would pass his daughter 
to her husband with a few parting stripes, and then hand the lash to her new master 
with the advice to use it often and unsparingly. This he did from the very first, even 
in the nuptial chamber raining blows on 
his bride’s neck and shoulders, with the 
words, ‘Forget thy father’s will and now 
do mine.” Then the instrument of tor- 
ture was put under the bed, to be ready 
to hand for future use. Under this réyime 
it is not surprising that love matches 
are almost unheard of. Everything is 
arranged beforehand by the parents on 
both sides, the young couple not being 
even consulted im the matter. Love, 
however, seems to lurk somewhere in 
these dark abodes of domestic despotism, 
for in one of the national songs the 
patriarch says, ‘“Ithrash you as I do my 
fur, but still I love you as my soul.” 
Wo are even assured that if the thrash- 
ing is neglected the women complain that 
their lords have ceased to love them. 
The above-mentioned “dark abodes” 
are dark and dismal beyond description. 
In winter the peasant’s wretched log-hut 
is filled with a filthy atmosphere, every 
cranny having to be closed against the 
icy northern blasts, and the place further 
Photo by J. Daza20) [ Moscov. protected by a barrier of dunghills. Then 
A RUSSIAN COACHMAN, as the cold season advances insect life 
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is developed in the joists and rafters 
to such an extent that at times 
the inmates are driven out to half 
perish in the cold winter nights 
while the house is being: purified, 
the doors and windows being thrown 
wide open to let in the frozen air 
which is death to the vermin. Jn 
the towns the dwellings, mostly of 
wood, are comfortable enough, soine 
think too comfortable, being over- 
heated with close stoves and double 
casements, making the atmosphere 
alnost stifling to those unaccus- 
tomed to such abodes. Henee the 
curious result that Englishmen feel 
oppressed with the heat in the 
Russian winter, while Russians 
pretend to shiver with the cold in 
our “uncomfortable houses.” In 
the villages the peasants’ hovels 
are huddled together, as in the 
African kraals, with no intervening 
garden plots or open spaces; and 
even the towns are for the most 
part mere highways ned with 
straggling houses and unrelieved 
by any architectural features except 
the church and one or two public 
buildings, all cast in the same plain 
official mould. These may be of 
stone or wlitewashed: but the 
houses being nearly all of pine 
with thatched roofs, and surrounded 
with heaps of fucl, straw, hay, and 
other inflammable materials, are 
subject to constant contlagrations. Hence the Russian village is said to be renewed 
about every seven years, which, considering its normally filthy condition, may perhaps 
ke taken as a “blessing in disguise.” 

Yet every one of these villages is, so to say, a mir, a “world” in itself, for the 
mir is the great social institution in Russia, as in so many other Slav lands. It was 
probably common to all the primitive Aryan peoples, and traces of it still survive 
wherever the tribal or clan system still persists. Under the mir, which is in the nature 
of a commune, the land pertaining to the village, or it may be to a group of villages, 
is common property from time to time distributed amongst all the families under 
certain well-understood conditions, All capable of work receive a proportional share 
of the arable land, while the forests often, and the pastures nearly always, remain 
unallotted. In theory the distribution is made according to the number of male 
adults in each family, and as the land is taxed in the same way a fresh division has 
to be made after every census, or even more frequently, owing to the disturbances 
caused by births, deaths, or migrations. A simpler process prevails in some mirs, 
where the land is not divided at all, but worked in common, the produce being 
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distributed according to the number of workers 
in each family. 

All Russians are supposed or expected to be 
Orthodox Christians of the Greco-Slavonic rite, 
of which the Tsar is the head, and the Holy Synod 
the Board of Administration. But despite cen- 
turies of fierce persecutions, dissent 1s as rampant 
as in any Protestant country, and in 1906 the 
Raskolniks (“ Unbelievers’’) were estimated at over 
12,000,000, besides Roman Catholics, Mohamme- 
dans, and others, who all now enjoy freedom of 
worship, except certain restraints still imposed on 
the Jews. So numerous are the sects professing 
an endless varicty of fantastic belicfs, reckoned 
by the hundred, that every mujik is said to have 
his own religion, just as every old woman has 
her own nostrum. During the terrible persecutions 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some, 
such as the Philippites, were subjected to the most 
frightful tortures, to escape which they preached 
the doctrine of sclf-immolation with appalling 
success. Tens of thousands perished voluntarily 
by the flames and water, and on one occasion no 
less than 2,700 fanatics made a holocaust of thein- 
selves on an island in Lake Onega. 

At present the Raskolniks form three distinct 
groups—the Preshylerians, who look on Peter the 
Great as Antichrist, the abomination foretold in 
Daniel; the Priestless, who reject Sacerdotalism 
altogether, who are “the fold that feeds itself,” 
and have no ministers except the holy angels, and 
during the service remain with their mouths wide 
open in expectation of the heavenly food de- 
scending ready consecrated from above; lastly, 
the Spiritualists, most eccentric of all. They 
claim to be “Christs” since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Father and the Son again de- 
scended from heaven; they are ‘“Flagellants,” who scourge and torture each other; 
they preach and practise self-mutilation; they dance like David before the Ark, caper- 
ing and whirling about till they fall exhausted to the ground; they are said now and 
then to kill a newly baptised infant, and eat the bleeding heart mixed with honey, and 
are suspected of other dark deeds. It was some of these Spiritualists who recently took 
refuge in Canada, where their mad doings caused no little trouble to the authorities. 

The Lirt.e Russians, of whom the Ruthenians of the Austrian Carpathians are a 
branch, have been known in history by this name for over 800 years. They number at 
least 20,000,000, and are found in compact masses, especially in Ukrania and the southern 
provinces bordering on the Black Sea. Physically they are distinguished from the Great 
Russians by their taller stature, averaging 5 ft. 6 or Vin., their broader head flattened at 
the poll, less muscular frames, brown eyes and chestnut hair. The women have a more 
graceful carriage, softer voice, and milder expression, and wear a picturesque costume 
resembling that of the Wallachian*Rumanians. 

Taken in the mass, the Little Russians display more natural intelligence, refine- 
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ment, and poetic fancy than the Great Russians, but are less practical, enduring, and 
persevering. They are noted especially for their love of song and music, and the 
minstrels, who accompany their notes with the mandoline and a sort of hand organ, still 
keep alive the memory of the heroic times when their Zaporog forefathers bore the 
brunt of the battle against the fierce Turki hordes of the southern steppe-lands. All 
were invited to join their ranks in defence of the Cross, who “for the Christian faith 
were willing to be impaled, broken on the wheel, quartered, and ready to endure all 
manner of tortures and have no fear of death.” 

Many of the ballads still recited at the fairs turn on the thrilling incidents of those 
stormy days, and some of the national rhapsodies recall the Homeric poems in their 
breadth of thought, strength of language, and vivid battle-scenes, The national poetry 
of few lands rivals that of the Ukranians in energy of expression and depth of feeling, 
while their love-songs breathe a peculiarly tender feeling, combined with warmth and 
delicacy. They are mostly cast in a melancholy strain, the poctic voice of a people who 
had long to struggle for 
their very existence, and 
loved to brood over their 
past sufferings. Nor are 
these the only treasures of 
the Little Russian language, 
in which iw written the 
Chronicle of Volhynia, most 
poetical of all national 
records. 

Despite their chronic 
misery, the Wiirr Russians 
preserve the physical cha- 
racters of the race better 
than any other member of 
the tamily. In social re- 
spects also they are the 
most primitive of all the 
Russian Slavs. Tree and 
water worship and many 
other old pagan supersti- 
tions still survive beneath 
a lacquer of orthodoxy. As 
in Ireland, here are holy 
wells, visited by devout. pil- 
grims, and foasts are even 
held in honour of certain 
pine, birch, and other trees. 
Stems blasted by lightning 
are regarded as a kind of ak 
fetish or amulet, and “oa ge Bac 
never left’ behind when the . 7 
peasant moves to a new 
home. The dead also are 
remembered with ancestral 
feasts, and fragments of aE pi SL es 
the baked ineats deposited Photo by Hansen Schon & Weller] (Copenhagen. 
on their graves. Moroz, panier COUR EE. 
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too, the frost god, is worshipped with offerings, and invited to “come and eat, but 
spare our wheat.” 

Quite unique is the method of threshing. A young girl, holding the corn in one hand, 
beats the ears over a trough with the other, and then scrapes together the scattered 
grains. Naturally with such methods the people remain poverty-stricken, and subject 
to periodical famines, “awaiting death while sowing the corn,” as they say. The wooden 
huts, mostly grouped in small hamlets, are destitute of furniture, beyond a few sticks and 
pots, and the pig takes the place of honour, as in the Irish cabin. Yet in these wretched 
homes the domestic virtues are cherished; the head of the family is no brutal despot 
like the Great Russian patriarch; real love-matches and free choice are common enough, 
and the bride’s dowry is as little thought of as often in England. In a popular saving 
the young man is advised to “take not her who is decked in gold, but her who is 
clothed in wisdom.” 

Westward the White Russians merge almost imperceptibly in the Powes and 
LuitHUANIANS, who form two very distinct divisions of the Slav family. The Poles or 
Polaks—that is, Men of the Plains—have throughout historic times occupied most of the 
Vistula and Upper Oder basins from Galicia to the Bultic, and even still reach the coast 
at one point below Dantzig. Since the dismemberment towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the Kingdom of Poland came to an end, they have been distributed 
politically between Russia (the plains of the Middle Vistula), Prussia, and Austria (the two 
Silesias and Galicia), with a present collective popu- 
lation of about 17,000,000 (10,000,000 in Russia, 
4,000,000 in Austria, and 3,000,000 in Prussia). This 
forms their social strength, since, despite the political 
partition, all maintain complete cohesion between 
themselves, and thus still constitute a single nation- 
ality, hased on absolute uniformity in speech, physi- 
cal and moral characters, religion, social institutions, 
and historic memories. This last is for them a 
most potent factor, as they can never forget the 
glorious times when the Poles jointly with the 
Lithuanians held sway from tho Baltic to the Black 
Sea, threatened Russia with extinction, and saved 
Iurope from the Moslem Turkish hosts already 
thundering at the gates of Vienna. 

Like the Rumanians, the Poles have a remark- 
able power of assimilation, Thus many hundred 
thousand Lithuanians of the Suvalki district have 
disappeared with the Kuprikes, Tartars, and other 
early and later peoples; 500000 Swabians, settled 
in Poland in the fourteenth century, have been ab- 
sorbed; aud of 2,000 Protestant parishes established 
in the sixteenth century, two only survived late 
into the eighteenth century. All the congregations 
had conformed to the national religion, which has 
been the Roman Catholic of the Latin rite since 
965 a.p., when Prince Mieszko and his subjects 
were converted from paganism by the apostle 
St. Adalbert. To her blind devotion to the inter- 
Us aa eer py ests of the papacy against Protestant Germany in 
Photo by Solveig Lund. the west, and Orthodox Russia in the east, must be 
A DANISH FISHER-CIRL. largely attributed the downfall of the nation, the 
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ruin of which was hastened by the treason of her nobles and by her unworkable 
political institutions, the monarchy not being hereditary but elective, and thus a primary 
cause of constant internal dissensions. No people has ever fought more heroically for 
their political independence while submitting to the tyranny of the great lords, who to 
the last upheld a system of feudalism which kept the peasantry—that is, nearly the 
whole nation—in a condition of serfdom httle removed from actual slavery, so that one 
of their banished kings declared that “Poland is the only state in which the people 
have forfeited all human rights.” They could fight for the interests of their oppressors, 
as they had already fought for those of the Church, but were powerloss to strike a 
blow for their own liberties, and the poet’s exclamation that “Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciusko fell” is belied by history. 

These anomalous relations must be in great measure attributed to the national 

temperament, at once impulsive, vivacious, and enthusiastic, far more brilliant and 
quick-witted than solid, steadfast, or 
cna" meerermmmmeercaes thoughtful. Outwardly as courteous and 
OR TE polite as any Frenchinan, the Pole is at 
heart capricions and lable on trivial 
grounds to quarrel with and even betray 
his best friend. In these respects the 
women show to better advantage than 
the men, and the educated Polish lady, 
often an embodiment of perfect grace 
unconsciously reveals in her higher qnah- 
ties the very best attributes of the race. 
With natural wit, untiring vivacity, and 
flnent speech are combined unselfish de- 
votion, courage, firmness, and resolution 
under the most trying circuinstances. 
Henee a shrewd observer has remarked 
that the ideal national character has been 
best preserved by the Polish women in 
all its grandeur and purity. 

The Polish language belongs to the 
western division of the Slav family (see 
page 529), hence is more allied to the 
Chekh than to Russian. It has been 
cultivated since the sixteenth century, 
and is rich in historic and poetic works, 
although the national songs and ballads 
are greatly inferior to those of the 
Servians and Little Russians. Three great 
poets—Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Kra- 
pinski—flourished during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and in the pre- 
sent day H. Sienkiewicz, author of With 
Fire and Sword and Quo Vadis, has ac- 
quired Iiuropean fame. There are many 
novelists of good repute. 

Since the partition of Poland the 
Liruvuanrans have been Russian subjects, 
and they are now confined as a distinct 
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Vilna and Kovno, and parts 
of Kurland, Vitebsk, and 
Livonia. But their domain 
was formerly far more ex- 
tensive, comprising much of 
(trodno and the whole of 
East Prussia, where the 
Lithuanian language was 
still current in the early 
seventeenth century. This 
language, of which there 
are two varieties—Lettic in 
the north and Lithuanian 
proper in the south, spoken 
collectively by about 
2,500,000 persons—is often 
wrongly classed with the 
Slav group to which it is 
somewhat closely related. 
But it is really an indepen- 
dent branch of the Aryan 
family, of which it is by 
far the oldest living mem- 
ber, in some respects more 
archaic than Greek, Iranian, 
or even Sanskrit itself. 

In pagan times the 
Lithuanians had extended 
their sway over the whole 
of White Russia, and their 
monarch bore the title of 
“Prince of Russia.” But 
Lithuania was permanently 
united with Poland in 1386, 
whenPrinceJagiellomarried #4 tan 
the Polish Queen Jadwiga, —— Photo by Solveig Lund. 
and his subjects becaine ‘A NORWEGIAN GIRL IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 

Christians of the Latin rite. | 

Henceforth Lithuania disappears from history in the sense that it becomes politically 
absorbed in Poland, just as Scotland became politically absorbed in England when the 
Stuart succeeded the Tudor dynasty. 

As a race the Lithuanians preserve some of the primitive Aryan .characters —tall 
and shapely figures, oval face, long thin nose, blue eyes, thin lips, white skin. They 
are thus less akin to the Alpine Slavs than to the northern Teutons, whom they also 
resemble in their sluggish temperament, whence the common saying “ Lithuanian 
phlegm.” The women have a bright, fresh appearance, with soft eyes, gentle expression, 
and often quite handsome Huropean features. The peasantry show a marked contrast 
to the Poles in the simple style of the national costume, which avoids gay colours, 
ribbons, and such like finery, whence the remark of a French observer that the Poles 
are “children of the sun,” the Lithuanians ‘children of the shade.” The popular 
literature breathes something of the same spirit in the serious tone aad remarkable 
delicacy of its love-songs and warlike ballads, which boast of no former triumphs but 
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rather still bewail the fate of those that 
fell on the battlefield. The Letts, how- 
ever, suffered so cruelly at the hands of 
their German oppressors, the Teutonic 
knights and great landlords, that the 
racial hatred thereby engendered finds 
full expression in their national lays. Of 
Riga, once their capital, they sing: “O 
Riga, thou art fair, very fair; but I should 
like to buy the Castle of Riga, Germans 
and all, and treat them as they treat me 
und make them dance on hot stones.” 
And they call for punishment on their 
parents for having brought them up in 
such a land of bondage. 

Some of this poetry keeps alive the 
memory of the old heathen deities, Per- 
kunas, God of Thunder, and Liga, God- 
dess of Pleasure; and from it we also learn 
that marriage took the form of real, not 
feigned, abduction, and that close unions 
within the family circle were preferred to 
SOS the risks attending the violent capture of 
Fholeiyd. Wea en. | ' exogamous brides. There are also the so- 

A NORWEGIAN PEASANT AND CHILD. called raudas, plaintive chants at leave- 
takings, or wailings for the dead, like the 
howlings of the professional keeners at Trish wakes. The religious system was most 
curious, all the different tribes having one spiritual head in common. This mysterious 
being, whose duty it was to prescribe the observances, the feasts and fasts, so to say, 
for all, would lose his prestige if seen in the flesh; hence, like the Tibetan Dalai Lama, 
he was always kept out of sight, hidden away in the recesses of some sacred grove 
where he was surrounded by a hierarchy of bards or minstrel priests, through whom 
his solemn mandates were proclaimed to the prostrate multitudes. The last refuge of 
this heathen high priest, a gloomy retreat near Vilna, remained a hallowed site long 
into Christian times. 


stad 





Ill. THE FINN AND LAPP LANDS 


Some 2,000 years ago the great Finnish division of the Mongolo-Turki family occupied 
in compact masses the whole of Northern Russia, and ranged almost continuously from 
Central Asia to the North Atlantic Ocean. The cradle of the race has now been traved 
by Castrén to the Sayan highlands about the headwaters of the Yenisei, whence their 
migrations may be followed first north to Central Siberia, then west to the Ural 
Monntains. From these uplands, where they made a long sojourn, and where the 
Woguls and Ostyaks still dwell, some moved south to the Danube, where the already 
described Bulgarians and Magyars found new homes. But many more spread over the 
Middle Volga basin, where the Votyaks and the others mentioned at page 612 still 
survive like islands lost in the great ocean of Russian Slavs. From the Volga large 
numbers reached the Baltic lands, where their long wanderings came to an end. Here 
they founded permanent settlements on both sides of the Gulf of Finland—the 
Ksthonians, Livonians, and Kurlanders in the south (Baltic Provinces); the Karelians, 
Tavastians, Quans, and Lapps in the north (Finland and Lapland). 

During their westward migrations from the Altai highlands the Finns, like their 
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Turki kinsmen, came more and incre in contact with Canucasic peoples, so that few 
traces now remain of their original Mongoloid characters, and most of the groups 
differ little from average Europeans (see illustration, page 629), The 7uvasiians of West 
Finland and their Quem relatives farther north have rather broad heavy frames, and are 
under-sized, with small and slightly oblique blue or grey eyes, towy hair, full beard, and 
whitish colour, without the clear florid complexion of the Scandinavians (see illustration, 
page 630). The temperament also is somewhat sluggish, passive, and enduring, at times 
morose and vindictive, but honest and trustworthy, in all this showing a decided mixture 
of Asiatic and European traits. Very different are the MKarelians of East Finland, 
who are distinguished by more regular features, oval face, straight grey eyes, 
brown (Alpine) complexion, and chestnut hair, which hangs in ringlets down the 
showders like that of the hero of the Walerale, the great national epic. Their 
Asiatic descent is better seen in the southern LHsthonianus, who, with their now 
nearly extinct Livonian and Kurland cousins, often have flat features, broad face, 
oblique eyelids, blue eyes, ght and even yellowish hair, and a Mongolian cast of 
countenance. Both these Esthonlans and the WNarelians are undergoing the process of 
assimilation im speech, religion, and usages to the surronnding Russian populations far 
more rapidly than the more conservative Tavastians, who have hitherto tenaciously 
preserved the national sentiment, language, and traditions. 

Despite the pressmie of Sweden on the west, and of Russia on the east, these 
western Finns still stand out as a 
distinct Enropean nationality, and 
continue to cultivate with suecess 
their harmonious and highly poeti- 

; Ree ying ee ee cal Ural-Altaic language. In the 
ae é ay Rey oe s twelfth century they were con- 

Oe . ey ‘ verted to the Catholic faith by 
aie , St. Kric, King of Sweden, and later 
to [iutheranisin again by the 
Swedes. The national university 
of Helsingtors is a centre of much 
scientific and literary work, and 
here E. Lonnrot edited the great 
Kalevala epic consisting of no less 
than 50,000 strophes. 

When they first came in con- 
tact with the more cultured Gei- 
manic peoples the Baltic Iinns 

eat 7 seemed httle better than savages, 

geome | with no knowledge of the horse or 

Baer : dog, and no cereal except barley. 
ye They dwelt in tents of skins like 
oe those of the Samoyedes, but in the 
2 maine ee twelfth century they began to 
| aa build wooden forts and _ houses, 
and became formidable corsairs in 
“aan the narrow Baltic seas. Even 
still many primitive customs are 
retained, especially those con- 
. nected with marriage. On the 
Photo by Accel Lindahle) a {Stock hatin. urrival of the wedding procession 
A SWEDISH MAN AND WOMAN, the bride is nowhere to be found, 
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and when after a long search she 
is at last discovered in some pre- 
tended hiding-place, she has to be 
carried off with a simulated ab- 
duction. 

King Alfred, who heard of 
the Estas (Esthonians) from the 
Danish traveller Wulfstan, tells us 
that they had many towns and 
every town a king, and that these 
kings and the nobles were after 
death kept a long time, sometimes 
half a year, above-ground in their 
houses before being cremated. 
“The Estas knew how to produce 
cold, and therefore the dead lie 
there so long, and decay not,” 
being frozen in a_ kind of ice- 
house, such as was attached to 
the dwellings of rich people in 
Kast Prussia. The practice per- 
sisted in parts of Russia till the 
sixteenth century, when in winter 
theo dead were still “ piled up ina 
hovel like billets on w wood-stack, 
as hard with the frost as a vory 
stone till the spring-tide come and 
resolve the frost, what time every 
man taketh his dead friend and 
committeth him to the ground” 
(Phineas Fletcher). Before the 
cremation what was left of the 
dead man’s effects after the cus- eee ine 
tomary carousing was divided into five or six parts, “the largest of it within one mile 
of the town, then another, then a third, and the least part shall be nearest the town 
in which the dead man lies. All who have the swiftest horses in the land shall then 
meet five or six miles from the property, and he who has the swiftest horse comes to 
the first and largest part, and so each after the other till all is taken. Then they 
carry him out, and burn him with his weapons and clothes. Thus most commonly 
all his wealth is wasted with the long laying out and what they race for and take 
away” (Orosis, i. ch. 1.). 

Although supposed to be Orthodox Christians, most of the Volga Finns are still 
heathens at heart, and practise many gross superstitions implying a strong belief in 
the powers of the Shamans and witches, and in the efficacy of sacrifices to the evil 
spirits. The Votyake of the Viatka district have a malignant deity, Kurbain, to whom 
they immolated a human victim in 1894. A passing mendicant was enticed into a 
house where the villagers first made him drunk, then cut his throat, beheaded him, 
and cast the body on the high-road to appease the wrath of Kurbén, supposed cause 
of the then raging famine. Several of the fanatics were convicted of the murder, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Yet the Votyaks are in other respects a quiet, 
simple-hcarted people, hospitable and peacefully disposed, their women shy, modest, 
industrious, and skilled in various handicrafts. They live in log-huts raised 8 ft. from 
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opening in the roof for the escape 
of smoke. The men wear a loose 
caftan of coarse white linen 
gathered round the waist with a 
scarf or belt, from which hang a 
large knife and a hatchet. Under 
the caftan are the blue, red, and 
white striped linen trousers, while 
the feet are shod with birch-bark 
shoes. 

The women’s gown is shorter, 
but also of striped linen, tastefully 
embroidered with silk in fancy 
figures. With this is worn a 
printed calico apron, and on holi- 
days a jacket worked with silk 
cord and provided with enormous 
sleeves reaching to the knees. A 
high stiff cap of whitened birch- 
bark decked in front with silver 

* ornaments and coms forms the 
Photo by 1. Thoihelaen, head-dress, over which is thrown 
oe a long red-fringed embroidered 
oe aretaten sou ee kerchicf. The face is veiled when 
they walk abroad, and there is a great display of finger-rings, brass or iron armlets, 
and strings of silver roubles hanging irom a linen neckband worked with glass beads. 
Though plain and rough the diet is considerably varied, with rye-bread, cakes of mixed 
rye and oatmeal taken with melted butter, barley and buckwheat groats, meat, vegetable 
and beer soups. eggs, and the much-prized smoked goose. A kind of brandy distilled 
from rye-flour and malted barley is largely consumed by young and old at their public 
feasts, the ordinary drink being tea and sour milk. Licence amongst the young is 
universal before marriage, after which the wonien become faithful and affectionate wives, 
loving mothers, and excellent managers of the household. 

As of old the dead are still buried in their everyday garments, other clothes, a knife, 
a hatchet, and provisions for the after-life being also deposited with the body between 
two planks in the grave. Tho burial is followed by much feasting, some of the viands 
are placed on the grave, and on the seventh day a horse or an ox is sacrificed to the 
soul of the departed. Witches and wizards still flourish, and are supposed to be in 
league with the evil spirits, whose services they can command to the detriment of the 
living. Many of these practicos and beliefs are common also to the other Volga Finns, 
aud need not here be repeated. 

Of the neighbouring Chuvashes, who occupy the right bank of the Volga above 
Kazan, there are two main divisions, who, however, differ little in appearance, all being 
generally under-sized, with slender frames, black or very dark brown hair, small deep-set 
eyes, low forehead, swarthy Sa, and heavy gait. They are an honest, good- 
nataved, and hospitable people, but dull and too lethargic to quarrel, except when 
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stimulated by drink, which is their chief vice. So sluggish is the temperament that they 
may be said rather to vegetate than to live, lacking the spirit to resent even the deepest 
injuries. In such cases they resort to the same strange expedient as the invertebrate 
Hindu, hanging themselves during the night on the premises of the offender, in the hope 
that he may be arrested and punished for the murder. Their wretched log-huts, from 
which the smoke escapes through a little window or the door, are furnished with wide 
wooden benches, which are disposed round the sooty sides of the single room, and serve 
as beds at night and seats by day. 

Some are Orthodox Christians, some still pagans, who regard horseflosh as the greatest 
of delicacies. Other favourite dishes are pork when procurable, beet cooked with butter 
and milk, a porridge made of mixed coarse meals, scones baked in hot ashes, and a 
preparation of buckwheat, milk, and cabbage, to which onions, garlic, and a chicken are 
added on feast days. Much of the food is cooked in a large irun pot which, as in the 
Irish cabin, is kept suspended over the fireplace, and there is also an oven for baking 
the bread and warming the house in winter. 

Linen trousers, a long 
linen or woollen tunic 
reaching the ground, and 
girdled at the waist, with 

sheepskin pelisse added 
in winter, a fur-trimmed 
cap, plaited birch-bark san- 
dals, and leggings either 
buckled or swathed in 
strips of cloth, form the 
imen’s attire; while the 
women are garbed in a neat 
white linen robe, embroi- 
dered in diverse colours, 
and gathered at the waist 
with a wide sash. Over 
this a long jacket, falling 
to the knees, is worn in 
winter. The married 
women’s head-dress is a 
kind of hat decked with 
strings of coral beads, small 
tin discs, and rows of diverse 
silver coins. Young girls 
are distinguished by their 
long tresses hanging loosely 
down the back, a tight- 
fitting cap, breast pendants, 
and leather ear-rings, to 
which are attached coins, 
beads, or corals, 

With tillage and stock- 
breeding the Chuvashes 
combine the pleasures of 
the chase with firearms, | 
nets, and snaren, capturing rhoto by Aye! Lindak(s] | { Stockholm, 
such small game as hares, A SWEDISH GIRL 
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martens, squirrels, wild duck, partridges, and woodcocks, but rarely attacking wolves 
or bears. Amongst the other sports is the maids’ feast at Christmas, when the girls 
of a village brew a quantity of beer from malt, flour, and hops, and then invite those 
of a neighbouring village to join in a general drinking bout. Such carousing with 
beer and vodia (Russian brandy) accompanies all their feasts, and a part of the bride’s 
dower is always a barrel of beer furnished by the groom for the wedding feast. He 
does no wooing, this being the business of his father, who solicits for him the hand of 
some neighbour’s danghter. The dowry, which appears to be the chief consideration, 
comprises a little of all her parent’s effects, a cow, several sheep, a conple of each kind 
of poultry, a horse, and a trousseau of ten to twenty or even a hundred dresses and 
other clothing. The wedding feast, at which the brandy-bottle circulates freely, closes 
with a scene of wild disorder, leaving both sexes in a state of complete intoxication. 
The dead, who are both honoured and feared, are interred in their best attire, 
together with some of all their worldly goods—tools, weapons, tobacco-pipe if a man; 
scissors, needles, recls of cotton, silk, linen if a woman. The mouth, cars, and nostrils 
are also plugged with silk, the object being to prevent them from hearing any questions 
put to them as to their conduct in life by the Rhadamanthus of the nether world. Thus 
the reply to such questioning is a shake of the head, answering to the “Mo no spik 
Eenglish” of foreigners in Eng- 
lish courts of justice. Still, 
they do meet their deserts, for 
the good enter an abode of 
bliss with plenty of cattle, tools, 
weapons, and kitchen utensils, 
the wicked a dreary icy region 
of barren lands, where their 
fleshless skeletons wander about 
listlessly, or pass their time 
in futile efforts to till the thank- 
less soil. All ugly or deformed 
persons are sorcerers, whose 
powers of evil-doing are re- 
tained even in the after-life. 
So dreaded aro their nightly 
visits to the upper world that 
the bodies of suspected magi- 
cians are nailed to their coffins 
by transfixing the heart and 
feet with large iron spikes, while 
the coffin itself is made fast in 
the grave by means of strong 
iron rings. On All Souls’ Day 
there is a feast in the cemo- 
tery, and the leavings deposited 
on white linen cloths, spread 
on the graves, beer and brandy 
being added in ovorflowing 
wooden bowls, with the invita- 
tion, ‘Here is plenty of food 
ee and beer for you; rise during 
Photo by Gosta Florman Stockholm, the night, eat and drink to 
A SWEDISH GIKL IN BRIDAL DRESS. your heart’s content, take it, 
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we begrudge you nothing; but 
lie still, do not wrangle in your 
graves, do not trouble us, do 
not return to your former 
abodes,” all nearly in the very 
words of the Wagiryama Bantus 
on the east coast of Africa 
(see page 508) Women ul- 
used by their departed hus- 
bands take these occasions to 
be revenged by dancing on 
their graves, and uttering the 
most furious  imprecations 
against the wrong-docrs. 

Facing the Chuvashes on 
the left bank of the Volga are 
the kindred “ Cheremiases of the 
Plains,’ while a detached 
group, the “ Cheremisses of the 
Hills,” occupies the right bank 
a little higher up. The former 
still show distinetly Ugrian 
traits in their small or snub 
nose, very high check-bones, 
narrow oblique eyes, flat irre- 
gular features, and brown comn- 
plexion. The women of the 
plains also are = ill-favoured, 
very squat, and further dis- 
figured by their blear eyes and 
unbecoming attire surmounted 
by a fantastic head-dress decked 
with glass trinkets and ending 
off behind in a sort of hood 
stiffened with metal and leather 
adornments. On the breast they wear a plastron of coins, little tinkling bells, or copper 
discs, all these gewgaws serving the double purpose of ornaments and amulets. The 
Hill Cheremisses, so-called from the high clitts here skirting the right bank of the 
Volga, are a much finer people, taller and more shapely, with brilliant black eyes, jet- 
black glossy hair, and expressive countenance. The women also may be called good- 
looking, and their comely features are made still more attractive by their neat becoming 
costume, Like the Chuvashes, they lose no opportunity to indulge to excess in beer 
and brandy, but are frugal caters, the stapie fare being various preparations of oatmeal, 
whey, and vegetables. Squirrels and hares are eaten by the poorer classes, and during 
the hunt, when the stock of provisions ix exhausted, they devour wild roots and all 
edible plants. 

But the chief interest attaching to the Cheremisses is centred in their religious 
notions, which are the strangest mixture of heathen, Moslem, and Christian beliefs. 
These notions are not blended togethor in a single harmonious system, but everywhere 
present the most jarring contrasts and contradictions without law, order, or logic. They 
have a saying that ‘the seventy-seven religions of the seventy-seven nations” are all 
equally good, and they claim to be Orthodox because they keep the feasts of the Russian 
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Calendar with copious libations, and venerate St. Nicholas and the other saints under 
the name of Yumas, that is “ Gods,” and offer sacrifices at the shrine of “ Our Lady 
of Kazan.’ On the other hand they might also call themselves Mohammedans, since 
the Prophet is likewise one of their gods; or pagans, since the old deities, the Great. 
Yuma, God of Heaven, and all the innumerable gods of the air, the rivers, rocks, and 
especially trees still hold their ground. Tree-worship is perhaps more fully developed 
than amongst any other primitive peoples, and in fact may be said to overshadow all 
other forms of belief. There is a preference for old and wide-branching monarchs of 
the forest, and wherever these most abound the Cheremisses gather to hold commune 
with their deities. Those specially remarkable for size and beauty are dedicated to 
special divinities who form the heavenly host surrounding the supreme Lord Yuma. 
Such trees possess supernatural virtue, and to their branches are hung small metallic 
talismans which are renewed annually, and are cast by the priests, who foretell the 
future from the peculiar forms 
assumed by the metal in the 
casting process. A pine-tree is 
declicated to the god of thunder, 
an oak to the god of lightning, 
a lime-tree to the earth, and 
ethers to the mother of the 
gods, to the mother of the sun, 
andso on. The god of thunder 
is represented by a small rudely 
carved wooden efhgy in human 
form, which is suitably clothed 
and set up in a_birch-bark 
shrine in a corner of the room. 
Yuma, the principle of good, 
being harmless, receives little 
attention; but Keremet, the 
principle of evil, is worshipped 
in fear and trembling. He 
sends famine, pestilence, and 
other calamities, and costly 
sacrifices are offered to him in 
his temple, which is not an 
artificial structure but a cluster 
of noble trees open to the 
heavens. At one of the annual 
festivals Sheitan, the Moslem 
devil, has to be conjured by a 
band of young men who go 
about from house to house. 
and with wild shrieks and yells 
and other unearthly noises 
scare away the Evil One sup- 
posed to be prowling about in 
the habitations of man. In the 
case of scrious illness they send 
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the victims the torture inflicted on them is 
graduated according to the gravity of the ail- 
ment. Amongst some of the Indian Kolarians 
human beings were formerly sacrificed to the 
evil spirits in precisely the same way, the under- 
lying notion being that the greater the agony 
the greater would be the efficacy of the offering. 

Till recently the Larps were by some authori- 
ties regarded as the true aborigines of Europe, 
who, after the glacial period, as the climate grew 
warmer, withdrew with their reindeer herds in 
the New Stone Age to their present domain in 
the extreme north-west of the Continent. But 
we now know that they are not originally 
Europeans, but an outstanding branch of the 
Ugrian Finns, with whom they migrated from 
Central Siberia some 2,000 years ago. At present 
they number less than 30,000 souls, distributed 
politically between Russia (3,000), Sweden (8,000), 
and Norway (17,000). According to their locality 
and pursuits they are divided into Mountain, 
Forest, Fishing, and Sea Lapps. and these divi- 
sions were already known to King Alfred, who 
calls them all Finns, as the Norwegians still do, 
and tells us on the report of the Norse explorer 
Ohthere that there were Scride Finnis—that is, 
Striding- or Sledge-faring (Mountain) Finns; and 
Ter Funrnas—that is, Tree or Forest Finns; and 
others who were all “ fishers, fowlers, and hunters,” 
as most of them still are (Orosius, 1. 12). 

Their Finnish kinship is thus shown by their 
very name, as it also is by their language, which ee a 
is a member of the Finnish family, and by some Photo by Oxar Oleson] [Ostersund. 
of their physical and mental traits, which still A LAPIAND WOMAN. 
betray their Asiatic Mongol descent. In stature 
they are “the pygmies of Europe,” the men averaging only abont 5 ft., and the women 
4 ft. 8 or 9 in. so that the contrast 1s most striking between the Lapps and their 
Scandinavian neighbours, who are about the tallest people in Enrope. The head presents 
the same marked contrast, being very short and round, like that of nearly all Mongolians, 
whereas that of the Scandinavian is mostly quite long. In other respects, however, 
they are more like Europeans, the hair and eyes being brown, the nose straight, or 
slightly concave, the complexion fair and florid, as with most Norsemen, the features 
as regular as those of normal Europeans (see illustrations, pages 631-2, 634-6), They 
are a strong, vigorous people, very active and nimble, with good muscular development, 
but somewhat bandy-legged and ungainly walkers, this being due to their cramped 
position in the sledges, and to their cross-legged attitude when squatting. Like most 
Asiatics, they use no chairs, but always squat or lie stretched on the ground in postures 
that to us seem very uncomfortable. 

In mental and moral respects the Lapps compare unfavourably with their Norse 
and Finn neighbours. Except when oppressed by the religious gloom due to the reactions 
from sudden outbursts of revivalism, they are a cheerful, light-hearted people, fond of 
gossip, very hospitable, and much given to family gatherings, at which the feelings of 
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joy or sorrow roadily find vent in copious weeping. Alcoholic spirits also now flow 
too freely, so that intemperance has become the besetting sin of the Lapps, who formerly 
drank “nothing but water.” Jompa, a character in Friis’s Laila, drank, like Porson, 
whenever and wherever ho could get brandy, and when drunk remained where he fell, 
in the house or in the open, in snow and cold, sometimes after an orgie waking up with 
his long, unkempt hair frozen so fast in the snow and ice that he had to cut it loose 
with his knife. In other respects they are extremely peaceful, kind, good-natured, and, 
except in Russia, strictly honest and trustworthy. The women are not drudges, but 
treated as equals, while the children are rather “spoilt with kindness.” The dark side 
is a strain of malevolence, cunning, and vindictiveness, which remembers and seeks 
vengeance for apparently long-forgotten wrongs. There is a curious absence of the 
musical faculty, the sense of harmony being restricted to the monotonous declamatory tone 
of the story-tellers, as they recite the national myths or legends to the family groups 
around the tent fires during the long winter nights within the Arctic Circle. These 
fires are always kindled in a circle of stones in the middle of the tent, above which hangs 
the family pot from a stout beam, which also serves to strengthen the framework of 
the coarse woollen or canvas tent, 

To the Lapp his reindeer is as indispensable as is the camel to the Arab Bedouin. 
His whole life is devoted to the care of the herds which supply him with food, 
raiment, bedding, most of the household utensils, and means of transport. Every part 
of the animal is turned to some useful purpose, the flesh being mostly dried and 
converted into jerked meat, the offal boiled and eaten fresh, the blood frozen, 
pulverised, and kneaded into cakes or used as a soup, the milk taken fresh or else 
fermented and then frozen, or made into cheese for the winter store. The skin covers 
the tent floor, the bed, and the body; the 
sinews make strong cordage; and the 
yones after extraction of the marrow are 
2xarved into spoons, forks, knife-handles, 
and other useful articles. 

But the main business of the herds, 
which number from about 100, a poor 
mans lot, to 2,000 and upwards, is to draw 
the sledges, of which there are three kinds; 
the Kerres, 7 by 2 ft., quite open, in which 
the traveller sits as in a canoe, strapped 
round with reindeer skin; the Lokkel, for 
stores, wares, utensils, completely decked ; 
and the Pulkan, stronger than the others, 
half-decked, or half-covered with sealskin ; 
will often take five or six lokkeks in tow, 
thus forming a caravan to convey goods 
across country to market. The dogs, bred 
to tend the herds, are sharp-nosed, keen- 
scented, bushy-tailed, with a thick, soft fur 
on shoulders and neck, strong and swift 
as an Eskimo, intelligent and devoted as a 
Scotch collie (see illustration, page 637). 
Besides the sledges there are the snow- 
shoes, 6 ft. long by 8 or 4 in. wide, which 

: when attached by a rope to a reindeer 
Phato by Oecasr Olsson] (Osteraund. will carry a man 70 or 80 miles in a day 
A YOUNG LAPP. over the smooth frozen winter snowfields, 
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In summer neither sledge nor snowshoes are of much use, and then the movements 
from place te place, with tents, furniture, stores, children and the sick, are laboriously 
made in short stages of eight or ten miles a day. At times the sick and helpless have 
to be abandoned by the wayside with what little food can be spared, and left to take 
their chance of recovering and following on. Formerly they were put out of their 
misery by the more summary process of braining. 

The frugal Lapps carry their thrift and foresight beyond the grave. Their little 
hoardings are often hidden away for use in both worlds, and when asked why they do 
not put their money out to interest they reply, to prevent it from falling into other 
hands after their death, as in that case they would have nothing to live upon in the 
other world. Such are still the prevailing notions of the after-life amongst a people 
who have for nearly 200 years been at Jeast nominal Christians—Luthorans in 
Scandinavia, and Orthodox in Russia. In pagan times they were nature-worshippers 
and Shamanists, who peopled heaven and earth with innumerable supernatural beings. 
First came the deities of the starry regions above the sky, too far removed to hear 
our prayers or heed our wants; then those dwelling in the azure firmament; and 
below them the aerial beings, the earth-gods, and lastly the underground demons, 
more than the others to be respected, because more evilly disposed. The sun also, and 
especially the moon, were held in honour, and during lunar eclipses spears were 
hurled at the devouring dragon. In the Shamanist rites a great part was played by 
the magic drum and the “rune-trees” made of birch-bark carved all over with figures 
of men, animals, or gods, who were consulted on all important matters. The inter- 
pretation of their mysterious signs was 
“the great art and highest wisdom” of 
the Shamans, who acquired a European 
fame as potent wizards or magicians. 
Their oracles were consulted by foreign 
princes, and in England the expression 
“Lapland witches” became proverbial, 
although there were never any witches, 
but only wizards in Lapland. Now these, 
too, have vanished with the old heathen 
deities, none surviving except the thunder- 
god Atja—that is, the “Great Father.” 
Hence it is that Atja now means both 
father and thunder, which 1s still personi- 
fied as a living being, greatest of the 
powers of nature, like the Olympian Jove 
of the ancient Greeks (A. H. Keane, 
Lhe Lupps, page 19). 


IV. SCANDINAVIA (DANES, SWEDES, 
NORWEGIANS, ICKLANDERS) 


Like Britain and Brittany, most of Scan- 
dinavia (Denmark, Sweden 
is thickly strewn with mé@ga@hthi 
all of which belong to the New Stone Age. 
ut in Denmark there occur other records 
| _ | of the past—the peat beds and the so- 
Photo by Klintman & Perman. ae called kitchen middens—which probably 

A LAPLAND FAMILY. date from the Old Stone Age, since from 
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their lowest strata have 
been recovered thousands 
of rude flint implements, 
like those fashioned by 
primitive man _ elsewhcre 
in Europe. Their great 
age may be judged from 
their association with the 
dwarf birch and _ other | eae 
indications of an Arctic ' ba 
climate in Denmark, where | , suns 
the climate is now tem- Ma, : | | . 
perate. Some of the an ™ a ae a 
middens on the Baltic rt, Pg a 
coastlands are 1,000 ft. long 
by 200 wide and 10 deep, 
and contain great quantities 
of oyster-shells, although 
the Baltic Sea has sinco 
become tov fresh for this 
mollusc to live in its 
waters. It thus appears 
that in the Stone Ages 
Southern Scandinavia was 
inhabited by — primitive 
races, who were contem- 
porary with those of Gaul 
and Britain, and lke them, 
have disappeared or been 
absorbed by later arrivals. 

In Scandinavia these 
were all tribes of Low 
Germanic stock, who camo fe 
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Danube, and under various TWO LALLANDERS. 

ames occupied their pre- 

sent domain during or even before the Bronze Age, some 4,000 or 5,000 years ago. In 
early medieval times three names staud out prominently—the Danes, a group of con- 
federate tribes in Jutland and all the neighbouring islands; the Goths; and the Sveur, 
in Sweden and Norway, these three forming collectively the Norse branch of the Teutonic 
family. At that time all spoke with great uniformity the Norse language, which was 
extended to Iceland in 874 a.p., when they first occupied that island. Here this Norse tongue, 
which shows marked affinities with Anglo-Saxon, still persists, being spoken with but 
slight modifications for over 1,000 years in that secluded land. But in Scandinavia it 
gradually developed two distinct forms, the present Swedish and the Dano-Norwegian, 
which date as independent languages from about the early thirteonth century. 

After the early (Germanic settlement we read of no further immiyrations into 
Scandinavia, but only of emigrattons—numerous colonial and conquering expeditions, as 
to Iceland, the British Isles, France (Normandy), Sicily, Greece, Russia, Finland, and the 
North German seaboard, besides the roving excursions of the Vikings, wuose aim was 
chiefly plunder. The consequence is that the modern inhabitants of Scandinavia are 
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amongst the most homogeneous peoples 
in the whole world. Since the Bronze 
Age, if not earlier, they have been in 
almost exclusive possession of their pre- 
sent homes, unsullied by any later intru- 
sions beyond a few German filterings into 
Denmark, aud a few Hanseatic trading 
communities in Norway. The Danes, we 
sometimes hear, are called the “ Germans 
of the North,’ the Swedes the “French 
of the North,” and the Norwegians the 
“English of the North.” But these ex- 
pressions have no racial significance, and 
are to be taken only in a social sense, or 
as indicating closer intercourse, tastes, or 
temperaments with the European peoples 
they most resemble, or come must in 
contact with. So like are the physical 
characters that the terms in which they 
are described—tall stature, powerful bony 
frames, blue or grey eyes, large straight 
nose, florid complexion, regular Caucasic 
features, fair or red hair, have to be 
repeated with almost wearisome monotony 
(see illustrations, pages 619, 621, 623-5, 627). 

There are, of course, local seviat one 
from the normal standard, and while the 
Danes most resemble the North Germans 

ea lie a | (see illustration, page 617), and the Nor- 

iol tp Orca Duhon) eens wegians the Northumbrians and Lowland 

h TOP EAN DEN Scotch, the Swedish Dalecarlians may 

claim to have best preserved tho original 

Low German characters (see page 624). They represent the Svear (see above), whence 

the present Svenskar (Swedes), and are described as generally tall, spare, and lithe, with 

noble features, beautiful deep blue eyes, broad open brow, and long oval head rounded 

off on either side. Compare this with the Dane of pure blond type and light blue eyes, 

but of shorter stature and less robust frame; and with the Icelander, generally tall, 

with round features, high forehead, thick fair hair, grey or blue eyes, coarse set limbs 
and heavy gait. , 

In Iceland there is certainly a falling off, due to bad government (it has been a 
Danish possession since the thirteen century), famines, epidemics, and close breeding, 
and here the women are scarcely ever quite good-looking, though they have a pleasant 
expression, enhanced by their fair and soft hair, falling in long tresses over the shoulders 
(see illustration, page 640). 

Even in Scandinavia itself we now rarely mect that peculiar womanly beauty, a blend 
of charm and softness, which is the inheritance of our North Aryan forefathers, and is so 
well preserved in many parts of Britain, though now being tarnished by motor, golf, 
and cycle. The Swedes come nearest to this ideal (see illustrations, pages 627-8), and 
if seldom really handsome, Du Chaillu is justified in describing the ladies of Sweden as 
* perfectly charming ” (Land of the Midnight Sun). 

In Denmark there is no “ distinction” (see illustration, page 617), and in Norway plain 
and even coarse faces are more often seen than comely or pretty features. But the blue 
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eyes and fair hair are always in evi- 
dence, and all alike are courteous, 
honest, truthful, social, kind, and hos- 
pitable, cardinal virtues for which 
much will be condoned. 

In the large towns little is now 
seen of the quaint local costumes which 
still hold their ground in the rural 
districts, often varying in style with 
every province. Highly characteristic 
is the garb of the Thelemarken men— 
dark-coloured pantaloons reaching 
nearly up to the arm-pits, very short 
and oddly shaped vest, over which is 
w still more strangely shaped white 
jacket with silver buttons, the general 
effect being more comical than pleas- 
ing. The women wear a thick dark 
skirt rather short and hemmed with 
bright borderings, a low bodice with 
straps crossing the shoulders, over 
which projects the high-necked and 
long-sleeved chemise. For outdoor 
wear they have a short loose jacket, 
and a silk wrap arranged as a turban, 
the ends falling to the waist behind. 
At church and on formal occasions 
they add gloves and cloth stockings, 
both embroidered with gaudy floral 
work. Very pecuhar is the dress of 
the Swtersdal men, whose long-striped 
tight-fitting trousers reach from under 
the arms to the ankles, where are shown vertical rows of ornamental buttons; the short 
vest is also decked with silver ornaments, and the low-crowned narrow-brimmed hat 
with two broad bands clasped in front. The women wear the shortest dresses in Norway, 
dark blue-black woollen skirts relieved with bright borders which reach just below the 
knees, generally showing the garters of bight wvollen bands. There is a great display 
of silver ornaments, silver buckles and brooches on breast and neck, finely wrought 
copper belts round the waist. In Iceland a tasto for finery also prevails amongst the 
women, who wear a bodice open above, but fastened below with ornamental clasps, 
and decorated with velvet and silver galloons, often of considerable value. 

The Icelanders enjoy almost complete immunity from consumption, which is attributed 
to their sunple fare of dairy produce, rye bread, and dried fish, with now and then a 
little lean mutton. In Scandinavia also the diet is generally plain enough, and in the 
rural districts too often coarse and most uninviting. Tourists straying from the beaten 
tracts constantly complain that they can get nothing to eat, which is not surprising 
when the “menu” at the wayside inns consists, as it often does, of rye, barley, or 
oatmeal porridge taken with skimmed milk, or salt herring and potatoes, or dried codfish 
with butter and cheese. Specialities are the fish pudding, pike in Sweden, cod in 
Norway, the fish being chopped very fine, mixed with eggs, milk, flour, boiled in a mould, 
and served with butter, crawfish or lobster sauce; kottbullar, minced beef and suet with 
eggs, milk, powdered cracker, spiced to taste, rolled in small balls, and fried in butter; 
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or else rolled in boiled cabbage leaves, put in a pot with butter, and fried on a slow 
fire till browned. Highly spiced cold salmon with its own jelly is a general favourite. 
But the great defect of the Scandinavian cuisine is the superabundance of fish, which 
is also responsible for the taint of leprosy prevalent especially along the Norwegian 
seaboard. Even the domestic animals—horses, cows, goats, sheep--are largely fed on 
fish, which they devour greedily, though it does not appear that they also are tainted. 

In the towns the dwellings, mostly on the flat system, present no particular feature, 
whether of stone, brick, or wood, except a general stuffiness due to the close stoves 
kept up night and day in the cold season. In the country districts the old-fashioned 
farmsteads comprise an uncomfortable two-storied wooden tenement, with rickety 
outhouses, and the indispensable detached bath-chamber for tho family steam-bath, 
which ranges round the sub-Arctic regions from Norway to Alaska. Some of the farm- 
houses are the oldest in Europe, perhaps in the world. Their log walls, more durable 
than stone, are built of fir, often on piles against the rats and mice, and some are over 
1,000 years old. The timber is so hard that it resists the axe, and the logs are from 
trees larger than those now growing in Scandinavia. Many of the farmsteads have 
remained in the same family since these houses were built, and the landed estates are 
certainly older than any other on the mainland. The furniture was the simplest 
imaginable—a couple of bedsteads, made fast to the wall, a long table usually of a 
single board, surrounded by benches and a few wooden chairs. Being hewn from single 
tree-stems, these were strong enough to last for ever, and in fact are still in use in 
many places. Often there are groups of two or three such farmsteads belonging to 
members of the samo family, and there will be found all the comforts and refinements 
of modern civilisation. The rooms are neatly though plainly furnished; the house is 
always clean and tidy, and the larder well provided. ‘The housewife is a model house- 
keeper, thrifty, self-sacrificing, and devoted to her husband and children. These as 
they grow up are allowed great freedom in their love-making; the matches are arranged 
between themselves, with little interference on the part of tho parents, and usually 
with the happiest results. There is little 
bargaining over dowries, as in France, 
though after marriage all the wife’s be- 
longings go to the husband. But this docs 
not seem to matter much, since the owner 
of a farm works as hard as any of his 
hands, and the wife as any of her maids. 
In Denmark the disastrous war of 1864 
against Prussia and Austria, resulting in 
the loss of territory that could ill be spared, 
has had a depressing offect on the people. 
But a great improvement has taken place 
with the remarkable development of the 
agricultural industries under a system of 
co-operation, which enables Denmark to 
export dairy produce to the yearly value 
of about £16,000,000. 

In these high latitudes winter distrac- 
tions are almost a necessity. In Sweden 
the chief indoor pastimes are cards and 
the singing concerts. Out of doors the 
great national sport is ski-jumping, at 
From the Aathropologwal Collection in the Muadum de Paria. which astounding feats are performed (see 

AN ICKLAND WOMAN. illustration, page 626). A. H. Keane. 





CHAPTER XXII 


SIBERIA, ARCTIC AMERICA, AND GREENLAND 


LTHOUGH the original home of the Mongol branch of the human race would 
appear to be the Altai and adjacent districts of Central Asia, the various racos 
of this stock, who display a remarkable capacity for enduring intense cold and 

its attendant hardships, have at one time or another practically formed a cordon round 
the North Pole, occupying to a greater or less degree the whole of the habitable lands 
bordering the Arctic Ocean. In Europe the purest representatives of this old Mongolian 
fringo are the Lapps and Finns, who probably arrived in one of the great waves of 
Mongol immigration from the east, but have, by an infusion of Caucasian blood, acquired 
either by mingling with the presumed original non-Mongolian inhabitants of their 
respective countries, or by a later influx from the south, or possibly from both causes, 
combined, a marked approximation to the Caucasian type. In Northern Russia tho 
Caucasian (Slav) ‘element is still more pronounced. On the other hand, in Siberia, 
which stretches from the further 
side of the Urals to the Pacific—a 
distance of over 4,000 miles—the 
natives all appear to approximate 
more or less closely to the Mongol 
type, although a certain number, 
such as the Chukchis and Koriahs, 
have a differeut speech. The ap- 
pearance of these latter races 15, 
however, decidedly more of the Mon- 
gol than of the Caucasian type, and 
on anthropological (apart from 
linguistic) grounds they appear best 
regarded as aberrant represcntatives 
of the former branch of the human 
race. 

Crossing Bering Strait, we find 
the Mongol again represented by 
the Eskimo, some of whom have 
established themselves on the Asiatic 
side; Greenland being also populated 
by this hardy race. As might have 
been expected, the Eskimo differ 
markedly from the more typical 
Mongols, and some anthropologists 
even appear to doubt whether they 
should be regarded as belonging to 
the Mongolian stock. Still, as the “ Cc 
late Sir William Flower, who was Photo by M. Puerve Patil] pea Oi 
fully aware of their peculiarities, has A KALMUK WOMAN HIDING A CAMEL 
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remarked, these people appear to represent 
“o branch of the typical North Asiatic 
Mongols, who in their wanderings northward 
and eastward across the American Continent, 
where they have been isolated as porfectly 
as an island population would be, hemmed 
in on one side by the eternal polar ice, and 
on the other by hostile tribes of American 
Indians, with which they rarely, if ever, 
mingled, have gradually developed characters, 
most of which are strongly expressed modifi- 
cations of those seen in their allies who still 
remain on the western side of Bering Strait.” 


I. SIBERIA 


AuTHOUGH the very name of Siberia is almost 
synonymous with intense cold and utter deso- 
lation, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
climate of the whole of this vast region is 
everywhere alike and of more than arctic 
severity, or that there are not considerable 
areas which are in every way suited to the 
purposes of the agriculturist and the grazier. 
Indeed, there are districts where the climate 
has been compared to that of Italy; and in 
certain parts of the Altai and Amurland heavy 
corn-crops are grown, while the uncultivated lands are clothed in summer with a perfect 
carpet of flowers. On the other hand, the typical Siberian climate is encountered in 
such districts as Yakutsk and, more especially, the neighbourhood of Verkhoyansk 
on the Upper Yana Valley, just within the Arctic circle, in the latter of which the 
temperature during four months of the winter not infrequently falls to the point at 
which mercury solidifies. Surprising to say, the brief summer brings a temperature 
quite unparalleled in most countries lying north of the tropic, the thermometer rising 
occasionally as high ag 100° Fahrenheit, or oven a degree or so more, during the 
months of July and August. 

The duration of this abnormally high temperature is, however, too short to have any 
effect on the work of the winter’s frost, except on the surface, and year by year the 
ground becomes frozen to an ever-increasing depth. In many places on the “tundra,” as 
the open Siberian steppes are locally called, solid sheets of ice underlie the thin suporficial 
layer of soil; and as these are cut into by the rivers, cliffs of sparkling ice bound the 
valleys. In hese ice-cliffs are found from time to time the entombed bodies of the 
mammoth, or hairy elephant, and of rhinoceroses near akin to those of modern Africa. 
One of these “cold-storage” mammoths was disinterred only a few years ago, and has 
now found a home in the museum at St. Petersburg. 

As already mentioned, the extent of Siberia from Orsk in the west to Cape Vostockni, 
on the shore of Bering Strait in the far east, is over 4,000 miles—approximately 
4,200 miles. Its northern boundary is formed, of course, by the Arctic Ocean, while to 
the south it marches with the frontiers of China and Turkestan; that of the latter not 
being in many cases so well defined as is desirable. While on the Turkestan side the 
southern boundary falls, in places at least, as low as 46° N. Lat., on the Mongolian 
frontier of China the limit is nearer the fiftieth parallel. Cape Chelyuskin, the most 
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northern headland, lies on about 76° N. Lat., while farther east the New Siberian 
Islands have very nearly the same situation in point of latitude. From Cape Chelyuskin 
southward to Tarbagatai in the Altai is about 2,000 miles. Approximately the entire 
area is a little short of 5,000,000 (4,830,000) square miles. 

Bearing in mind the enormons extent of this area, eloquent tribute to the general 
real nature of the country 1s afforded by the circumstance that some ten years ago the 
entire population, inclusive of Russian settlors and soldiors, was estimated at about 
5,000,000, or something like one to the square mile. This, however, is not by any 
means all, for the entire native population, exclusive of Bashkirs and two tribes of 
Kirghiz (not counted in the totals), is believed not to exceed 750,000; and with the 
exception of the Buriats and Yakuts, all the tribes appear to be steadily diminishing 
in numbers year by year. 
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Photo from the dithrepotogecal Collection of Prince Roland Bonaparte. 
A KALMUK DWELLING AND TIS INHABITANLS, 


To describe the physical features of the country is impossible within tho axsigned 
limits: but it may be mentioned that while a considerable portion of Siberia, more 
especially the Altai in the south-west, is of a mountainous nature, still larger tracts 
are plains, or steppes, some of the latter being absolute desert. It is to these open steppes 
lying beyond the forest zone that the native term “tundra” is applied; the forest-tract 
being distinguished as “twiga.” The tundra is for the most part covered with a thick 
carpet of mosses, lichens, and grasses, which afford support to reindeer whcre these 
ruminants exist. On the other hand, some of the plains lying to the south of the forest 
belt, as in the valley of the Obi, are often of a more stoppe-like and desort character, 
although in other districts they more or less closely resemble the tundra. 

That such an enormous area ps Siberia should possess a great variety of indigenous 
races is only what might be expected, and the difficulty is to give anything like an 
adeyuate account of even the more important of these in the space at our command. 


Of the Russians and Japanese, 
who between them have the 
command of the future of 
Siberia, it will of course be 
unnecessary to say anything; 
and still less need is there for 
any reference to be made to 
the Chinese, Manchu, and 
Korean settlers and traders 
who have established them- 
selves in many parts of the 
country. The Bashkirs, of 
whom the great majority dwell 
to the west of the Ural River, 
as well as the Kara (Black) 
Kirghiz and Kirghiz Kazaks, 
whose main territory les to 
the northward of the Aral 
Sea and in the Obi basin, may 
likewise be eliminated, as they 
are discussed in other chapters. 

As the most typical repre- 
sentative of the Mongol stock 
the Kalmuks, or Western Mon- 
gols, of the Altai may claim 
first consideration, but as they 
are not confined to Siberia a 
brief notice must suffice. Kal- 
muks, as shown in our illustra- 
tions—mostly from tle un- 
rivalled collection of Princo 
Roland Bonaparte-—-exhibit in 
great perfection the typical i | 
Mongol physiognomy, of which Photo by M. Purre Petit} [Paria. 

a description is given in the Pie Roe: Monee 

introductory chapter. The 

flatness of the face, caused by the great development and prominence of the cheek-bones 
and the small size of the nose, is especially pronounced; while the oblique “ Mongol- 
eye’ is equally in evidence. In stature Kalmuks about reach the average; the form 
of the head tends to the short type; the long lank black hair of the scalp is compara- 
tively luxuriant, but the hair on the face of the men is scanty; the skin is dirty yellow 
or pale brown in colour, while the nose is thin, straight, and flattened. 

A dozen years ago the number of Siberian Kalmuks was estimated at 20,000, but 
it seems that there has been a decrease since that date, and in 1900 it was estimated 
that only 6,000 or 7,000 remain in the Altai. They are divided into six tribes, 
or races, respectively known as Zungars, Turguts, Khoshods, Turbets, Chorasses, and 
Teletses; but to enter into the consideration of them is not possible within the limits of 
our space. 

Like so many other Mongols, Kalmuk men crop or shave the greater portion of 
their heads and wear pig-tails. They are for the most part nomad herdsmen, breeding 
and maintaining large herds of two-humped Baktrian camels and horses, as well as 
flocks of sheep. These supply them alike with food, materials for their dress and tent- 
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coverings, and means of transport from one 
grazing station to another. Winter and 
summer alike the ordinary Kalmuk clothes 
himself in a long coat of sheepskin, girdled 
by a leather strap round the waist; but in 
the summer months the upper half of this 
dress is allowed to hang down from the waist, 
thus leaving the arms, shoulders, and chest 
bare. The only difference in the garb of the 
more wealthy members of the community is 
the addition of a shirt of soft material. ‘This 
simple costume is completed by a fur cap, 
and long boots of soft leather, which are 
often dyed bright colours. The dress of the 
women is well shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Auwmises, or fermented mares’ 
milk, is the great article of diet among tho 
Kalmuks, who also distil from it a weak spirit. 
Their habitations are yurtus, or felt-covered 
tents supported on wicker frames, which can 
be readily moved from place to place accord- 
ing to the needs of a nomad life. 

A peace-loving and gentle people, the 
Kalmuks, like so many other nomad tribes, 
are noted for their hospitality to strangers. 
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Buddhism and Shamanism (discussed later) 
are their national religions, but a consider- 
able percentage of Kalmuks has been con- 
verted by Russian missionaries to the Greek 
Church. Considerable indifference is stated, 
however, to prevail in regard to religious 
matters, with the result that when some mem- 
bers of a family have been Christianised 
while the rest remain Buddhists or Shaman- 
ists, no misunderstandings or quarrels ensue. 

Each Kalmuk community is governed by 
a zaissan, or elected chief, who is responsible 
to the Russian Government for the collection 
and payment of taxes. Each zaisswn rules 
several duichinas, or minor communities, every 
one of which is governed by a demitcha. The 
dutchina has, however, to keep at its own 
expense a Russian clerk, who prepares all the 
Government documents, and in many cases 
is little better than a tyrant, who has the whole 
affairs of the community under his control. 

That Kalmuks are very superstitious will 
Bp ktm 2 Seat wa ems be evident from the following extract from 
Photo by M. Pure Petit] [Para. Prince Demidoff’s work entitled After Wild 
THE SAME WOMAN (PROFILE), Sheep mm the Aliat and Mongolia. 
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“Kalmuks,” it is there written, “are greatly under the influence of their priests, 
or kaams, who are supposed to live in close communion with spirits whom they invoke, 
and through whose power they receive the gift of prophecy. The invocation or 
hamlanie, which we witnessed that evening, as we sat in a circle round the kaam, 
consisted of the following strange display. The priest knelt down, holding up a 
tambourine on which was roughly carved in wood a diabolical figure, representing the 
spirit he usually invoked ; from this instrument depended a quantity of coloured ribbons, 
similar to those we saw attached to bushes and odd-shaped trees. When wishful to 
consult a spirit, the Kalmuks generally attach a bit of ribbon to the tambourine of 
the kaam, who then begins his performance, ending in his announcing an order from 
the god to give him a horse, cow, or goat, according as a particular animal in the 
Kalmuk’s possession has taken his fancy. This is supposed to appease tho spirit’s wrath. 
Such is the constant deception to which the wretched natives are subjected. It was 
a strange sight to see the man beating his tambourine, slowly at first, uttering 
incomprehensible and savage sounds into the spirit’s ear, then louder and louder till 
he got into a state of ecstasy, under the magic spell of his familiar deity. Finally, 
he gave a loud yell, and I was told that the spirit was ready to answer my questions.” 

Next to the Kalmuks may be placed the Buriats, who belong to the Eastern Mongols, 
and give their name to the Buriatic Steppe in the Irkutsk district. Thoir headquarters 
is, however, Transbaikalia, whence they extend across the Mongolian frontier. Together 
with the Yakuts, they are the only Siberians who are not dwindling, and the estimate 
of their number given some years ago as 260,000 may therefore now be somewhat 
below the mark. They are believed to be descended from the Khalkas of Northern 
Mongolia. Beyond the statement that 


they exhibit the Mongolian physiognomy =: ¢-»* " 
in a somewhat less marked degree than 

the Kalmuks, such anthropological works Pe 

as have come under the writer’s notice oe Ran ts a, , 


are silent as to the physical charactors by VL (aM SR Vi ys 
which the Buriats may be distinguished : : iw ey 
from the former race. Buriats are divided 
into an eastern and a western section, 
and each of these again into a number 
of tribes, but since the names of the latter 
are unfamiliar in European literature, 
hittle would be gained by their enumcra- 
tion. 

An excellent account of the Buriats is 
given by Mr. J. Stadling in Through Siberia, 
from which the following extracts are 
taken. After describing the entry of his 
party on to the Buriatic Steppe, the 
author proceeds to observe that ‘on each 
side of the road, scattered here and there 
over the steppe, are seen the Buriatic ulus, 
or villages. An ulw is, literally, a group 
of families (ail), constituting a tribe or 
part of a tribe (aimak), The yurtas, or 
cabins of the families, are not built in 
rogular rows like the houses of the Russian 
villages, but are scattered in picturesque 
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common enclosure. At a 
distance from the village 
are the so-called ugugi, 
immense enclosures where 
the cattle graze in winter, 
and where in summer-time 
the Buriats gather splendid 
crops of hay. By the side 
of the houses are seen high 
poles resembling maypoles. 
On these are hung sacri- 
ficial gifts to the Buriatic 
divinities in the shape of 
goatskins. with head and 
horns attached, rags, and 
different kinds of clothing. 

“Besides the villages 
in which they spend the 
winter, the Buriats have 
their summer stations, be- 
tween which they move 
with their herds of cattle. 
Up to the beginning of 
this (nineteeuth) century 
they lived only in yurtuas, 
or earth-cabins; but now 
well-to-do Buriats have 
comfortable houses, and 
only a few families live in 
yurtas. . . . Among all the 
natives of Siberia the 
Buriats have best pre- 
served the ancicut custom 
of the community of goods. 
A poor Buriat, for example, has the right to reccive foed or shelter from his well-to- 
do brethren. When a Buriat kills game, his neighbours first reccive their share of the 
meat, and the host gets only what 1 left. In like manner the Buriat girl simply goes 
to the village smith and selects metal ornaments for her hair and dress without paying, 
and the crops on the field are gathered by the community, each member of which 
has the right to take what he needs from the common store.” 

In dress the Buriats are very different from the Kalmuks, the long, striped robes of 
the women, confined round the waist with a girdle, and metal head-dress, with chains of 
beads hanging down each side of the face, being not unpicturesque. Stolid and reserved 
in disposition, without the hospitality and civility to strangers distinctive of so many 
nomad nationalities, the Buriats are also naturally a lazy people, unwilling to undertake 
steady work. Owing partly perhaps to Russian influence—for in some instances the 
Buriats have been partly Russianised, while in others the Russians have been Buriatised— 
they have, however, in modern times largely taken to agriculture, and in many districts 
well-cultivated fields, large herds of cattle and sheep, and substantially built villages 
bear testimony to the well-being gf these sturdy people. Unfortunately, in some districts 
at any rate, Russian influence has led to the excessive use of vodka; and tobacco-smoking 
is algo carried to excess. 
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‘Formerly all the Buviate: like Siberians in devote ‘were é Shamanixta: ‘but in 1727 
Buddhist missionaries converted those. dwelling i in Transbaikalia and’ the Tunghin Valley 
to Buddhism, and since that date a section has become Christianised, so that religions 
are a good deal mixed, an undercurrent of Shamanism remaining even in many of the 
nominal Buddhists. The Buriats living to the west of Lake Baikal are still in a great 
degree Shamanists. The main principles of aati 80 far as at present known; are, 
according to Mr. Stadling, as follows: 7 

“The universe consists of a number of layers or strata, separated hon each other. 
by some kind of intermediate space or matter. Seven upper layers constitute the 
kingdom of light, and seven (or more) lower layers the kingdom of darkness. Between 
these upper and lower layers the surface of the earth, the habitation of mankind, is 
situated ; whence mankind is exposed to the influence both of the upper and the lower 
world, i.e. the powers of light and of darkness. All the good divinities, spirits, and 
genii, which create, preserve, and support the weak children of men, have their abode 
in the upper layers, in the world of light. In the layers of the lower world the evil 
divinities and spirits lurk, always seeking to harm and destroy mankind. In the highest 
layer, ‘the seventh heaven,’ the great Tangara, or Ai-Toion as he is called in Northern 
Siberia, is enthroned in | 
eternal hght. He is per- 
fect and good, or rather 
is exalted above both good 
and evil, and ,scems to 
meddle very little with the 
affairs of the universe, 
caring therefore neither for 
sacrifices nor for prayers. 
In the fifth (or ninth) layer 
of the lower world the 
fearful Erlik Khan, the 
Prince of Darkness, sits 
on a black throne, sur- 
rounded by a court of evil 
spirits and geni. The 
intermediate layers are the 
abode of divinities and 
spirits of different degrees 
of light and darkness. Most 
of these are the spirits of 
deceased men. All spirits 
exert influence on the des- 
tiny of man either for good 
or for evil. The children 
of men are unable to sub- 
due these spiritual beings, 
whence the necessity of 
shamans, who alone possess 
power over the spiritual 
world” 

In Southern Siberia 
the office of shaman is [iE = | Ret io eee ii a 
hereditary, but this is not  —- Photo by J. Stombathy) = ay oo 5 ee ipa: 
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Siberia, where if is no easy matter to qualify for the post, the candidate having to 
pass through a kind of crisis in order to be fitted to receive the spirit. Shamans 
by no means confine their duties to purely spiritual matters, but endeavour to use 
their supposed power in staying the progress of epidemics, such as smallpox, which 
are regarded as direct manifestations of ill-will on the part of the gods or spirits. 

With the Buriats we take leave of the typical Mongols of Siberia, to pass on, in 
the first place, to the Tunguses, who, although likewise a Mongol people in the wider 
sense, speak a language very different from that of the Kalmuks and Buriats, and 
appear to be related to the Manchu stock, which furnishes the ruling dynasty of China 
Mainly Shamanists, with a certain admixture of animalism, and nominal Christians, the 
Tunguses were estimated some ten years ago to number 80,000, but more recent 
writers reduce this to 60,000. 

Tunguses occupy a very extensive area in East Siberia lying to the northward of 
the Buriat country, extending from the Yenisei Valley to the Pacific, and at two points 
impinging on the Arctic Ocean. In the valley of the Lena, Yakuts intrude to a great 
extent on this area, but from the Amur Valley nearly to the Arctic circle the greater 
part of the coast is occupied by Tunguses. Southwards a large part of Tungus territory 
lies beyond the area forming the subject of the present chapter. 

Tunguses are divided into a northern and sonthern division, in addition to which 
are the coast tribes, known as Lamuts. Between the northern and southern hordes the 
Amur River forms approximately the dividing-lne. The Lamuts are to be found on 
the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk and North-western Kamchatka, as well as westward 
in the neighbourhood of the Yana. Among the northern tribes may be mentioned 
the Olchas or Manguns, at the mouth of the Amur, the Oroks of Northern Saghalin, 
the Oroches, and the QOlenes or Reindeer-Tunguses, olen or olfen being the name for 
deer in general throughout a large 
part of Central and Northern Asia. 
Physically, Tunguses are built more 
on the European type than Kalmuks 
or Buriats, with relatively larger and 
better-proportioned limbs and thinner 
lips. Still, the general cast of physi- 
ognomy is distinctly Mongol-like. 
Tunguses dress in furs, the women, 
who frequently carry themselves with 
the grace and dignity of queens, wear- 
ing long fur coats and close-fitting 
caps; some of the furs, such as those 
of black or silver fox, being of almost 
priceless value. The inen do not wear 
pigtails, but cut their hair compara- 
tively short; while the women allow 
it to grow long, plaiting it into a 
queue behind. 

Every traveller who has been 
among them has a good word for the 
Tunguses, whose honesty, truthfulness, 
and adherence to promises form a 

- ae ee marked contrast to their neighbours. 
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influence of traders from the west, by whom, 
as well as by their unscrupulous Yakut neigh- 
bours, they are relieved of their property 
for considerations far below its market value. 
Originally all the Tunguses kept herds of 
reindeer, the milk, flesh, and skins of which 
sufficed practically for all their requirements, 
and lived purely nomad lives. Unhappily, by 
contact with the so-called civilisation of the 
west, many of them have now lost their herds, 
and have sunk to the condition of “fishing 
Tunguses,” a term practically equivalent to 
saying that they exist under conditions of 
abject misery and on the border-land of star- 
vation. Needless to say, where such con- 
ditions prevail the nationality must be de- 
creasing in numbers, and there is reason to 
fear that some of the Tungus tribes may cre 
long disappear entirely. On the other hand, 
some of the noithern Reindeer-Tunguses are 
still in a fairly prosperous condition, and in 
summer travel northwards from the forest- 
belt, a distance of 1,000 miles or so to the 
shores and islands of the Arctic Ocean. 

Among other peculiarities, the Tunguses 
possess the remarkable custom that a uewly 
wedded pair may not live together until 
three months after the marriage The pre- 
liminaries connected with a Tungus marriage 
ree are described by Mr. Stadling as follows: 

A GILIAK WOMAN. “When the father wants a wife for 

his son, he either goes himsclf{ or sends one 

of his trusted friends to find a suitable girl. When one is found, the price to be paid 

for her must be settled with her father. Whon the parties have agreed as tu the price, 

the first instalment 1s paid. The second instalment is paid at the wedding, and the full 
payment concluded when the married couple live together.” 

Despite the mercenary lines on which the marriage is arranged, husband and wife 
appear to live in many cases on more or less affectionate terins, while the relation 
between parents and children is almost invariably one of strong affection on both sides. 
Nevertheless, the lot of the Tungus wife 1s by no means enviable, for not only is she 
expected to bear and bring up children, but it is her duty to make and keep in repair 
the clothes of the whole family, as well as to make the tents and remove and pitch 
them when required, to collect and chop wood for the fire, to prepare and cook the 
food, and lend a hand from time to time in the hunting, trappmg, and fishing. She 
is thus a veritable family drudge. 

It might have been thought that such drudgery would kill all desire for amusement; 
nevertheless a dance is from time to time indulged in, men and women, according to 
Mr. Stadling’s account, taking each other under the arm and circling round with the 
sun, at the same time turning themselves from right to left, and uttering a monotonvuus 
chant of which the meaning appegrs to have been utterly lost. 

Tt may be added that Tunguses often tattoo totem-marks on the cheeks, and use 
snotv-skates for travelling, as shown in the illustration on page 647, 
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Our next representatives of the Siberian Mongols are the Samoyedes and their 
cousins the Ostiaks, who are generally described in anthropological works as being of 
Finnish stock. This, however, is a clear case of “putting the cart before the horse,” 
since the region of the head-waters of the Yenisei (where a few scattered Samoyede 
tribes still linger, although the true home of the race is the Obi Valley) has been 
supposed to be the place of origin of the Finnish stock, and it would accordingly be 
correct to speak of the Finns and Lapps as being of Samoyede origin. Other writers, 
however, place the ancestral home of the Finns in the Altai, in which case they should 
be called of Soyot stock; but the argument is the same in either case. Samoyede, by 
the way, appears to be a Russian term; these people calling themselves Hasovo, or 
Nyenech, both terms meaning simply ‘‘men” The Samoyedes of the Obi Basin display 
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the typical oblique Mongol eye, with its characteristic fold at the angle; the flat face, 
prominent cheek-bones, short nose, rounded head, and lank hair being other distinctive 
Mongol features. Curiously enough, however, the hair, in place of being universally 
black, as among the more typical stock, is frequently some shade of dark chestnut. 
Possibly this is due to Caucasian crossing; but be the origin what it may, it is very 
noteworthy that a similar feature is commonly met with among the Lapps. In stature 
Samoyedes are far below the ordinary, the average not exceeding 5 ft. 1 or 2 in. 
The hair in both sexes is worn in the natural form, that of the men being parted in 
the middle, while in the married women it is often plaited into braids, worn fillet-wise 
across the forehead. 

Samoyedes, who, like most Siberians, are divided into a number of tribes or groups, 
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are cither Shamanists or nominal Christians, and in 1894 were estimated to be about 
35,000 in number. Samoyedes are natives of the western portion of the Arctic zone of 
Siberia, whence they extend far into Europe, being numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel; their territory lying for the most part within the Arctic circle, and reaching 
from the upper portion of the Katunga Valley westwards to the peninsula of Kanin. 
Although the majority occupy the territory adjoining the frozen ocean, the Tavgi, or 
eastern section, are stated to be cut off from the sea by a narrow strip of country. 

By Professor Keane the Samoyedes are regarded as a much more primitive type of 
people than any of those hitherto discussed in the present chapter, and even those who 
have been baptized are said to continue their pagan practice of idol-worship, their gods 
being represented as ravenous monsters, who should be propitiated with raw flesh, which 
is from time to time thrust between the teeth of their images. 

As shown in our illustrations (which are reproduced from photographs taken by 
Dr. Szombathy, of Vienna), the dress of the Samoyedes is thoroughly well suited to the 
arctic conditions under which these hardy people dwell, being workmanlike and at the 
same time picturesque. Indeed, for motoring in England during unusually cold weather 
this dress could not be surpassed, Reindeer-skin is the main constituent of the costume, 
the men wearing short trousers reaching to the knee, below which are stockings of fawn- 
skin, with the hairy side inwards, these in turn being covered by long fur boots, reaching 
well-nigh to the thighs. Over all is worn a long coat-like tunic, also made of reindeer- 

skin, which is fastened round the waist with a 
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girdle, and can be worn either side outwards. 
A voluminous hood, common to both sexes, 
completes the costume. Tho dress of the women 
is somewhat more varied, striped materials, as 
shown in the illustration on page 649, being 
introduced. Ornaments take the form of beads 
and large medal-like discs, some of the latter 
bearing the effigy of a reindeer. In their parti- 
alitv for representations of animals the Sainoyedes 
show a trait common to the Eskimo; and it is 
also noteworthy that the Samoyede dog is dis- 
tinctly of the Eskimo type. 

In their original condition the Samoyedes 
were a peace-loving, industrious community, 
maintaining themselves on the products of their 
vast herds of tame reindeer, as well as by 
killing wild reindcer and capturing the various 
kinds of salmon which during the summer ascend 
the Siberian rivers in hundreds of thousands. 
Ilonesty was also a characteristic trait; and it 
is stated that the merchants who go north in 
summer to purchase fish from these people leave 
their superfluous stores at the summer stations, 
from which depots the Samoyedes take any 
supplies they may need, to pay for the same on 
the return of the merchants the following summer. 
Women are well treated; and sociability is a 
characteristic trait of the Samoyede, who will 
: often travel long distances to enjoy the society 
Photo by I, Dazia: o] { Moucoie of his fellows. 
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done much to spoil this idyllic condition 
of things, and not only has the Samoyede 
acquired a taste for alcohol, but in some 
districts he has been so oppressed and ill- 
treated that, in sheer fear of starvation, he 
has been driven, like his cousin the Ostiak, 
to practise cannibalism. Vodka and 
tobacco are too often held out as bribes 
to procure conversion to the Russian 
Church; and for this reason it is credibly 
stated that so-called converts are not in- 
frequently baptized several times. ‘ ‘I'he 
baptized natives,” writes Mr. Stadling, 
“aro, as a rule, the least trustworthy 
people, and by breaking up the old tribal 
organisations of the natives, grown out 
of the experience of thousands of years, 
and working very well in their way, the 
kind of missionary work carried on in 
these regions often does more harm than 
good. The genuine pagans of Northern 
Siberia are, as a rule, much more real 
Christians in their lives than the baptized 
people ” 

The extremely local distribution of 
many of the Siberian tribes and their pro- 
longed summer wanderings render it in 
many cases a somewhat difficult matter 

ag Fae ee to obtain a working idea of their terri- 
Pe ne tee eer ar eg torial relations. It appears, however, that 
all these nomads keep to certain definite 
routes and tracks during their yearly wanderings with their herds of reindeer. In the 
great Taimyr peninsula, lying between the Katanga and Piasina Rivers, which is a very 
mixed area, it appears, according to the writer last mentioned, that “ Doigans and Yakuts 
nomadise on the River Gorbita, which falls into the Taimyr, and on the last-named river 
as far as the mouth of its tributary, the Kerika; Samoyedes monopolise the Logatta, 
another tributary of the Taimyr; and Dolgans the country north of its mouth. In the 
neighbourhood of the Taimyr River, north of the lake of that name, where there 1s 
plenty of splendid fishing, tribes of Tunguses and Samoyedes fish and trap foxes; while 
east of the lake, towards Balakna and Katanga Bay, the country is mainly occupied by 
Dolgans, who hunt the wild reindeer and gather mammoth-tusks. On the Piasina and in 
the region east of it toward the Taimyr Lake, Dolgans and Samoyedes wander, reaching 
northwards to the Arctic Sea. Although the Samoyedes spend the summer north of 
Lake Taimyr, they never nowadays go so far north as the Arctic Ocean.” The Dolgans 
referred to in this quotation are a mixed race derived from Tunguses and Yakuts. 

No one seems to have a good word to say for the personal appearance of the 
Samoyede, which is certainly not prepossessing; neither is he by any means celebrated 
for attention to cleanliness, either in his person or his house. The mode of locomotion 
is by means of sledges drawn by reindeer; the Samoyede thereby resembling his cousin 
the Lapp, and differing markedly from the Eskimo. Salmon, which constitute a large 
portion of the food-supply, were formerly taken with hair-lines, but of late years the 
use of seine-nets has been introduced, with, of course, a much larger capture. 
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The next nationalities with Finnish affinities are the Voguls and Ostiaks, both 
inhabiting Western Siberia, and both classed by anthropologists under the commorr title 
of “ Ugrians,” although the advantage of the introduction of this general term may perhaps 
be doubtful. Whereas Ostiaks, who are Shamanists, were estimated a few years ago to 
number 25,000, the nominally Christian Voguls were put down at a paltry 4,600. 

Of the Voguls who occupy the eastern slopes of the Urals, a very brief account 
must suffice, although this fast-disappearing little nationality claims a special interest 
of its own on account of being apparently the last remnant of the race which gave 
rise to the Magyars of Hungary by one of those waves of Mongol immigration which 
have from time to time swept across and devastated large areas in Europe. Tike many 
other representatives of the Samoyede (or, as anthropologists prefer to say, Finnish) 
stock, Voguls have their family totems, or emblems, tattooed on their faces and limbs. 
They are described as an unsociable people—a curious trait in a race of Mongol origin— 
living during the summer in separate family groups, and even in winter pitching their 
tents, or erecting their huts, as far from one another as is consistent with the necessities 
of existence at that season of the year. 

Marriage-ties are stated to be of the frailest nature, so that a well-to-do hunter 
(and all these people live 
almost entirely by the 
chase), althongh permitted 
by law to have two or three 
Wives, is also at liberty to 
desert them practically at 
his own will and pleasure, 
and to revert to the charms 
of a bachelor existence, 
with lus  sledge-reindeer 
and his faithful dog as his 
sole companions, 

The Ostiaks, on the 
other hand, occupy a terri- 
tory of something over 
4(),000 square miles, if, in- 
deed, 25,000 people can 
properly be said to occupy 
such a vast area. Year by 
year their numbers are 
dwindling, and by this time 
doubtless fall considerably 
short even of the coimpara- 
tively small total mentioned 
uwbove. Indeed, there 
seems every likelihood that 
the Ostiaks will ero long 
disappear as a distinct race 
owing to the remnant be- 
coming completely Russian- 
ised. As it is, they dross 
like Russian peasants, while 
none of the numerous tribes 
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villages of thoir own. Separated from European Russia by the Urals, from which their 
western frontier is removed only a comparatively short distance, the Ostiaks are to be 
met with in scattered groups along the Obi Valley, extending northwards in the direction 
of the Arctic Ocean and eastwards to the valley of the Yenisei. It is a noteworthy fact 
that while the Samoyedes commonly cover their tents with reindeer-skin, the Ostiaks 
employ birch-bark for the same purpose. It is apparently these people whom Baron 
Nordenskidld describes in The Voyage of the “ Vega,” as towing their boats up and down 
the Yenisei by means of a team of dogs, the craft being guided by a steersman. 

In stature the Ostiaks are short, while their build is thick and clumsy; as usual 
among Mongoloid Siberians, the lank hair and eyes are dark, the face is flat, while the 
complexion and general physiognomy have a distinctly Chinese character. In the case 
of the Ostiaks on the right bank of the Yenisei, between Yenisoisk and Turukansk, the 
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most northern city in Siboria, this Chinese physiognomy may perhaps be explained by 
the theory that these people are the descendants of the Kien-kouen and Ting-ling of 
the old Chinese records. 

For food the Ostiaks are chiefly dependent on fishing and hunting; salmon being 
the chief object of pursuit in the one case, and reindeer in the other. An ingenious 
method of capturing wild reindeer is stated to be practised only by the Ostiaks. This 
method consists of tying leather thongs across the antlers of a number of tame reindeer, 
and then turning«them loose one by one in the neighbourhood of a herd of their wild 
relatives. Forthwith the latter proceed to attack the intruders upon their domain, when 
their antlers become entangled in the leather thongs, with the result that they fall a 
ready prey to the bow and arrows of the cunning Ostiak. 

, Ostiaks are the most thorough-going Shamanists of all Siberians, their belief in 
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the power of the shaman being unlimited. 
Very curious is the fact that their re- 
ligion teaches them to beheve in a third 
world they are never destined to reach; 
their utmost hopes being to attain after 
death an abode in the second world, which 
lies somewhere in the far north beyond 
the mouth of the great Obi River. 

To the hybrid Dolgan race incidental 
reference has already becn made; and the 
same bare montion must suffice in tho case 
of five other races classified in anthropo- 
logical works as Finnish Tartars, but 
which might be better termed Samoyede 
Tartars. Of these the Darkhats and 
Soyons, collectively numbering 15,000, are 
Buddhists, while the Assan, Arinzi, and 
Kotti, whose numbers a dozen years ago 
did not exceed 5,000, follow the prevailing 
Siberian fashion in being Shamanists. 

Of far more importance are the 
Yakuts, who, together with the Buriats, 
are the only Siberians whose numbers are 
swelling instead of diminishing. Thus is 
not improbably due to their hardiness and 
stamina; their capacity for withstanding 
cold being little short of marvellous, as 
Yakutsk and Verkhoyansk are the two 
coldest centres in the northern half of the 
Old World. The Yakutsk district is the 
headquarters of the race, whose domain 
includes, however, extensive tracts in the 
mniddle and upper parts of the valley of 
the Lena, together with some outlying § 
areas on the left side of the lower portion ““sintety x. Gunther - paie 
of the Indigirka Valley, and on the upper Animate WOME. 
part of the course of the Kolima River. 

About the year 1894 the number of Yakuts was returned at 200,000; but, according to 
Mr. Stadling, in the beginning of 1897 there were no less than 244,183 Yakuts in the Yakutsk 
district, so that the former estimate is evidently too low. These people may be regarded 
in sone degree as the Bohemians of Siberia, being lazy in disposition, and working not 
more frequently or harder than they can help, and yet flourishing and increasing. They 
differ from all the nationalities hitherto mentioned in being of Turki stock, speaking a 
language more akin to European Turkish, which sounds remarkably soft and pleasing when 
contrasted with the more guttural tones of their neighbours. They appear, if linguistic 
indications are trustworthy, to be immigrants from the west; and thus offer a remarkable 
contrast to the ordinary Mongol wanderings, which have been in the opposite direction. 

During their sojourn in the country they have naturally mingled to a greater or 
less degree with Tunguses and other aborigines, and have thereby become profoundly 
modified from the original western Turki type. In stature they exceed the Ostiaks, 
being of medium height; their complexion is copper-colour, and the black hair of the 
men is cut comparatively short. 
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higher instruction, and a small number have 
passed the University course with success 
and distinction. 

Yakuts, as a rule, marry young, and in 
consequence have large families; but, from 
some cause or other—perhaps insanitary 
surroundings—infant mortality attains alarm- 
ing proportions, and only a small minority 
of the children live to maturity. The Yakut 
bride is bought at a price from the father; 
this falym, as it is called, being supposed to 
reimburse him for the expense to which he 
has been put in maintaining and educating 
his daughter. The wedding ceremony, at 
least among Yakuts who have not been con- 
verted from Shamanism to Christianity, 1s 
of an extraordinary character, as will be 
evident from the followimg account by Mr. 
Stadling : 

“The wedding, which is attended by 
many guests, invited and uninvited, takes 
place both in the home of the bride and that 
of the bridegroom; the relatives and friends 
of the bride congregating at her home, and 
those of the bridegroom at his. The bride 
and bridegroom do not sit at the table, but in 
a corner behind the door, with their faces 
turned towards the wall, the bride on the 
women’s, and the bridegroom on the men’s side of the yurla. Both are dressed in their 
best clothes, Thus they sit for three days, i.e. as long as the festival continues, without 
looking at one another. The young people, both girls and boys, are all the time singing, 
dancing, and playing. Prominent guests and old men sit along the wall, smoking, and 
drinking tea, kwmiss, and vodka. Food is eaten every now and then all the time, but 
the principal festival meals are dinner and supper. In front of each guest, on a horse- 
hide whi¢h serves as a tablecloth, is placed a large piece of boiled meat, with the 
bones attached. The relatives of the young couple exchange their pieces of meat, and 
this performance is the principal part of the Yakut marriage ceremony, symbolising 
the union between the families, which henceforth are to forget all eumity, and for the 
future be ‘flesh of one flesh and bone of one bone.’” 

On leaving the yurta each guest is provided with a goblet of kumiss, a part of 
which he drinks when in the saddle, pouring the rest on the mane of his horse as a 
libation. 

Of the same Turki stock as the Yakuts are the so-called Red and Black Tartars, 
who are for the most part Christians; the Teleuts, who are Sunni Mohammedans; and 
the Kumandes, who are Christians. As the total of all combined is estimated at only 
80,000, and as our space is limited, they must be dismissed with this bare mention. 

The remaining indigenous Siberian races are regarded by some anthropologists as 
unclassifiable, owing to the fact that while they possess a more or less distinctly Mongol- 
hke physiognomy, they speak languages markedly distinct from those of the so-called 
Uralo-Aitaic type which form the dialects of the undoubted Siberian Mongols, On 
these grounds they have been grouped as Hyperboreans. 

, The Chukchis, who inhabit the peninsula of the same name, and are either pagans 
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or nominal Christians, form by far the largest section of these doubtful races, their 
number being estimated in 1894 at 12,000. 

The best modern account of the Chukchis is, perhaps, the one given by Baron 
Nordenskiold in The Voyage of the “‘ Vega,” from which the following extracts are 
taken. The Baron’s first acquaintance with these people was made by the arrival of 
a boat-load of both sexes alongside the Vega; these Chukchi boats being made of skin, 
and much resembling the umiaks, or women’s boats, of the Eskimo. 

“Many of them,” runs the narrative, “were tall, well-grown men. They were clothed 
in close-fitting trousers and pesks of reindeer-skin. The head was bare, the hair always 
clipped short with the exception of a small fringe in front, where it had a length of an 
inch and a half, and was combed down over the brow. Some had a cap of the sort used 
by the Russians at Khabarova, stuck into the belt behind, but they appeared to consider 
the weather still too warm for the use of this head-covering. The hair ot most of them 
was bluish black, and exceedingly thich, The women were tattooed with black or bluish 
black lines on the brow and nose, a number of similar lines on the chin, and finally some 
embellishments on the cheeks. The type of face did not strike one as so unpleasant as 
that of the Samoyedes or Eskimo. Some of the young girls were even not absolutely 
ugly. In comparison with the Samoyedes they were even rather cleanly, and had a 
beautiful, almost reddish white complexion. 

“The villages of the Chukclis commonly stand on the bank of sand which scparates 
the lagoon from the sea. The dwellings consist of roomy skin tents, which enclose 
sleepimg-chambers surrounded by warm well-prepared reindeecr-skins, and hghted and 
warmed by one or more train-oil lamps. It 1s here that the family sleep during summer, 
and here most of them lve day and night during the winter. In sumer, less frequently 
in winter, a fire of wood is also lighted im the outer tent, for which purpose a hole 1s 
made in the roof; but to be compelled to use wood for heating the inner chamber 1s 
regarded by the Chukchis as a sign of extreme scarcity of fuel.” 

The narrator adds that the children in the inner tents were running about almost 
devoid of clothmg, and that they thought httle or nothing of crossing the frozen 
giound between two tents with bare feet. They were carried on the shoulder by men 
and women alike, and when dressed for outdoors were so swaddled up as to resemble 
bundles of fur. 
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of the food-supply of the 
Chukchis, besides supply- 
ing them with train-oil and 
skins for clothing and tents. 
In addition to garments of 
reindeer and_ scalskin, 
Chukchis make an excel- 
lent kind of smock-like 
overcoat from the intestines 
of seals, which is both 
waterproof and Warm, 
Walrus-skulls arranged im 
rows mark the site of old 
feasts. Chukchis partially me 
cremate the bodies of their Photoby ), WT eat of tna Messen to hes Seu Prahermen. 
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up the bones in huge semi-circular chambers covered with a dome-like structure over- 
laid with slabs of stone, beneath which is a layer of turf and brushwood. 

Lack of space alone prevents full reference to the arts and customs of the Chukchis, 
for which the reader may consult Nordenskiold’s volume. Mention must, however, be 
made of their fondness for depicting animals, either by means of drawings or by carvings 
in walrus-ivory. In this respect they resemble the Eskimo. Some of their implements, 
especially the stone hammers and mortars for crushing bones, are also of great interest. 
Spears and bows and arrows are their chief weapons, and drills are employed for 
obtaining fire. Like Tunguses, they use snow-shoes. 

From the south of the Chukchi Peninsula to Northern Kamchatka is the home 
of the Koriaks, a decadent pagan nationality of some 5,000 persons, who apparently 
serve to connect the Chukchis (whose language they speak) with the Kamchadales. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that the Koriaks are the parent type of all this northern 
group of presumably aboriginal northern races, for whom the name of Palaoasiatics has 
been proposed by some of those who are not satisfied with Hyperboreans. Physically, 
they appear to be very similar to Chukchis. Essentially a nomad race, living too 
frequently on the borderland of starvation, they have the curious practice of putting 
the elder members of the community to death so soon as they become unfit to share 
the active duties of life—an event which under such hard conditions of existence occurs 
at a comparatively early age. 

Near akin to the Koriaks are the Yakaghirs, who are Shamanists, and some years 
ago numbered considerably less than 2,000. 
They appear to be the last representatives 
of several kindred tribes who once in- 
habited a large part of Siberia east of the 
Lena. Their language is spoken by some 
of the Tungus Lamuts; but, on the other 
hand, in the Verkhoyansk district the 
Yakaghirs have discarded their own tongue 
for the Lamut dialect, while on the Junu 
they speak Yakuti. In their system of 
religion and their picture-writing they are 
stated to show a remarkable resemblance 
to certain tribes of North American 
Indians—a fact of the utmost importance 
in regard to the origin of the aboriginal 
population of North America generally. 
Tu physical characters Yakaghirs are not 
unlike Lamut Tungus, although their hair 
is generally less dark and the skull shorter. 

The Kamchadales, who are at least 
nominally Christians, and inhabit not only 
the peninsula from which they take their 
name, but have also obtained a foothold 
in the Kurile Islands, differ both in speech 
and appearance from their Koriak neigh- 
bours. At one time comparatively numer- 
ous, they were reduced greatly in num- 
bers at the close of the eighteenth 
_ oa century, and are now estimated at not 
Photo by BS. Pure Petit) Paris. more than 3,000. They replace the 
AN ESKIMO GIRL AXD CHILD. Koriaks to the south of the Tigil River, 
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but in their pure form are now 
scarce, except on the western side 
of the peninsula. 

Kamchadales are stated to 
present a marked contrast to most 
Siberians in the matter of cleanli- 
ness, the interior of their huts 
being remarkably well kept. 
Salmon, with which the rivers are 
absolutely packed in summer, 
forms the staple food-supply, al- 
though walrnses and seals are 
killed in considerable numbers in 
some winters. The most valuable 
product of the country is, how- 
ever, the fur of the sea-otter. 
The members of a tribe of un- 
certain affinity are stated to hunt 
these animals in narrow, decked 
canoes, not unlike those of Eskimo, 
and to kill them with a special 
kind of spear. Small quantities 
of rye, potatoes, and turnips are 
grown; and with the aid of the 
latter it is found possible to main- 
tain a few cattle. 

Although doubts have been 
expressed whether the Gihaks, of 
the district extending from the 
lower course of the Amur to the 
Sea of Okhotsk, are not allies of Ye ft 
the Caucasian Ainu, their physi- ret * | | 
oguomy and general appearance nee ea a Bae. 
aro decidedly Mongolian. The AN ESKIMO YOUTH. 
face, for instance, is broad and 
flat, with prominent check-bones, squat nose, thick lips, and small, somewhat oblique 
eyes, while the hair of the scalp, which is tied in a long quewe, without any cutting or 
shaving, is black and lank, although not very abundant. On the other hand, there 
is a greater development of hair on the face than is usual among people of Mongol 
stock. The bodily stature is low. 

The Giliaks, who are wholly pagan, were estimated some years ago at 5,000, and 
their neighbours and relatives the Golds are still less numerous. They are a wild 
people, living entirely without definite laws, and subsisting almost exclusively on salmon ; 
such flesh’ as may come in their way being reserved for special occasions. Not only 
is salmon their staple food, but the skin of this fish, when freed from its scales and 
hammered till supple, constitutes their summer clothing Both sexes dress almost alike: 
the chief garment being a smock, ornamented on the edges with small metal discs in 
the case of the women, and fastened round the waist in that of the men by a belt in 
which are carried the usual long metal pipe and flint and steel, together with a tobacco- 
pouch and other useful articles. Writing is unknown'and superstition is rampant. Fire, 
for instance, may not be brought into a house without producing bad luck; while in 
the case of an accident, such as falling into the water, the unfortunate victim is left 
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to himself, as having met with his 
fate from the gods. A belief in im- 
mortality exists: but, strange to say, 
on the death of a Giliak his soul is 
believed to enter the body of his 
favourite dog, from which it is sutse- 
quently exorcised by the shaman, the 
dog being then sacrificed. While 
among some Giliaks the corpses of 
the deceased are cremated and the 
ashes carefully preserved under 
wooden frames, in the case of other 
tribes it is the custom to wrap the 
body in cloth made of bark, and to 
place it for a period in the fork of 
a tree, after which it is committed 
to the earth. 


Il. ARCTIC AMERICA AND 
GREENLANI) 


At, geologically speaking, no very 
distant date there was a land-bridge 
across what is now Bering Strait, 
by means of which the ancestors of 
many North American mammals 
reached the New World, and it 
seems at first sight highly probable 
that man should have followed the 
same route, although he may have 
been independent of a land connec- 
From a Photo by R. N. Harley, M1.D., 1901, tion. On the other hand, it is a 
GR cee a aaarr ee ee gi mgs noteworthy circumstance that the 
Eskimo, or Esquimaux (said to be derived from the North American Indian Wiyus-hi- 
Mowok, i.e. eaters of raw flesh), occupy not only the whole of the Arctic fringe, but lke- 
wise the southern coasts of Greenland; and from this fact it has been suggested that 
in the case of this remarkable race the migration has been from Kurope by way of 
Iceland to Greenland, and so on to Amcrica. 

In America, Eskimo, or Innuit, extend from Northern Labrador to the northern 
side of Hudson Bay, and along the coasts and islands of the Arctic Ocean, seldom 
penetrating far inland, or leaving their sealing-grounds, where seals and walrus provide 
them with practically all the necessities of existence, including food, raiment, and weapons 
and tools. When not themselves attacked, they are a kindly and hospitable people, 
receiving Europeans with civility, and assisting them by all the means at their 
command; while the comparative comfort in which they manage to maintain them- 
selves amid their inhospitable surroundings and with their limited resources speaks 
volumes as to their strength of character and ingenuity. At all times they have main- 
tained a condition of armed neutrality with the Indians to the south, so that the race 
has remained pure and uncontaminated. 

In general appearance snd physiognomy Eskimo are strikingly like Chukchis and 
Koriaks, and as the mode of wearing the hair and the dress are of the same general 
type, there is little wonder that the older voyagers regarded all three nationalities as 
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identical. All show the long, lank black hair, the broad and flattened face, with 
sparsely developed beard, whiskers, and moustaches, characteristic of the Mongol type, 
as well as a more or less well-marked tendency to obliquity in the eyes. The great 
length and narrowness of the head forms a feature by which Eskimo are broadly 
distinguished from Koriaks and Chukchis; and since this feature attains 1ts maximum 
development in Greenland, it affords, to a certain extent, an argument in favour of the 
immigration of the race by the Bering Sea route. In stature Eskimo aro generally 
short, the average height of a number of men being about 5 ft. 4 in., while that of the 
women docs not exceed 5 ft. 

Although a coating of grease and dirt generally conceals its proper colour, the 
skin is naturally of a pale ochery brown tint; and is furthermore characterised by a 
peculiar oily feeling, whch has been compared to that of fat bacon. In the cheeks 
of the children and voung women a pronounced rosy tinge penetrates even the over- 
lying grease. Indeed, the young women are buxom and fresh-looking: but these 
attributes are soon lost, and in middle life the females can scarcely be described as 
aught but wrinkled aud bow-legged hags. The men generally cut their hair short in 
front, brushing it over the forehead; but among the women it is allowed to grow 
freely and hang in irregular wisps. 

Although intercourse with Europeans has tended to introduce certain modifications, 
the dress of the Eskimo was origin- 
ally of a very similar type through- 
out their domain; while there was 
also but little difference in the costume 
of the two sexes. The skins of seals, 
reindeer, polar bear, Arctic fox, and 
dog formed the chicf materials of 
which the garments were made; while 
they were sewn together by means 
of bone-needles and sinew-thread. 
The outer garment is a kind of smock, 
fitting tightly to the body, and fur- 
nished with a hood, which in the 
case of the women is of great capacity, 
in order to serve as a cradle. This 
amowt, as the female hood is called, 
was provided in Labrador with an 
appendage, or “ tail,” almost reaching 
to the ground; but this tail is now 
much shortened, as was always the 
casc in Greenland. The trousers, 
which may be either loose or tightly 
fitting, and in the women reach only 
to the knees, or a little below, are 
attached to neat sealskin boots, ad- 
mirably adapted to the country. 
Women ornament their trousers with 
trimmings made from the neck of 
the eider-duck or of embroidered 
leather; and their boots, which in 
Greenland are dyed bright colours, 


r 
From a Photo by It, N, Hawley, M.D., 1901, per Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. reach well up to the knees. ‘T'wo 
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the hair outside, and the 
other in the opposite style | 
—in the old days went to {i it 
form an Eskimo wardrobe. | 
Vests or shirts made of the 
skin and down of sea- 
birds, as well as socks of 
reindeer-fawn leather, are. 
however, sometimes worn 
while there aro also bird- 
skin coats, with the 
feathers outside. 

Water does not enter 
into the Eskimo toilet, and 
mothers are said to follow 
bear-fashion in licking their 
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ment, the women, as at 

Port Clarence, may havo a few tattooed lines on the chin; while some of the Eskimo to 
the south of the Mackenzie River, like their near relatives the Aleuts, of the Aleutian 
Tslands, wear a large bone dise in the lower lip. Farther north, where such a disc could 
not be worn, two smaller discs, one at each corner of the mouth, replace the large plate. 
Stone or glass may be substituted for bone as the material for these discs. 

The coast Eskimo originally subsisted almost entirely on the flesh of fish, seals, 
walruses, and an occasional whale; the only vegetable food being a few borries, roots, 
and seaweeds. Two pounds of flesh and blubber and a pound and a half of fish, together 
with a certain amount of shellfish, berries, seaweed, etc., is an average daily allowance, 
even for a civilised East Greenland Kiskimo ; but when food is abandaut the ordinary 
Eskuno will think nothing of goiging ten ora dozen pounds of meat and blubber. When 
frozen, flesh is usnally eaten raw, but when fresh it may be boiled before consumption; 
while blood and chyle (half-digested food from the stomach of the reindeer) are relished. 
In the interior, where they come in contact with the Athapascan Indians, the Eskimo, 
on the other hand, are mainly hunters, living largely on the flesh of the caribou, or 
reindcer, musk-ox, and wild sheep. In consequence of this better diet, the Nauloks, as 
these fmland Eastern Eskimo are called, are by far the finest and tallest representatives 
of their race. 

Eskimo have both summer and winter dwellings; the summer thaw rendering the 
wiuter huts absolutely uninhabitable, owing to the liberated filth and the ‘accompanying 
stench; while an easily movable dwelling is likewise more convenient in summer for 
fishing and hunting purposes. In the old days the winter huts in districts where timber 
or whales’ bones were scarce were invariably built of ice or of snow, with ice for 
windows; but in Groenland this style of building has long since been abandoned, 
although it is still practised, we believe, in parts of America. 

In Greenland the winter dwellings, or iglus, are partially underground huts, with 
walls built of stones and sods, while the roof is of turf overlying driftwood. They are 
admirable dwellings for the country, and are both heated and lighted by oil-lamps. It 
is true that the small windows, which are covered with membrane made from the 
intestines of seals, do not admit much light; but then there is little light of any sort 
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during the seasons they are most in use, and the longer days are mostly spent out of 
doors. Sometimes the long-suffering dogs are allowed to sleep in the entrance tunnel, 
but in many cases they have to brave the rigours of an Arctic winter without shelter 
of any description. In Greenland two or three families may occupy one hut, but this 
is not the case in Arctic America. 

In winter seals are captured by patiently watching the holes in the ice where 
they come up to breathe—ternbly cold work, no doubt, but still the Eskimo endures 
it, and when the unsuspecting seal pops up its head, promptly transfixes the creature 
with a spear. In summer, on the other hand, sealing is carried on in the light decked 
canoe, or kwyah, which is a shuttle-shaped vessel covered with hairless sealskin stretched 
over a framework of wood or whalebone, and constructed to carry a single occupant. 
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The ktyak is propelled by a double paddle, and is thoroughly seaworthy, and capable 
of carrying about a couple of hundredweight in addition to the occupant. 

Seals are speared by means of a harpoon fitted with a cord and bladder. The kayak 
is, however, by no means the only Eskimo vessel, for there 1s the large flat-bottomed 
umiuk, or women’s boat, some of the largest of which will carry as much as three tons. 
These family boats are employed in transporting the tribe from one station to another, 
or for large fishing expeditions. 

Harpoons and lances are the most important weapons, the former being discharged 
from special “throwers.” In the old days the blades of both were made from carefully 
chipped flakes of black stone, but with European imtercourse iron has largely come into 
use. Bird-spears, with a bladder at the base and barbs along the sides of the shaft 
as well,as at the tip, together with small bows and arrows, are also included in the 


armoury. s | 
In addition there are throwing-strings made of sinews weighted with balls of walrus- 
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Stone chisels or adzes and chipped flint skin-scrapers mounted in handles of 


walrus-ivory form some of their most interesting implements, since these, together with 
“arrow-straighteners,” in the shape of perforated bone rods, present a remarkably 


close resemblance to those used by the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe. 


Not that 


this resemblance can be taken as a definite indication of affinity between the latter 
and the Eskimo, since it is more probable that these types of implements were widely 
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spread in early days. 

A similar relation to  prchistoric 
European man is displayed by the Eskimo 
in the matter of artistic designs, such as 
the carving of models of animals in ivory, 
bone, or reindeer-antler, or the incision 
of rude but truthful portraits of the 
same on fragments of bone, ivory, or 
stone. A favourite type in the case of 
sculpture is the head of a seal or rein- 
deer, but sometimes the entire animal 
is represented in sculpture, as it almost 
invariably is in the case of incised por- 
traits. Neatly carved buttons or clasps 
of walrus-ivory are employed for fastening 
together the thong. of hide straps used 
for carrying game and other belongings; 
while carved ivory coronets or tiaras, as 
well as combs, are made for the adorn- 
ment or use of the female members of 
the community. 

To descant further on the manufac- 
tures and home life of the Eskimo is, 
however, impossible within our allotted 
space, and it must accordingly suffice to 
say that whereas in old days marriages 
were always preceded by the capture of 
the bride from the home of her father, 
they are now arranged by the Christian 
missionaries, who have succecded in con- 
verting the great majority of the formerly 
pagan Eskimo. It may be added that 
modifications have also been made in 
the old funeral customs; and also that 
the national songs and dances with which 
these peaceful children of nature used to 
amuse themselves at festivals have like- 
wise been abolished. Perhaps this is to 
be regretted; but few will grieve that 
the old fashion of salutation by rubbing 
noses together has also become as extinct 
as the dodo. 

R. LypEkkKeEk. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
NORTH AMERICA 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


LTHOUGH the white inhabitants of the United States now lay claim to the 
designation “ Americans,” this title, according to Professor Jules Marcon, belongs 
of right to an indigenous tribe which inhabits, or inhabited, a mountain range 

in what we now call Central America, this Sierru Amerrique being situated between 
Lake Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast. It is true that the name “ America” has beon 
stated to have been derived from the Christian name of Vespucci, a Florentine merchant 
in Sybilia (Seville), who lived in the latter part of the fifteenth and the earlier years of 
the sixteenth century, and claimed the discovery of the New World. Professor Marcou, in 
a paper on the origin of the name “ America” (published at Washington in the Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1888), states, however, that Vespucci’s original Christian 
name was Amerigho, and that 
the spelling was only altered to 
Amerrigo after the christening of 
the Now World in his honour at 
St. Die in the’ year 1507. It is 
certain, indeed, that Vespucci did 
not discover the New World, and 
equally certain that ‘“ Amerrique ” 
is an indigenous name. 

On the other hand, Columbus 
landed in 1602 in Central America 
at Cariii and Carambaru, where 
he met natives with mirrors of 
gold round their necks. The 
localities in question are so near 
the country now occupied by the 
Amerrique tribe and the Sierra 
Amerrique, that, in the opinion 
of the writer above named, it is 
practically certain that Columbus 
heard the name “ Amerrique,” and 
used it'on his return to Europe 
to designate some of the native 
tribes and a country rich in the 
gold of which he was in search. 

Clearly, then, if the foregoing 
inferences are trustworthy, the 
name “American,” if it is to be [xa 
used in a sense wider than its Photo per Dr, BR. Wi Shufeldt, 
original signification, belongs by AN ALGONQUIN INDIAN. 
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right to the aborigines of the New World rather than to the white races who have 
taken possession of the inheritance of the former. By a strange perversion of names 
the aborigines of the New World are, however—unless when called ‘ red-skins’’—almost 
invariably spoken of as “Indians”; a term which properly belongs, of course, to the 
inhabitants of the Indian peninsula, although these latter are practically never so 
designated. Totally erroneous as are the applications of the terms “American” and 
“Indian,” to attempt to change them would, of course, not only entail confusion, but 
would likewise be absolutely futile; and we must, therefore, accept the former as the 
designation of the white races of the United States, and the latter, with various local 
prefixes, as the title of the survivors of the aborigines by whom the entire continent 

was populated at the time of its discovery by Columbus 
How complete has been the conquest of the New World by the Caucasian races 
may be inferred from the statement that, at the present day, no less than about five- 
sixths of the total population of America are composed of whites and half-castes; while 
of the remaining one-sixth only one moiety is represented by indigenous races, the 
other consisting of African Negroes. In fact, the total number of American Indians 
existing at the present day, from the Hudson Bay territory in the far north to Tierra 
del Fuego m the extreme south, 1s estimated only at about 10,000,000. This insignifi- 
cant minolity properly forms, however, the exclusive subject of the present and following 
sae chapters, since from the ethnological and 
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devoted at the outset to the modern domin- 
ating population of the New World. Here, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy circumstance 
is the ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon and 
German races in the northern half of the 
continent, and of Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the central and southern moiety. Nine- 
tenths of the population of the United States 
are stated to be derived from Enghsh, Scotch, 
Trish, German, and Scandinavian aucestry, 
the comminghng of which has produced the 
well-known and unmistakable modern Ameri- 
can type. Canada, on the other hand, 
possesses a white population of which about 
one-third is of French, while the other two- 
thirds are of English origin. When, how- 
ever, Mexico is reached, we come to the 
dominion of the Latin races, who were the 
original chicf colonists of the whole of 
the remainder of the New World. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that much 
greater intercourse has taken place between 
er ere ee the invaders and the indigenous population 
Fhoto per Dr Re W Bhuyeldt. in the southern half of the country than 

AN ALGONQUIN IN FULL DRESS. is the case in the north, with the result 
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that half-breeds are much more common in 
the latter than in the former area. It is, 
however, not only with the indigenous races 
that intercourse on the part of the white 
colonists has taken place in South and Centra! 
America and the West Indies. On the con- 
trary, the imported Negro population has con- 
tributed largely to the fusion of races, with 
the result that in Mexico, the West Indices, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil, where white, 
black, and “red” races have been most thickly 
mingled, we find a vast population of half- 
breeds and their descendants. In Brazil the 
Portuguese form the dominant foreign type, 
in Argentina Spaniards and Italians aro to 
the fore, while elsewhere Spaniards claim the 
predominance. 

The Negro element in the population of 
the New World, which is most prevalent in 
the southern United States, the West Indies, 
and the north and eastern coast of South 
America as far down as Mio de Janeiro, is due, 
it is almost unnecessary to mention, to the 
unportation of slaves from the West Coast of 
Africa, and more especially Guinea, duiing a 
period of more than three centuries. In 
Hayti and San Domingo the descendants of 
the emancipated slaves have succeeded in 
establishing two republics of their own, but 
elsewhere they are more or less completely 

| under the subjugation of the white races. 
EO eae Southwards of the Arctic zone occupied 
AN ALGONQVIN BRAVE, 

by the Eskimo and the allied Aleuts, who 

have been described in an earlier chapter, the whole of the American continent, from 

British Columbia, Vancouver, Newfoundland, and the interior of Alaska in the north, to 

Southern Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego in the south, were peopled at the time of the 

arrival of Columbus by Indians, who in the north, and again in most of the south, 

were living as savages in more or less temporary abodes, but in Arizona, New Mexico, 

Mexico, Peru, and other of the more central districts, inhabited fixed dwellings, which 

in some cases formed large, populous cities, whose citizens had acquired many of the 
arts and habits of civilised communities. 

With the advent of the white man the native population has, however, as is usual 
in such cases, tended to disappear more or less completely; and by this time would 
have entirely ceased to exist in many areas where a remnant still remains, had it not 
been for special protection accorded by the superior races, who have established native 
reservations. In some cases, indeed, the supersession of the indigenous by the invading 
races was rapid and completé, accompanied by vast bloodshed and hideous cruelties, 
brought about for the most part by the lust of gold. The ancient Aztec, Maya, and 
Peruvian civilisations were, for instance, practically wiped out at one fell swoop by 
the Spanish conquistadores. Ingother cases, as with the inhabitants of Santa Barbara 
and the adjacent islands on the Californian coast, ill-judged restrictions and regulations 
imiposed by the early missionaries Jed to the more gradual extinction of the native 
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inhabitants; while in many districts in South and Central America the aborigines 
became gradually amalgamated with the immigrant Latin races from Europe, thus 
giving rise to the exceedingly mixed population of these areas at the present day. In 
the West Indies, on the other hand, the original inhabitants have been displaced by 
Negroes from West Africa. 

In the greater part of North America, where the inhabitants originally formed 
communities which, although to a very considerable extent stationary, yet were in a 
condition analogous to that of nomad tribes in other parts of the world, the natives of 
the interior were for a long period more or less completely undisturbed by the European 
invasion of the eastern side of the continent. Moreover, except in the case of the 
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French Canadians, a sharp line of demarcation between the white and red races has 
beon maintained throughout this area. Gradually, however, the Indians have been 
driven farther and farther back by the advance of civilisation, till they are now for 
tho most part restricted to the above-mentioned reservations, where they are maintained, 
under special treaties, by the United States and Canadian Governments. 

No sketch, howover crude and imperfect, of the past history of the American 
aborigines can fail to take notice of one very important factor—namely, the introduction 
of the horse into the New World. It has, indeed, been suggested that in certain parts 
of South America horses of a genus and species different trom the horse of Europe 
still survived at the date of the Spanish conquest; but modern expert zoological opinion 
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is against this theory. Be this theory true or false, it is certain that in North America 
horses were introduced only with the European invasion; and that, when once well 
established in the country, they rapidly became an integral part of the life of the native 
Indian. Indeed, such accomplished horsemen did the Indians become, and so essential 
were horses to their very existence and their mode of fighting, that it is hard to 
conceive of the Indian apart from his horse. 

Brief reference must also be made to another animal—this time by disappearance, 
and not by introduction—which has exerted an important influence on the fate of 
the Indians of the North American prairies; namely, the American bison, or miscalled 
buffalo. The practical extermination of this noble ruminant shortly after the completion 
of the Union Pacific Railroad led to the retirement of thousands of Indians, who had 
previously been dependent upon its flesh and hides for their very existence. 

In every way unsuited to the restraints and trammels of civilised life, and displaying 
a marked inaptitude for agricultural pursuits, the “red man,’ even within his reserves, 
is steadily diminishing in numbers; and there is every prospect of his ultimate dis- 
appearance. The Rev. J. O. Dorsay has, however, recorded that in some districts of 
the western States there has been a tendency for the red population to become absorbed 
in the white element; but this absorption has in all cases come to pass by tho natives 
ceasing to be Indians and becoming members of civilised society. “In Minnesota,” 
for instance, “all persons of mixed blood—that is, of white and Indian descent—are 
recognised as citizens. The same is truo in other States; and the privilege is extended 
to those who are not mixed bloods. Also, under present homestead laws, Indians are 
becoming citizons by going off their reserves.” 

Leaving out of consideration the Arctic Eskimo and Alcuts, the one remarkable feature 
in connection with American Indians is their adherence to a single general racial type; 
the most striking instance of this being displayed 
by the similarity existing between skulls brought 
from areas so widely sundered as Vancouver, Peru, 
and Patagonia—a similarity so great that it is in 
many instances impossible to distinguish between 
them. Still, in minor details many of the tribes 
from various parts of the continent differ from 
one another to a more or less marked extent. 

Despite this conformity to one general struc- 
tural type, it has, however, been suggested that 
American Indians do not form a single ethno- 
logical unit; but that many of the nationalities, 
especially in the southern half of the continent, 
aro the descendants of immigrants from Japan, 
China, Polynesia, and elsewhere. As Professor 
J. Deniker well observes, all these theories are, 
however, based on a confusion of time and space. 
“Tt may without difficulty,” he writes, “be con- 
ceded that occasional Chinese and Japanese junks 
may have been driven towards America, although 
the existence of this continent remained unknown 
both to China and Japan till quite recent times. 
We know positively that the Northmen visited 
.. aoe the shores of North America long before 
rH 7 ait ae Christopher Columbus; and there is reason to 
Pina t-C4: Bimaetnek, Wiansoa, Ud suppose that the Polynesians, who are excellent 
| THE GON OF A SIOUX CHIEF. navigators, may have ventured, urged forward by 
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currents, as far as the 
South American coast. 
But all these occurrences 
would be too recent, and 
such migrations would be, 
in fact, both too insignifi- 
cant and too isolated for 
the peopling of a vast 
continent.” 

It may be accepted, 
then, as a fact that the 
original pure-bred Ameri- 
can Indians from the 
Eskimo fronticr in the 
north to the Straits of 
Magellan and Tierra del 
Fuego in the south, form 
but one racial type, modi- 
fied to a certain minor 
degree by local influences 
and habits. The next ques- 
tion is whether their an- 
cestors originated in the 
western hemisphere, or 
were linmigrants at an 
early date from the Old 
World. To this question 
in the mind of every evo- 
lutionist—and to-day we 
are practically all evolu- 
tionists—there is but one 
reply. On the evolution 
hypothesis man and the = ee 
man-like apes must be the Photo per In. R. W. shufildt, 
descendants of a single 
ancestral stock; and since 
we have no evidence that man-like apes ever existed in the New World, it is an 
obvious and apparently incontrovertible inference that the aborigines of America 
originally came from the eastern hemisphere. 

When they came and by what route they travelled are, however, questions much 
less easy to answer; although from the evidence of prehistoric remains it is quite clear 
that man’s first advent in the New World was at a date relatively remote. As to his 
route, it is practically certain that the larger mammals, like the bison and the wapiti 
deer, reached North America at an epoch when Siberia was connected by land with 
Alaska by way of what is now Boring Strait; and if the climate admitted of the 
migration of these large quadrupeds, there is no valid reason why man himself should 
not have traversed the same land-route. This view of the arrival of man in North 
America by way of Bering Strait receives strong support from the fact that the nearest 
relatives of the American Indians are the Mongoloid races of North-eastern Asia. From 
the discovery in Argentina and Brazil of skulls belonging to both the round and the 
long type (see Introductory Chapter), it has, however, been suggested that there was 
an early double emigration from the Old World to the New; namely, one migration 
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of round-headed Mongols by way 
of Bering Strait, and a second, 
perhaps somewhat earlier, incur- 
sion of a long-headed European 
stock by way of Greenland. 

Whichever route (or routes) 
he may have taken, man, when 
he once obtained a footing in the 
American continent, appears to 
have become completely isolated 
(save for the possible occasional 
visitations above mentioned) from 
the rest of the world (being 
hemmed in by the hostile Eskimo 
tribes to the north, and elsewhere 
restricted by the ocean), till the 
great white immigration from 
Europe. With this long isolation, 
the marvel is not that the Ameri- 
can Indian should present so 
many differences from the typical 
Mongolian stock, but rather that 
he should have preserved so many 
resemblances thercto. 

As regards physical character- 
istics, there are four chicf features 
in which the American Indian 
conforms to the Mongolian type; 
namely, the general colour of his 

P| aes ig skin, the long and lank black 
Photo per Di, NR. W. Shufelut hair of the scalp, the slight 
steep ean aet development of moustaches and 
beard on the faces of the men, 
and the more or less decided prominence of the cheek-bones, which in many instances 
communicates in greater or less degree a distinct Mongoloid flatness to the face. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that the prominent cheek-bones and consequent tendency 
to flatness of face are much more marked in North American than in South American 
Indians; a circumstance entirely in harmony with an immigration from North-eastern 
Asia, and one precisely paralleled among quadrupeds, for we find many of the North 
American deer closely allied to Old World types, whereas their southern representa- 
tives, which have had much farther to travel, are widely different. 

In respect to colour, the common title of “red-skins” has been said to be an 
incorrect statement of the true state of the case. Professor Deniker, for example, writes 
as follows: “It must be borne in mind that there exists but a single character common 
to these American races—that is, the colour of the skin, which is yellow. This appears 
to conflict with the current opinion that the Americans are a red race, and yet it is 
the statement of a fact. None of the tribes of the New World have a red skin, dnless 
they are painted, which is often the case. Even the reddish complexion of ' ths skin, 
similar, for example, to that of the Ethiopians, is met with only among half-breeds. 
All the populations of America exhibit various shades of yellow colouring; these shades 
may vary from dark brownish yellow to pale olive-yellow.” As this statement is 
confirmed by the local observations of several travellers both in North and South 
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America, its general truth must apparently be accepted. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the bust of a Macnsi youth in the Natural History Museum, London, executed by 
an English lady and stated to be coloured to nature, is distinctly red; and as the 
Macusi Indians are in the habit of making frequent ablutions, it can scarcely be 
supposed that their distinctly red skins are due to painting. 

In their prominent and frequently convex noses, and also in the absence of 
obliquity in the eyes, American Indians have departed widely from the Mongol type; 
and it is also noteworthy that in some parts of South America, at any rate, the 
lankness and straightness of the hair have likewise been lost. 

A peculiar characteristic of American Indians is the striking similarity in the 
physiognomy of the two sexes, the resemblance being so marked that the inexperienced, 
when shown a series of photograplis of faces, are unable to distinguish the men from 
the women. For the most part, this similarity is attributable to the fashion of 
wearing the hair long and pendent in both sexes, and to the more or less complete 
absence of moustaches and beards in the men. This feature, again, is more marked 
in the north than in the south, some of the Mexican Indians having, for example, 
small but decided black moustaches. 

As regards other physical features in those tribes in which the prominence of the 
check-bones is not specially noticeable, the general cast of physiognomy is often not far 
removed from the Caucasian type. The forehead is retreating, and marked by distinct 
brow-ridges, which attain their greatest development in certain skulls from Patagonia. 
The eyes, almost invariably black in colour, are small and rather deep-set, while in 
form they are round, without distinct trace of obliquity in their setting. The limbs 
present no distinctive differences 
from the Caucasian type. As a 
rule, American Indians are of tall 
stature, the average being given 
at from 5 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 10 in ; 
but in some districts of both 
North and South America 6 ft., 
or even more, is reached; while 
on the plateau of Peru, as well 
as in Alaska and Tierra del Fuego, 
the height sinks to less than 
563 ft. The characters of the 
skull do not enter into the scheme 
| of the present work; but it may 
Be vuee be mentioned that both long- 
| | headed and round-headed types of 
Americans are met with in each 
division of the continent. These, 
as already mentioned, have been 
taken to indicate different sources 
of origin from the Old World; but 
it may be questioned whether this 
view has sufficient evidence for its 
support. 

Summing up their general 
characteristics, American Indians, 
Ne, m as a whole, may be described as 
ufelelt tawny yellow or yellowish brown 

A 810UX INDIAN. beardless people, gonerally with 
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lank black hair, and without the 
oblique eyes, broad and flat faces, 
or small and concave noses of 
the Mongols. Obviously they have 
no affinity with the Negro branch 
of mankind; while the character 
of the hair and the absence of a 
beard separate them widely from 
the Caucasian branch. On the 
other hand, in the nature of the 
hair and their smooth faces they 
show a distinct approximation to 
the Mongol type. From the truo 
Mongols they are, however, at 
once distinguished by the retreat- 
ing forehead and the strongly 
developed brow-ridges, as well as 
by the general cast of feature, 
especially the usual absence of 
obliquity in the setting of the eyes, 
and the bold development of the 
nose. As a rule the latter featuro 
is of what is known as the busyué 
shape—that is to say, its profile 
is formed by two straight lines 
diverging at an obtuse angle from 
the bridge. It should be mentioned 
that occasionally American Indians 
are seen with more or less distinct 
traces of the characteristic 
“Mongol fold” above the eyes, Photo per Dr. Ry W, Shufeldt. 

which are themselves contracted BAROLO UARE OA RE ee 

and oblique. 

With regard to Mongol resemblances even in South American Indians, the remark 
by such an experienced anthropologist as the late Sir William Flower, that no 
ethnologist can see a group of Botocudos from Brazil, or natives of Tierra del Fuego, 
without being struck by their Asiatic cast of countenance, is worth quotation. Somewhat 
curiously, both Chinese and the majority of American Indians are in the habit of 
plucking out the comparatively few hairs that make their appearance on their countenances. 
In the majority of North American Indians, as well as in the Jivaro tribe of Ecuador, 
who are in the habit of drying the skin of the heads of their departed relations to 
form diminutive mummies, the hair is allowed to grow to its full length; but in many 
South American tribes, such as the Tupis of Brazil, it is cut short, thereby com- 
municating a more European appearance to the countenance. 

Apart from Eskimo and Aleuts, the indigenous races of America may be primarily 
divided into North Americans, Mexicans and Central Americans, South American Indians, 
and Patagonians, Pampeans, and Fuegians. These main divisions will be referred to 
in turn in the sequel; but it will be found convenient to assign a special place to 
the so-called Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, as typified by the Moki (or 
Moqui), on account of their peculiar mode of life and curious customs. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that the number of tribes, or “ families,” 
ig 80 great, and the customs of many of these are so varied and so interesting, that to give 
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anything like an adequate account of the 
whole subject a work of the bulk of the two 
complete volumes of Living Races would be 
none too large. In the space available only 
some of the more important family groups 
can be even mentioned; while as regards 
character, customs, and mode of life gener- 
ally, reference to some of the more prominent 
and striking points is all that can be at- 
tempted. 

In the opinion of the cthnologists of 
the United States, and more especially Major 
J. W. Powell, the aborigines of America 
may be classified more satisfactorily by 
language-characters than by physical features; 
and this linguistic classification is the basis 
of the ethnographic map of North America 
on page 671. To discuss the nature of 
the linguistic differences between the various 
families, and the much-disputed question as 
to whether the host of languages are all 
traceable to a common stock or are origin- 
ally diverse, would clearly be out of place 
in a work of the present nature. It must 
accordingly suffice to state here that all 
these languages belong to what is technically 
called the polysynthetic type; and that the 
total number of distinct indigenous lan- 
guages (exclusive of local dialects) in America 
certainly exceeds one hundred. Even in 
North America, exclusive of Mexico, no less 
than fifty-nine of such languages are recog- 
nised by Major Powell. It has, however, 
been pointed out as a curious circumstance 
that of these fifty-nine North American 
linguistic families, no less than forty are 
aggregated on the Pacific coast to the west- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, where cach 
occupies an extremely limited area. Between 
the other nincteon the whole of the rest of 
the continent north of Mexico is divided, so 
that most of these occupy very extensive 
areas. To a certain extent the same holds 
good for Northern South America, where the 
comparatively narrow strip of country west 
of the Andes is the home of a vast number 
of language-families, whereas in the great 
plains to the eastward of that chain some 
of the languages are spoken over a large 
area. 

In addition to this linguistic classifica- 
tion, Professor Deniker is of opinion that 
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the natives of North America may also be divided into groups according to their 
geographical distribution; such groups being distinguishable, at least to a certain 
extent, by physical characteristics. As this classification has, at all events, the merit 
of convenience, it will be followed here. Before proceeding to notice the more im- 
portant families in these different arcas, a word is advisable with regard to the names 
adopted for the various groups in Major Powell’s linguistic classification. In all cases 
these group-names have been formed by giving an adjectival termination to the title 
of one of the best-known tribes. Iroquois, for instance, becomes Iroquoian; Shoshones, 
Shoshonean; and Sioux, Siouan. It is not, perhaps, an altogether satisfactory or ideal 
method, as it tends to obscure well-known and familiar names; but as the practice 


is now generally adopted by anthropologists, it is followed, at least to a certain 
extent, in the present avcount. 


THE ARCTIC SLOPE 


Tue Indians inhabiting the conntry drained into the Arctic Ocean and Bering Sea by the 
Yukon and Mackenzie Rivers all belong to the great Athapascan family, typified by the 
Athapasca tribe, who take their title from the lake of the same name. This family 
once occupied almost the whole of British Columbia and Alaska, and extended southwards 
to just above 50° N. Jat. on the western side of the continent, although cut off from 
the Pacific sca-board by a number of small families. Among the best-known tribes in the 
typical Athapascan’ areca 

are the Kenai of Alaska, 
and the Chippewyans, 

between Jiudson Bay 

and the Rocky Mountains. 

To the Athapascan group : 
also belong the numerous Oras 
Tinné clans between Ilud- a R*: 
son Bay and the Rocky | 
Mountains, and the 
Takullies to the west of 
the latter. Athapascans 
are Indians of medium 
height, with skulls neither 
markedly long nor 
markedly broad. They 
are great hunters, and in 
summer travel long dis- 
tances in their birch-bark 
canoes; while in winter 
they traverse the vast 
forest-region which forms 
their home*on snow-shoes 
in search of fur-bearing 
animals, of which they 
trap enormous numbers. 
The Athapascan family 
has, however, spread itself 
southward along the Pacific | : : ; 
sea~board, a few small Photo pei Dr, R. W. Shufeldt, 
areas which it has colonised A SLOUX SQUAW ON THE PRAIRIK 
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being met with near the coast between lat. 50° and lat. 356°; still farther south a 
very large Athapascan tract is encountered. Here dwell the Western Athapascans, 
or Hupas, of the south of Oregon and the north of California, who, while differing but 
little in physical features from their cousins of the north, have yet acquired tho general 
characteristics of Californians. 

The Southern Athapascans include the Navajos, or Nodehs, and Apaches, who have 
wrested from the round-headed Pueblo Indians (Zuni and Moki) of Arizona and New 
Mexico the open country which originally belonged to the latter. Taller than their 
northern cousins, they are also distinctly round-headed, a characteristic they have 
doubtless derived from mingling with the conquered Zuiis and Mokis, from whom, 
however, they are markedly different in their general mode of life and customs. 
Agriculture is their chief pursuit, although they are at the same time prone to fighting 
and robbing. 

A few Athapascans have reached Mexico. Although occupying a much smaller 
territory than their northern kinsmen, the Navajos and Apaches are much more 
numerous than the former, their numbers being estimated a few years ago at no less 
than 23,500, against 8,500 Northern Athapascans, and only 900 Hupas, as the Athapascans 
of the Pacific coast are called. The Navajos are celebrated for what is known as the 
“ Navajo ceremonial.” 

The following notes on the customs of the Tahl-tan Indians—a subdivision of the 
Tinné tribe—have been kindly communicated to the publishers by Mr. Harold O’Donnell, 
who derived his information from traders and half-breeds living in the district: 

‘“‘ Among these Indians the inheritance 
of property is through the mother exclu- 
sively, and the father is not considered re- 
lated by blood. At his death her children 
inherit none of his property, which all 
goes to the relatives on his mother’s 
side. The tribe is divided into two castes, 
Bears and Birds. A man who is a Bear 
must marry a Bird woman, and his chil- 
dren are Birds; but the Bears, his 
mother’s people, get the property. The 
easy } right to hunting-grounds is inherited ; 
a | ar | a Bear marrying a Bird may go into 

“ae” i eh ka i the hunting-ground of the family of 
 %S LWe ek weet 2 Birds into which he has married, or keep 
+ ag ¥ by i a’ ** P to the grounds inherited from his Bird 

mother; but his children by his Bird wife 
cannot enter his Bear hunting-grounds; 
his children being Birds, both male and 
female, through their Bird-mother, must 
marry a Bear. 

“A man’s female children are his 
absolute property, and he can sell them 
to whom he pleases without consulting. 
their feelings. Sometimes he is paid by 
instalments, and if these are not paid, 
he can take his daughter back with all 
| her children. If, however, the husband 
Photo jér Dr, H.W’. Shufeldt, pays for his wife in full, the vendor is 

AXOTHER STOUX BQUAW. held strictly to the bargain, in respect of 
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supplying a wife, and should the first 
die, and he have any more eligible 
daughters, one of these must take her 
place, and without any additional com- 
pulsory payment. A man of fifty may 
buy a young wife of fifteen and pay for 
her in full. Should she, however, die in 
ten years, then another sister, if there is 
one unmarried, must take her place ac- 
cording to their laws. 

“A chief’s son has no right to his 
father’s title, or any claim to rule by 
virtue of his being the chief's son, 
although the tribe may choose him as 
their chief; a chief’s brother (half or full) 
is the legal heir, but it must be sanc- 
tioned by a majority of the tribe.” 


THE ATLANTIC SLOPE 


Accorpine to Professor Deniker’s classi- 
fication, the next groups for consideration 
are the families occupying the great 
tract of country sloping from the Rocky 
| Mountains to the Atlantic. By far the 
Photo per Dr. Re W. Shufelut. largest tract in this area is occupied 
A SIOUX CHIEF. by the great Algonquian family, taking 
its title from the Algonquin, orAlgonkin, 
tribe. The Algonquian country extends from the southern Athapascan frontier and the 
southern shore of Hudson Bay right away to the Atlantic, along which it extends 
(with the inclusion of a few patches occupied by Iroquoians and Siouans) to Illinois and 
Kentucky; stretching superiorly across about five-sixths of the total breadth of the 
continent, and in its lower extension about one-third of the same. Tho Algonquians 
wear mocassins of the same type as those of the Athapascans; and, as will be noticed 
later, they tattoo and colour the face and body in a similar manner. Such an excellent 
summary of the tribes forming this linguistic family has been given by Professor 
Deniker, that it may be quoted in full. 

“The original home of the Algonquians,” writes the professor, ‘‘was the region 
round IIudson Bay, where the Cree tribe, which speaks the purest Algonquian language, 
still exists. Leaving this region, they spread as far as the Atlantic, the Mississippi, 
and the Alleghany Mountains, driving back the Dakotas into the prairies of the right 
bank of the Mississippi. The Abnakis of Lower Canada, the Micmacs of Acadia and 
Newfoundland, the Leni-Lenapé of the Delaware, who fought so valiantly against the 
European immigrants; the Mohicans, idealised by Fenimore Cooper; the warlike 
Shawnees, the Ojibwas or Chippewas, who, together with the Lenapé, are alone among 
the red-skins in possessing a rudimentary writing; the Ottawas, the Blackfeet, the 
Cheyennes, and many other tribes belonged to the great Algonquian people. It has 
left traces of its existence in the [prehistoric] ‘mounds,’ as well as in a great number 
of the geographical names of the region it formerly occupied. It is estimated that at 
the present day [1900] there are pot more than 96,000 Algonquians, of whom two- 
thirds inhabit Canada. The most numerous tribe is that of the Chippewas (31,000), 
while the ‘last’ of the Mohicans were only 121 in the census of 1800... . 
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“At the time when the Algonquians held a large part of Canada and the United 
States, an isolated portion of their territory was held by Iroquoians around Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, as well as the lower St. Lawrence. The Iroquoians, sprung from the 
sain common stock as the Cherokis, the ancient mound-huilders of the Ohio basin, 
have dwindled down to a few thousand families [this term is here used in its ordinary 
acceptation, and not as signifying a linguistic stock] in the uppor valley of the 
Tennessee. They are divided into Hurons (between Lakes Ontario and Huron) and 
Iroquois, or Iroquoians properly so-called. The latter formerly comprised five nations— 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onandagas, Senecas, and Cayugas—united into a democratic confederacy 
by the famous chief Hiawatha, of whom Longfellow has sung. At a later date the 
Tuscaroras, who dwelt farther to the south-west in Virginia, were admitted to the 
confederacy.” Constant wars have decimated the Iroquoians, who in 1890 numbered 
only about 43,000, of whom some 9,000 were domiciled in Canada. It may be added 
that the Montagnais (Mountaineer) Indians, of the French Canadians, are an Algonquian 
tribe inhabiting Labrador. 

Next on tho list comes the Muskhogean linguistic group, or “family,” taking its 
name from the Muskhogee, or Muskhogis, aud occupying a comparatively small 
territory on the east side of the lower course of the Mississippi, sonth of the 
Algonquian boundary, and abutting by a narrow zono on the Atlantic, and by a 
much larger one on the eastern half of the 
sult of Mexico, thus covering southern Tennes- | 
see, Massissippi, » Alabama, and Georgia. In 
addition to the Muskhogis, or Creeks, and 
Apalachis, this group may be taken to include 
the Choctaws and Chicasaws, to whom may be 
added the Seminoles, formerly inhabiting the 
Florida peninsula. The Natchez, represented 
a few years ago only by a score or so of 
individuals dwelling amid the Creeks and 
Cherokis, may perhaps be included in this group; 
a> may also the Atacapas, reduced some years 
ago to a still smaller remnant on the sea-boaid 
of southern Louisiana, although this latter tribe 
has been regarded as representing a linguistic 
group (the Atacapan) by itself. In 1830 the 
number of Choctaws was given as just under 
10,000, that of the Chicasaws a little short of 
4000, of Creeks rather more than 9,000, and of 
Seminoles a little over 2,600. Of pure-bied 
Apalachis only a miserable remnaut of three 
women survived in 1886, so that the race must 
have long since died out. 

The subtropical climate of Muskhogean 
territory is favourable to the growth of rice, 
sugar, tobacco, etc.; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to learn, as we do from an account dating 
so far back as 1540, that its ancient inhabitants 
were excellent husbandmen, somewhat advanced 
in civilisation, and therefore widely different 
from the savage and wandering Athapascans of ; 
the Arctic slope. They wore garments of a pecu- A NORTH AMERICAN CHYRN, WITH FHATHED 
liar and characteristic texture; and though, like HEAD-DRESS, 97 


see 
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the Algonquians, they painted their faces and bodies, they did not tattoo. Gold was 
the only metal with which they were acquainted; and picture-writing their only form 
of documents. 

A famous group is that of the Siouan, typified by the Sioux, a name said to be 
corrupted from the Algonquin word nadowe-sei-wag, meaning the ‘“snake-like-ones,” and 
thus the enemics, Dakota is perhaps a better-known name, generally used as equivalent 
to Sioux. Seemingly the original homo of the Siouan group was a comparatively small 
strip of country in North Carolina and Virginia, in the Alleghanies, whence these 
people were in all probability driven by the Algonquians, to find a new and larger 
domain in the boundless prairies west of the Mississippi, where they became expert 
hunters of the bison, which, till the date of its extermination, supplied practically all 
their wants. This forced migration must, however, have taken place long prior to the 
discovery of America by Columbus, at which date the Siouans occupied the whole tract 
of country extending from the Mississippi and the Arkansas River in the south-east and 
south nearly to the Saskatchewan in the north, and in the north-west to the Rocky 
Mountains. The tract thus embraces the greater part or the whole of Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Missouri, Towa, Nebraska, Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
and Montana The Tutelos of Virginia, now all but extinct, and a couple of small 
tribes in Louisiana, alone testify to the former existence of the Siouan group to the 
west of the Mississippi The Sitouan group now 
comprises the Assmaboins of the Saskatchewan 
district, the Minetaris on the Yellowstone, the 
Ponkas and Omahas of Nebraska, the Osages 
on the confines of Arkansas, the Hidatsas of 
Dakota, the Montana Crows, and the true Sioux 
or Dakotas, who give their name to the whole 
group. In 1890 the total number of Sionans 
was given at about 43,400, of whom some 
2,200 were nm British and the remainder in the 
United States territory. 

With regard to the names “Sioux” and 
“ Dakota,” Major Powell has written as follows: 
“Owing to the fact that ‘Sionx’ is a word of 
reproach and means snake or enemy, the term 
has been discarded by many writers as a family 
designation, and ‘ Dakota,’ which signifies friend 
or ally, employed in its stead. The two words 
are, however, by no means properly synonymous. 
The term Sioux was used by Gallatin in a com- 
prehensive or family sense, and was applied col- 
lectively to all the tribes known to speak kindred 
dialects of a widespread language. It is in this 
sense only, as applied to the linguistic family, 
that the term is here employed. The term 
‘Dakota’ was correctly applied by Gallatin to 
the Dakota tribes proper as distinguished from 
the other members of the ee famil 
are not Dakotas in a tribal senses ie 
acter, mode of life, and customs of the ‘Stouans 
are discussed later. 

In physical type the Indians of the three 





Photo by Roslocker, Kansas, 
KIOWA BQUAW. groups referred to under the present heading, 


The Atlantic Slope 


together with the Athapascans, all present 
a marked similarity; they are all tall, more 
especially the Cheyennes and Crows; and the 
head forms a more or less distinct oval in 
contour. 

Two small areas lying in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Nebraska formed the respective 
homes of the Pawnees and Cadldoes on tho 
one hand, and the Kiowas on the other; each 
of these two families forming in Major Powell’s 
classification a separate linguistic group— 
namely, the Caddoan and the Kiowan. Tho 
Caddoan group is divisible into true Pawnees, 
Aricaras or Rikaris, Caddoes, and Wichitas. 
The Aricaras at an early date migrated north- 
wards from their original home to occupy a 
sinall tract in the midst of Siouan territory 
on the headwaters of the Mississippi in north 
Dakota, where in 1900 they numbered only 
450 individuals. The true Pawnees, on the 
other hand, who were a turbulent tribe of 
irreclaimable predatory rubbers, specially ad- 
dicted to horse-stealing, were transported in 
1878 by the Government of the United States 
to a reserve in Indian Territory, where in 
1890 their total number was about 820. 
Warned by the fate of their relatives, the 
Wichitas and Caddoes abandoned the tra- 
ditional Pawnee predatory mode of existence, 
and developed into more or less industrious 
agriculturists, who are now distributed over 
various native reserves. Other minor tribes 
also exist. 

The Kiowas, who were also just as notori- 
ous robbers as the Pawnees, have likewise 
been removed to Indian Territory, where 
they numbered about 1,500 in 1800. Like 
the Pawnees, they are a tall race, and ex- 
hibit a similar tendency towards the round 
type of head, as compared with the members 
of the first groups of the Indians of the 
Atlantic slope. 

Writing of the Kootenay Indians of British 
Columbia ,and northern Idaho, Dr. A. F, 
Chamberlain observes that they “are very fond 
of their children, the men much more so than 
is commonly believed, or even supposed. To 
see a man carrying a little child is by no means 
a rare sight. Among the Lower Kootenay in 
Idaho, the writer saw one of the older men of 
the tribe playing in right human fashion with 
his children. The little ones ran merrily all 
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ade Ae weg =6oebout him, pulling his hair, pinching him, 
ce iis ' etc. One little tot of some five years of 

: age persisted in crawling all over him. He 
was very affectionate towards them, and 
even allowed this child to put its toes into 
his mouth. 

“ About the same time, a young woman 
of fifteen was busy chopping firewood—and 
she handled the axe remarkably well. 
After carrying on her back to the tent 
the wood she had cut to pieces, she looked 
around for a little girl of five or six who 
was amusing herself at a distance. ‘ 7ldne' 
thine!’ (Come! come!), she cried loudly, 
but the child did not or would not hear. 
Soon she ran over to the child, caught 
her, spanked her and bronght her home. 
The spanking was quite after the fashion 
of the whites, and was probably learned 
from them, as that method of punishment 
is un-Indian. The Kootenays seldom, if 
ever, whip their cluldren, and one of them 
said that he would rather die than see a 
white man chastise his offspring.” 


Hig 


fy 


~ THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
al THe once great Shoshonean linguistic 
A COMANCHE INDIAN group, so named from the typical tribe 
of Shoshones, may be regarded as forming 
a connecting lmk between the Indians of the Atlantic and Pacitic slopes, for whoreas 
a jarge portion of its geographical area lies close to the Pacific coast, on which 
it impinges for a short distance, it at one time extended into the countries east of 
the Rocky Mountain chain. The main Shoshonean area was, however, the interior 
basin between the Rocky Mountains and the Sicrra Nevada, which these tribes— 
diminished in 1890 to a small remnant of some 17,000 individuals—at one time 
occupied entirely by themselves. Originally consisting of a dozen tribes, the group 
was once powerful; but its few survivors only just manage to maintain existence 
by fishing and collecting such edible roots as grow in the somewhat sterile soil 
of their territory. The chief tribes of this gronp include the Comanches, who in 
1890 numbered about 1,600, and occupy several reserves in Indian Territory; according 
to Crow tradition, their original home was to the northward in the Snake River 
district, but more recently they occupicd a tract ou the upper Red River, Arkansas, 
and Rio Grande. The Pai Ute, numbering at the date im question about 2,300, form 
another tribe scattered over south-eastern California and south-western Nevada; while 
the Paviotso, with some 3,000 in western Nevada and southern Oregon, are a third. 
The Shoshones themselves formed about 1,200 at the time referred to; while other large 
tribes are the Tobikhar, with some 2,200, and the Uta, with about i cae 

over several reserves in Colorado and Utah. ti 
Although, as shown in Major Powell’s map, the number of linguistic groups of 
Indians on the Pacific border of North America is very great, in the opinion of 
Professor Deniker these may for the most part be regarded as subdivisions of a 
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Pacific race, They are all shorter in 
stature than the Indians of the Atlantic 


coast; and they also show a marked tend- 
ency to a shorter and broader type of head, 
while they are likewise characterised by a 
greater development of the hair on the face 
than is usual among American Indians. 


Three divisions of these Pacific Indians 


are recognised by the writer above-named, 
the fest of which includes those of the 
north-western districts. On the irregular 
coast of Alaska and British Columbia and 
the adjacent islets these Indians are repre- 
sented by various tribes who get their 
living by fishing and hunting; and who, 


before the arrival of Europeans, were 
characterised by certain peculiar social 
features. They all, for instance, were 


clothed in garments made either of woven 
wool or of bark; while they lived in 


common in large barrack-like buildings, in 


‘proximity to which were erected tall “totem- 
posts” of slate or some other material, upon 


which were sculptured human-like figures 
of grotesque or frightful form, serving as 
They tattooed themselves, 


“totems.” wore 





of the native tribe he met, he w 
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Photo by Scott, Yankton, South Dakota. 
‘*RAIN IN THE FACE,” A DAKOTA INDIAN. 


special kind of plated armour, and manu- 
factured bows made partly of wood and 
partly of bone. Among the tribes of this 
section are the Kolushes or Thliinkits, 
whose name is derived from the Aleut 
word kolosh, or kalugu, meaning a dish, in 
allusion to the dish-shaped ornaments these 
Indians wear in the lower lp. Their 
small territory extends as far as lat. 60°, 
and southwards to lat. 55°, so that they 
are in contact with the Eskimo, and form 
the most northerly tribe of Pacific Indians. 
Twenty years ago they numbered between 
6,000 and 7,000 individuals. On Queen 
Charlotte Islands the section is represented | 
by the Haidas, or Skittagets, between 2,000 
and 3,000 in number, and noted for their 


skill in carving'-wood; and on the adjacent 


coast of the mainland by the Tsimshians. 


When Captain Cook visited Vancouver 


Island and endeavoured to obtain the name. 
3 janswered 
by the words “ Waukash, waukas i” meaning 
“ Ligod, good,” in the Nutka tongue; and 
ever since that date the Nutkas of Van- 






-eouver (who give their name to Nutka 
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Sound), and their near relatives the Kwakiatls of the neighbouring mainland, have 
been known by the absurd title of Wakashes. 

To the southward of Vancouver and the Columbian drainage-area of the mainland 
the Indians of the north-wost Pacific coast are represented by tribes nearly allied to 
the above, and having many customs in common with them, but yet distinguished by 
others peculiar to themselves. They live, for example, in barracks:common to all, but 
no totem-posts are erected in the neighbourhood of these; they also cook their ‘food 
by means of heated stones, and likewise on special occasions wear masks representing 
the heads of animals. On the other hand, they clothe themselves in garments of raw 
hide, do not tattoo, and make their bows of wood alone instead of wood and bone. 
They are further characterised by the practice of altering the natural shape of the 
head by means of tight bandages applied in infancy. A large number of these tribes 
are collectively known under the common title of Salish or Selish, and form the Salishan 
group, otherwise denominated Flatheads, of whom in 18%) there were some 12,000 in 
British Columbia and between 500 and 600 in the reserves of the United States. 
Shahaptans, or Nez-percés, represent another large group of tribes whose territory 
formerly included much of the drainage-area of the Columbia River and extended 
eastwards as far as the Cascade Range Lastly, we have the Chinuks, among whom 
the practice of deforming the skull was carried to its maximum extent. 

IIere it may be not out of place to devote a few lines to this practice of head- 
deforming, which is carried out not 
only by Chinuks, and other tribes 
of the mainland, but by some kin- 
dred Indians on Vancouver. The 
process of altering the shape of the 
skull commences immediately after 
birth, and is continued for a period 
of from eight to ten months, by 
which time the required artificial 
form will have been impressed on 
the head, although as growth pro- 
gresses nature will do something to- 
wards restoring the original form. 
Curiously enough, the unfortunate 
infants do not cry or moan while 
undergoing the process of compres- 
sion, although their eyes look as 
though starting from their sockets; a 
kind of torpor being apparently pro- 
duced by the pressure. The simplest 
type of alteration in the form of 
the head is by applying pressure 
either to the forehead or to the occi- 
put; but. beside this there are two 
other principal types of operation. 

‘‘ First,” according to Sir W. IL 
Flower, “that in which the skull 
is flattened between boards or pads 
made (among the Indians of the 
Columbia River) of deer-skin stuffed [RERERCALI eS gigs, 
with frayed cedar-bark or moss, Photo by F. Jay Haye, Fargo, Dakota, 
applied to the forehead or back of “HALL-STONE,” A DAKOTA INDIAN. 
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eae ha i the head; and as there is no lateral pressure the 
itt de ale LOR 3 for tl 
a 8 pera apse pe atter bulges out sideways to compensate for the 
: Musweum@erms: shortening in the opposite direction. This form 
Toor eT f is very often unsymmetrical, as the flattening 
boards, applied to a nearly spherical surface, 
naturally incline a little to one side or the 
other; and when this once commences, unless 
great care is used, it must increase until the 
curious oblique flattening so common in these 
skulls is produced. . . . The second type of 
deformity is produced by constricting bandages 
of deer’s hide, or other maverial, encircling the 
head behind the ears. The result is an elon- 
gation of the head, but with no lateral bulging 
and no deviation from bilateral symmetry. This 
was the form adopted by the Macrocephalt of 
Herodotus, by the Aymara Indians of Peru, 
and by certain tribes, as the Koskemos, of 
Vancouver Island. ... The Newatis, a warlike 
tribe on the north end of Vancouver, give a 
conical shape to the head by means of a thong 
of deer’s skin, padded with the imner bark of 
the cedar-tree, trayed until it assumes the con- 
sistency of very soft tow. This forms a cord 
about the thickness of a man’s thumb, which is wound round the infant’s head, 
compressing it gradually into a uniformly tapering cone. The effect of this singular 
form of head is still further increased by the fashion of gathering the hair into a knot 
on the crown of the head.” 

A somewhat similar fashion obtained, at all events till recently, in Toulouse, and at 
an carler date in certain other parts of France. As a rule, among the Chinuks and 
Newatis no harm to the brain or to the senses results apparently from the deforming 
process, as Indians with the heads distorted to the uttermost have attained eminence 
among their fellows. In Toulouse, on the other hand, the operation, although much 
less severe than on the Columbia River, produced deafness, headache, and even insanity. 

While on the subject of the artificial production of bodily deformity for the sake 
of following the fashion, a description may be quoted of the nose and lip ornaments 
of the Kolushes, or Thlinkits, of Alaska, who, as already mentioned, derive their first 
name from these supposed ornaments. Among these people, according to Mr. H. H. 
Bancroft, “it is the women who, in piercing the nose and ears, and filling the apertures 
with bones, shells, stocks, pieces of copper, nails, or attaching thereto heavy pendants 
which drag down the organs and pull the features out of place, appear to have taxed 
their inventive powers to the utmost, and with a success unsurpassed by any nation in 
the world, to produce a model of hideous beauty. This success is achieved in their 
wooden lip-ornament, the crowning glory of the Thlinkit matron, described by a multitude 
of cye-witnesses, In all female frce-born Thlinkit children a slit is made in the under 
lip, parallel with the mouth, and about half an inch below it. A copper wire, or a piece 
of shell or wood, is introduced into this, by which the wound is kept open and the 
aperture extended. By gradually introducing larger objects the required dimensions 
of the opening are produced. On attaining the age of maturity a block of wood is 
inserted, ,usually oval or elliptical in shape, concave on the sides, and grooved like the 
wheel of a pulley on the edge iff order to keep it in place. The dimensions of the 
block ave from two to six inches in length, from one to four inches in width, and about 
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half an inch round the edge, and it is highly polished. Old age has little terror for the 
Thlinkit belle; for larger lip-blocks are introduced as years advance, and each enlargement 
adds to the lady’s social status, if not to her facial charms. When the block is with- 
drawn, the lip drops upon the chin like a piece of leather, displaying the teeth, and 
presenting altogether a ghastly spectacle. The privilege of wearing this ornament is 
not extended to female slaves.” 

Large lp-ornaments, as will be noticed later, are also worn by the Indians of the 
Corn Islands, off the Mosquito Coast of Central America, and likewise by the Botocudos 
of Brazil, who take their name from the Portuguese word for a stopper or plug. 

The next division of the Pacific Indians includes the tribes met with on the sea- 
board of Oregon and California, a country divided into numerous short narrow 
valleys of the type best suited to the development of a number of more or less distinct 
racial groups. As a matter of fact, the natives of this coast are divisible into from 
twenty-four to twenty-six separate linguistic groups. The chief of these to the northward 
is the Copeh or Copehan group, inhabiting the right bank of the Sacramento River 
and extending to Mount Shasta. According to Major Powell’s classification, this group 
includes more than twenty tribes or sub-tribes, arranged in the two main divisions of 
Patwins and Wintus. On the left bank of the Sacramento occurs the group typified 
by the Pujanis, and consequently known as the Pujanan, which alyo includes many tribes. 
The Kulanaps, from the Clear Lake district, to the north of San Francisco, represent 
another large group, known as Kulanapans, likewise embracing quite a numbor of 
separate tribes; while to the south of that city we come to the country of the Costanos 
or ‘“coast-men,” forming the type of the 
Costanoan group, with about five tribes. 
The Salinas, so named from the river with 
the same designation, of whom only some 
dozen survivors remained a few years ago, 
typify a somewhat mixed group, among 
which the San Antonio and San Miguel 
tribes, as they were named by the missionaries 
of the eighteenth century, included over 
1,000 each at that date. The Maripos, again, 
typify another large group, the Mariposan, 
living to the eastward of the Salinas, recently 
represented only by about 140 individuals 
attached to the Mission Agency, California. 
More interest attaches to the Chumashes, ot 
Santa Rosa Island, California, as represent- 
ing a group formerly numerous in Santa 
Barbara and the adjacent islands off tho Calh- 
fornian coast. 

Of most of these tribes our knowledge 
is derived from the accounts of the early 
voyagers, from the missionaries who subse- 
quently settled on the islands, and from the 
remains in their refuse-heaps, and the skulls 
and skeletons which have from time to 
time been collected. Some of the islands 
probably at one time had a _ population 


f 


approaching 1,000 each, but in 1823 only 2 
about 900 were left on Santa Barbara and Photo by Scott, Yankton, South Dukota, 
the neighbouring islets; and by 1875 all ‘MRS. TWO BEAR,” A DAKOTA SQUAW, AND CHILD, 
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had disappeared, the last survivor in San 
Nicolas having been deported in 1858. 
Although they manufactured a certain 
number of domestic utensils, these Santa 
Barbara Indians are described by the 
missionaries as the most degraded of all 
human beings, with a morality lower than 
that of animals. Insects, especially grass- 
hoppers, formed a portion of their food, 
and, like the natives of the adjacent main- 
land, they probably fed to a great extent 
on the larger kinds of carth-worms. Their 
extermination is attributed to the changed 
conditions of existence imposed upon them 
by the missionaries. 

The Hupas, now domiciled in a re- 
serve in California, form another group of 
Pacific Indians, likewise of a very low 
grade. According to Professor Deniker, 
vestiges of tattoomg are to be met with 
amoug several of the tribes of this southern 
Pacific area, some of whom also manu- 
factured garments woven from vegetable 
fibre. More important is the Yuina group, 
including the Yumas proper, or Cuchans, 
of whom rather less than 1,000 survived 
in 1800 at the Mission Agency, California, 
and another 800 or so in Arizona, their original home having been in the Colorado 
Valley, where also dwelt the Mohaves. The Maricopas of the Gila Valley, and the 
Cochimis of the northern half of the Californian peninsula, and the now extinct 
Perigues of the southern half of the same, as well as the Seris, or Soris, of the oppo- 
site Mexican coast, are also commonly placed here. There is, however, no evidence 
that the Periqnues ever spoke a Yuma language, whilst they burnt, instead of bury- 
ing, their dead; and they may have belonged to an entirely different stock. Indeed, 
Indians of the Shoshonean group are met with here and there in small communities on 
the Colorado River and other parts of the district under consideration. The Pimas, 
who are mainly a Mexican group, just enter the southern border of the United States 
in Arizona, some of them dwelling with the Maricopas in the Gila Valley. 

Lastly we have the so-called Pueblo (village) Indians, such as the Mokis, Zuiiis, 
and Tajios, living in sinall isolated colonies in certain parts of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and the adjacent districts of Utah, California, and Mexico, in the midst of Athapascans 
who have occupied the open countries; some of these tribes being apparently of 
Shoshonean descent. The mode of life of these Pueblo Indians and their customs are, 
however, so peculiar and of such special interest that the group will be discussed in 
a separate section. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN CHARACTER 


Tue preceding lengthy—although in reality all too short—account of the distribution of 
the more important linguistic Gros of North American Indians is an essential, if 
somewhat dry, prelude to the consideration of some of the more striking features in 
their mode of life and their customs. The remainder of the present chapter is devoted 
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to a consideration of Indian character generally—as gathered from the descriptions of 
observers who have had personal intercourse with various tribes—and certain points 
intimately connected therewith; while their general mode of life, manufactures, customs, 
ceremonies, etc., are reserved for consideration in the next chapter. In an area so 
great as North America, with its enormous local differences in climate, surroundings, and 
productions, coupled with the division of the natives into the numerous linguistic 
groups and tribes referred to above, it will of course be obvious that no general 
account will apply to all the Indians, some of whom—when the country was in its 
original condition—lived mainly by hunting, others by fishing, and a certain number, 
especially in the more southern districts, almost entirely on the products of the soil, 
which they themselves cultivated to a gieater or less degree. Under these circumstances, 
the only possible course, with tho present limitations of space, is to take into con- 
sideration two or three more or less typical groups of natives, and to make their 
mode of life and their customs serve as a sample of those of the rest. 

Before referiing to the character of North American Indians as a whole, attention 
may be directed for a few moments to the general habits of the various tribes-—that 
is to say, whether they were in the main stationary or migratory. On this point Major 
Powell has no hesitation in stating that they were originally for the most part more or 
less completely stationary; not only at the time when the country became gradually 
opened up, but for at least several centuries previously. This 1s, mdeed, sutticiently 
demonstrated by his hnguistic map. In this map it is clearly shown that the various 
linguistic groups severally spread out from 
common centres, which 1s itself a conclusive 
proof that they were in the main stationary 
or sedentary, as opposed to nomadic Had 
they been habitual nomads, they would, on 
the other hand, have been dispersed irregularly 
over the face of the country. Not that this 
generally sedentary condition implies a total 
absence of migrations On the contrary, it has 
been alieady pointed out that the great Atha- 
pascan group, which formerly occupied the 
greater part of British North America, sent 
out colonies into Anzona and New Mexico; 
und other almost equally stmking imstances 
might be mentioned. How long befvure the 
European occupation these migrations took 
place it is now impossible to ascertain, al- 
though in several instances, at any rate, they 
must have occurred long previous to that 
event. 

When the Indians of the eastern United 
States were first brought into contact with 
Europeans, there is abundant evidence to show, 
writes Major Powell, that they were living in 
fixed habitations. “This does not necessarily 
imply that the entire year was spent in one 
place. Agriculture not being practised to an 
extent sufficient to supply the Indian with full 
From Prince Roland Bonaparte’s Collection, subsistence, he was compelled to make occasional 
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AN INDIAN CHIEF AND SQUAWS 


supphes of food. When furnished with food and with skins for clothing, the hunting 
parties returned to the village which constituted their true home... The tribes of the 
eastern United States had fixed and definitely bounded habitats, and their wanderings 
were in the nature of temporary excursions to poiuts resorted to from time immemorial 
As, however, they had not yet entered completely imto the agricultural condition to 
which they were fast progressing from the hunter state, they may be said to have 
been nomadic to a certain limited eatent.... Upon the Pacifie coast the Tudians 
were even more sedentary than upon the Atlantic, as the mild climate and the great 
abundance and permanent supply of fish and shell-fish left no cause for a scasonal 
chango of abode, 

“When, however, the interior portions of the country were first opened up by 
Europeans, a different state of affairs was found to prevail. Then the acquisition of 
the horse and the possession of firearms had wrought very great changes in aboriginal 
habits. The acquisition of the former enabled the Indian of the treeless plains to 
travel distances with ease and celerity which were before this practically impossible. 
and the possession of firearms stimulated tribal aggression to the utmost pitch. . . 
Tribal warfare, which hitherto had been attended with inconsiderable loss of life and 
slight territorial changes, was now made terribly destructive, and the territorial 
possessions of whole groups of tribes were angmented at the expense of those Jess 
fortunate. The horse made wanderers of many tribes which there is evidence to show 
were formerly almost sedentary. Firearms enforced migration and caused wholesale 
changes in the habits of tribes, which, in the natural order of events, it would have 
taken many centuries to produce.” 

In the presence of Europeans North American Indians cultivate a reserved and 
impassive manner; and a moody temperament seems to be characteristic of the race 
in general, although of course there are variations in this, as in all other characteristics 
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among the different groups and 
tribes. The grave and _ taciturn 
demeanour assumed when among 
Europeans, which has become to 
be popularly regarded as one of 
the most distinctive traits of these 
children of nature, is, however, 
entirely discarded when they are 
among their own comrades and 
families; and on such occasions 
they are accustomed on occasion 
to give way fieely to merriment 
and laughter. Towards their squaws 
and papouoses (women and children) 
they display a kindly and even in 
inany cases an affectionate disposi- 
tion. Vanity and fondness for orna- 
ment —or, rather, that which goes 
for ornament among them -—- are 
highly characteristic of Indians of 
all races. Undoubtedly the worst 
feature about the Indian is his 
fiendish and = revolting ciuelty; a 
cruelty, maybe, inherited from Mon- 
gol ancestors, too unspeakable to be 
even referred to by more than pass- 
ing mention. On the other hand, 
Indians have the reputation of dis- 
playing stoical fortitude when they 
themselves are subjected to the 
most intense bodily agony. Before 
leaving the subject of their cruelty, 
it is but fair to add that this trait 
is much more conspicuous among the tribes to the eastward of the Mississippi than 
among those to the westward of that river. 

Although for the most part warriors by nature—this being more especially the 
case with the Apaches, Dakotas, and the tribes forming the so-called Six Nations— 
Indians do not display conspicuous boldness in the battle-field, always fighting under 
cover and endeavouring to obtain their ends by stealth and subtilty rather than by 
exposing themselves to their foes in the open. No quarter is given to the conquered, 
and it 1s considered a glory and a distinction for the strong to overpower the weak 
and defenceless. Intellectually the Indian occupies almost the status of a child among 
the higher races; and it is noteworthy that, as among so many of the inferior 
races of mankind, the children are precocious and more intellectual than their 
parents, a kind of intellectual paralysis and lack of power to advance sotting in at an 
early age. 

Undoubtedly many of the faults and vices of the Indians of modern times are due 
to intercourse with Europeans; and where these primitive people have been well treated 
from the first, they display in many cases several commendable traits. Marked testimony 
to this effect is given by Mr. J. Macoun, who has large experience of these people in 
Manitoba and the adjacent districts. 

In all my travels,” he writes in his book, entitled Manitoba and the Great North- 
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west, ‘““T have never found an uncivilised Indian who could not be depended upon; 
but I have seen Indians, who were deceived by white men, try to follow the example 
of the latter, The northern Indians still retain their truthfulness. ... The Hudson’s 
Bay Comyany’s officers have always been particular in keeping faith with the Indians, 
and those having dealings with them before they learn the ways of the whites are 
unanimous in speaking of their promptness in paying their debts. 

“JT have travelled,” he continues, ‘among the Indians on both sides of the 
mountains, and have always found them honest. I have gone into the Blackfeet camp, 
when they were dying of starvation, and left my provisions in the carts, exposed to 
the gaze of every person, and yet not a bit of anything was touched. 1 have been 
for months on the prairie with my provisions always in the carts, and although at times 
surrounded by prowling bands of Indians, I have gone to rest in peaco, and have risen 
to find signs of their presence, but not an article touched. If an article were lost on 
the prairic, it was almost sure to be returned in a day or two, and a small present 
of tea would be accepted as ample remuneration for their trouble.” 

In contrast to the excellent character given in this passage are the thieving 
propensities of many of the Indians farther south, whole tribes of whom are notorious 
robbers, and special adepts at horse-stealing; their nefarious acts being perpetuated 


against Europeans and the members of other tribes alike. An instance of the cleverness 
of these horse-thieves is recorded by 


the writer last quoted. On a certain 
occasion a tribe of Assiniboins had a 
camp surrounded by a circle of tents 
situated at distances of not more than 
10 ft. apart, with the horses picketed 
in the cer‘re, where a strong guard 
was on duty. One night an Indian 
of a hostile tribe, stripping himself 
naked, crawled in between the tents 
to the centre of the encampment, 
und cut the picketing ropes of two 
of the horses. Moving to one side 
till the ropes became taut, he pulled 
gently, when the horses moved to- 
wards him, eating as they came; cae | a 
and gradually drawing them to the [i oe 
boundary of the enclosure, he vaulted a 
on the back of one, and leading the 
other, galloped into safety. This 
daring feat, it is added, was per- 
formed by an unarmed Indian in tho 
very teeth of his mortal enemies, 
armed with repeating rifles, not so 
much for, the sake of the horses 
(although they were a_ valuable 
asset), but to prove himself a bold 
and honourable man in the sight of 
his fellow tribesmen. 

At the present day the average 
Indian is about as lazy a being as 


it is possible to conceive; but this Photo copyright 1804 by Winter & Pond. Mr, Harold 0° Donnell'a Collection, 
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the fault of his white masters, who have exterminated the bison he used’ to hunt on 
the prairies, and have placed him in “reserves,” where he is supplied with food and 
raiment without any exertion on his own part. Without the stimulus of hunger, — 
without definite pursuits or occupation, and of necessity devoid of all ambition, little 
wonder that he should be lazy and slothful! Why should he be otherwise? To eat, 
drink, smoke, and sleep form his sole desires; and they will continue so till means 
are found for. raising him to a higher plane of civilisation. Drunkenness is another 
Indian vice ; but here again it is mainly or entirely the fault of the white man, by 
whom he is suppled with the pernicious  fire-water.”’ 

As to morality, the Indian’s ideal is not that of the European ; and here again in 
many instances such faults as he possesses in this respect are largely due to the evil 
influence of the latter. 

“ Marriage among the Indians,” to quote once more from Mr. Macoun, “has never 
been looked upon in the same ight as it has been by us. All Indian women are 
slaves, and they know it and act “accordingly, The will of the man is supreme, and 
no woman ever thinks of opposing him in the shghtest. Men, as a ae take as many 
wives as they can feed, and too often, when Bigg are tired of them, ‘throw them off’ 
This is the universal custom, and practised from Lake Superior to the Pacific. The 
husband hunts, and the women do all the other work. Very often one wife will be the 
favourite, and the others will have to provide for themselves and children. ... The 
woman is little less than a beast of burden, and amongst converted Indians her 
condition is very little improved. As re- 
gards the chastity of the Indian women, 
much could be said in their favour. They, 
as well as the men, are modest; and if 
their morals are not as elevated as ours, 
the fault is not theirs, but the state of 
the society in which they are compelled 
by circumstances to live.” 

Neither personally nor collectively 
is the Indian race a strong one; it readily 
snecumbs to disease, it is not prolific, and 
it is not long-lived. Grey-haired Indians 
are, indeed, seldom seen; although this 
appears due as much to the fact that 
their hair does not display a tendency 
to bleach as to the comparatively early 
age at which the majority die. Although 
in tracking game or finding his way 
through the pathless forest the Indian 
has an immeasurable superiority over 
the ordinary European, yet, as Professor 
IKXeane has remarked, he is beaten even 
at this by the white scout; while in 
exertions demanding physical strength 
and endurance, he, like the members 
of nearly all indigenous races—not even 
excepting the Kashmiri shikuri—cannot 
: | ", compete with the Englishman, by whom 
Krom Prince. Roland Bonaparte's Collection. Pie ~ he is out-ridden, out-walked, and out- 

A NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN (rnoritie). shot. Ina word, he is “not in it.” 
R. Lypexker. 





CHAPTER XXIV 
NORTH AMERICA (continued) 


HE greater portion of the present chapter is devoted to descriptions of the dress, 
ornaments, dwellings, customs, ceremonies, religion, implements, weapons, writing, 
manufactures, ete, as well as the general mode of life of North American 

Indians, more especially as illustrated by those of the Siouan group; while the concluding 
section contains an account of the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and the neighbouring 
districts, with a full description of their unique and remarkable snake-dance. 


DRESS, DWELLINGS, ORNAMENTS, FOOD, AND PURSUITS 


Intercovese with Europeans has, of course, tended to alter and modify, to a greater or 
less degree, the dress of the North American aborigines, and it is therefore important 
that the description of this should date from a time when such influence was practically 
non-existent, at all events in the heart of the continent. Accordingly, the following 
account given by Messrs. M. Lewis and W. Clark in the narrative of their famous 
oxpedition to the sources of the Missonri River, and thence across the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacitie in the years 1804 to 1806, has been selected to illustrate the dress of 
North American Indians in general. It relates to the Teton Okandaudus, a small tribe 
of the Siouan linguistic family at that date inhabiting both banks of the Massissippi 
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between the two affluent 
streams Cheyenne and 
Teton. After referring to 
the practice among the 
men of shaving the whole 
of the head, with the ex- 
ception of a small patch 
on the crown, where the 
hair was allowed to grow 
to its full length—a custom 
peculiar to the Okandan- 
dus and certain other 
tribes—Messrs. Lewis and 
Clark wrote as follows: 
“Tn full dress the men 
of consideration wear a 
hawk’s feather or calumet 
feather, worked with por- 
cupine-quills, and fastened 
to the top of the head, 
from which it falls back. 
The face and body are 
generally painted with a 
mixture of grease and 
| coal. Over the shoulders 
is a loose robe or mantle of buffulo-skin dressed white, adorned with porcupine-quills 
loosely fixed so as to make a jingling noise when in motion, and painted with various 
uncouth figures, unintelligible to us, but to them emblematic of military exploits 
or some other incident. The hair of the robe is worn next to the skin in fair 
weather, but when it rains the hair is put outside, and the robe is either thrown over 
the arm or wrapped round the body, all of which it may cover. Under this in the 
winter season they wear a kind of a shirt resembling ours, made of either skin or cloth, 
and covering the arms and body. Round the middle is fixed a girdle of cloth or 
dressed elk-skin, about an inch in width, closely tied to the body; to this 1s attached 
a piece of cloth or blanket or skin, about a foot wide, which passes between the legs, 
and is tucked under the girdle both before and behind. From the hip to the ankle he 
is covered by leggings of dressed antelope-skins, with seams at the sides 2 in. in 
width, ornamented by little tufts of hair, the produce of the scalps taken in war, 
which are scattered down the leg. The winter mocassins [7.e. boots] are of dressed 
buffalo-skins, the hair being worn inwards, and soled with thick elk-skin parchment; 
those for summer are of oe or elk-skin, dressed without the hair, and with soles of 
elk-skin, On great occasions, or whenever they are in full dress, the young men drag 
after them the entire skin of a polecat fixed to the heel of the mocassin. Another skin 
of the same animal, either tucked into the girdle or carried in the hand, serves as a 
pouch for their bo baces, or what the French traders call bois roulé. This is the inner 
bark of a species of red willow, which, being dried in the sun or over the fire, is rubbed 
between the hands and broken into small pieces, and used alone or mixed with tobacco. 
The pipe is generally of red earth, the stem made of ash, about 3 or 4 ft:‘ long, and 
highly decorated with feathers, hair, and porcupine-quills. The hair of the women Is 
suffered to grow long, and is parted from the forehead across the head, at the back of 
which it is either collected into a kind of bag or hangs down over the shoulders. 
Their mocassins are like those of the men, as are also the leggings, which do not, 
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however, reach below the knee, where they are met by a long loose shirt which reaches 
nearly to the ankles; this is fastened over the shoulders by a string, and has no sleeves, 
but a few pieces of the skin hang a short distance down the arms. Sometimes a girdle 
fastens this skin around the waist, and over all is thrown a robe like that worn by 
the men. Their lodges [wigwams, or houses] are very neat'y constructed; they consist 
of about a hundred cabins, made of white buftalo-hide dressed, with a larger one in the 
centre for holding carnivals and dances. They are built round, with poles about 15 or 
20 ft. high, covered with white skins. These lodges may be taken to pieces, packed 
up, and carried with the natives wherever they go by dogs, which bear great burdens.” 

To a certain extent, of course, the type of dress described in this extract varies 
with the family or tribe. Among the chiefs of certain tribes, for instauce, the feather 
head-dress, which is generally made from eagles’ feathers, attains an enormous develop- 
iment, forming a kind of “tail? or crest down the back of the wearer and reaching 
quite down to the ground, as shown in the illustration on page (07, Splendid speciinens 
of these magnificent feather-dresses may be seen in the ethnological galleries of the 
British Museum: in one of these the frout of the head-piece is ornamented with a pair 
of artificial horns, cut from the natural horns of the bison (buffalo), while the forehead 
is surmounted with a tiara made from the claws of the grizzly bear. The chiefs of 
the Sioux-Dakotas, the Mandans, and the Assintboins all wore feather head-dresses, or 
“war-bonnets.” of this type. The ordinary members of a tribe had, of course, clothing 
of a much simpler and less expensive nature; and the amount of clothing worn by 
natives of different tribes also displayed a considerable amount of local variation. To 
some extent, indeed, the amount of clothing was regulated by chmate; the Indians 
of the hot southern plains in some cases wearing practically no clothing, although 
such an absence of garments was rare among women, and even the men generally 
wore at least a loin-cloth. 
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Temperature was, however, by no means 
the sole factor in regulating the amount of 
clothing worn; the Indians of the north- 
west being especially noted for their extra- 
ordinary capacity for withstanding intense 
cold in clothing of the very scantiest descrip- 
tion, many of them gomg about even in 
mid-winter in a half-naked condition. When 
questioned as to this capability of withstand- 
ing almost Arctic cold in this half-clad con- 
dition, an Indian rephed that as the faces 
of Enropeans needed no pretection from the 
weather, so the members of his own nation- 
ality were able to go about almost nude 
because then persons were “all face.” Gener- 
ally, however, in the noithern districts and 
in the mountaims the ordinary dress consisted 
of a lom-cloth and a pair of mocassins, with a 
bisonsskin thrown over the shoulders, while 
leggings might also be worn. Most of the 
garments and rugs carried by the more northern 
tribes were made of skin; but the Vancouver 
Islanders manufactured mats from dogs’ hair, 
or of dogs’ hair and goose-down combined ; 
and several of the tribes made simple fabrics 
of bark, rushes, and other vegetable fibres, 
Some of the Pacific tribes were especially 
skilful in the matter of weaving garments of 
this description; while, as noticed more fully 
in the sequel, some of the comparatively 
civilised tribes of the south wero in the habit 
of cultivating cotton and fabricating it into es Ka AC aoe eee Renee 
garme nts, The Salinhans sponk 1 stock Janguage. 

As intercourse with Europeans increased, 
cotton and woollen fabrics tended more and more to displace the old-fashioned 
garments of skin; and since the extermination of the bison the famous buttalo-robe 
has of necessity been replaced by the much more commonplace blanket. 

For bedding, fur robes and rush mattings were chiefly employed; and whereas 
the membors of most tribes were content to sleep on the bare ground, others were 
more Inxurious and used bedsteads. Among the members of the Siouan family, the 
habitations of those tribes who dwelt in the forest were generally of the tent-hke 
description referred to above, and were covered with slabs of bark, skins, or even bushes. 
The prairie tribes, on the other hand, made winter “lodges” of earth in a conical shape ; 
while for summer use they employed tents covered with bnffalo-hide, and known as 
tepis. Curiously enough, a regular and prescribed routine was followed in the building 
of all these structures, simple though they were; and for some reason or other it was 
considered essential that the poles by which they were supported should be thirteen— 
this number evidently not being an unlucky one among the Indians. In Manitoba, to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, the Chippewas alone construct houses and have 
fixed abodes, 

Writing of the last-named tribe, Mr. Macoun remarks that they seem to appreciate 
the comforts of civilisation, and it would probably not be difficult for them to settle 
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down on the land and 
support themselves by agri- 
culture. As it is, they 
grow a certain amount of 
potatoes, their other food 
consisting of fish. Their 
women, who, of course, do 
all the work, are described 
by the same writer as being 
very coarse and masculine- 
looking; while the men, 
who do nothing but hunt, 
eat, and smoke, are the 
very opposite. 

As to the food-supplies 
of the Indians of the north- 
west in modern times, Mr. 
Macoun writes that “the 
Mountain Stonies live 

Sic ae. Manned | sata Uintliatice oud partly on the buffalo, but 

) THOMPSON RIVER INDIANS, BRITISIC COLUMBIA. principally on the moun- 

tain sheep and_ goat, 

Wapiti and moose are. occasionally obtained, but these are very scarce at present. 

The Chippewyans and Wood-Crees subsist chiefly on birds, fish, and the smaller species 

of game. The Peace River Indians—Beavers—hunt the moose and bear, and live on 

their flesh during the summer. In winter they trap many fine beaver, and during this 

season eat little else than their flesh. Still farther to the north, we find the tribes 

between Lake Athapasca and the Arctic circle subsisting almost entirely on caribou 
(reindeer] flesh.” 

Unlike the Eskimo, none of the Indians lay up stores, or caches, of food for the 
winter, preferring to gorge themselves when game is plentiful, rather than to lay by 
a portion of their super-abundance for a future occasion. 

Although the Indians of the country eastwards of the Mississippi grew maize, 
beans, pumpkins, melons, gourds, tobacco, and sunflowers, agriculture was not practised 
at all by the majority of the tribes, who obtained such vegetable food as they required 
from wild plants and trees, and devoted their energics to the pursuits of hunting and 
fishing. Previous to the ‘aeeoduction of the horse, the dog was the sole domestic 
animal possessed by the aborigines of the districts sader consideration. In addition to 
being used as a beast of burden and draught, dogs were also eaten as food, although 
by the time of Lewis and Clark, to whom it was offered, such meat appears to have 
been used only on special occasions of ceremony. The great food-supply of many 
tribes, especially those of the Siouan stock, was, however, the bison, some depending 
entirely upon this animal alike for food, clothing, and the other necessaries of lifo. 
For more than half a century the chase of the bison by the Indians of the prairies 
was conducted on horseback; the slaughter being accomplished at first by bows and 
arrows, but in later years with firearms, In 1766 Carver describes some of the Indians 
hunting the bison, but makes no mention of the employment of horses, although 
these were already in the possession of some of the tribes. Lewis and Clark refer to 
the Teton Sioux as being well-known horse-stealers in 1804; and it was abotit’ this 
date that some of the Algonquians apquired this animal, which was in common use aniong 
the Sionans in 1832. It is noteworthy that the Dakota name for the horse is: the 
equivalent: of dog, with an affix indicating size, sacredness, or mystery. 
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Painting the face and upper part of the body was prevalent among many tribos, 
and was in a large degreo symbolical. Among the Ojibwas several stages of this facial 
decoration were practised. In the first, a stripe of vermilion was drawn across the face, 
from near the ears to the tip of the nose. In the second stage, an additional stripe was 
painted across the eyelids, temples, and the root of the nose. In the third and much 
more advanced stage, the whole of the upper half of the face was painted green and 
the lower half red. In the still more elaborate fourth stage, the forehead and the left 
side of the face, from the outer angle of the eye downwards, were painted green; while 
four spots of vermilion were inade with the tip of the finger upon the forehead and 
upon the green surface of the left cheek. In addition to this painting, eagles’ plumes 
painted red were worn on the head and down the back in the form of the above- 
mentioned war-bonnet; although the expense of this latter article rendered it attainable 
only by comparatively few members of a tribe. 

Tattooing (a word of Polynesian origin)—that is to say, permanent marking of the 
skin, in contradistinction to superficial painting—was formerly practised to a very large 
extent among the natives of North America. Thus, in a work published at Rienmond, 
Virginia, in the year 1819, it is stated that the Indians of this district adorn themselves 
not only with painting, but with tattooed figures of quadrupeds, serpents, etc., on the 
face, breast, hands, and legs. Again, the Modoc women tattoo three blue lines extending 
perpendicularly from the centre and angles of the lower hp to the chin; while the squaws 
of some of the Carolina natives tattoo in blue three fern-leaves perpendicularly on the 
chin, one depending from each angle of the mouth and the third from the middle. 
Among the Hupa tribe of Cahfornia, it is stated that ‘nearly every man has ten lines 
tattooed across the inside of the left arm, about half-way between the wrist and the 
elbow; and in measuring shell-money he takes the stig in his right hand, draws one 
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end over his left thumb-nail, and if the other end reaches to the uppermost of the 
tattoo-lines, the five shells are worth twenty-five dollars in gold, or five dollars a shell. 
Of course, it is only one in ten thousand that is large enough to reach this high value.” 

The practise of tattooing is carried, however, to the highest pitch among the 
Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia, and of the Prince of 
Wales Archipelago, Alaska; the latter islanders being known as Kuiganis. Mr. J. G. Swan 
states that among the former islanders the “designs are invariably placed on the men 
between the shoulders, just below the back of the neck, on the breast, on the front part 
of both thighs, and on the legs below the knees. On the women they are marked on 
the breast, on both shoulders, on both forearms, from the elbow down over the back 
of the hands to the knuckles, and on both legs below the knee to the ankle. 

“When the Haidas visit Victoria or the towns on Puget Sound they are dressed 
in the garb of white people, and present a respectable appearance, in marked contrast, 
to the Indians from the west coast of Vancouver Island, or the vicinity of Cape 
Flattery, who dress in a more primitive manner, and attract more notice by their 
picturesque costumes than do the Haidas, about whom there 1s nothing outwardly of 
unusual appearance, except the tattvo-marks on the hands of the women, which show 
their nationality at a glance.” 

These tattoo-marks are only fully displayed on the occasion of festivals and 
ceremonial performances, when 
the men are in a state of com- 
plete nudity, and the women 
merely wear short skirts reaching 
to the knee. As the Hadas, like 
the other Pacific tribes, have a 
great objection to strangers, and 
especially white men, at their 
dances and other ceremonies, few 
persons have seen the full display 
of the tattooing. Favourite totem- 
symbols among these Indians are 
the cod, the sculpin, the frog, the 
squid or cuttle-fish, the wolt, the 
bear, the beaver, and the sacred 
thunder-bird, or eagle. 

The employment of the scalps 
of slain foes as articles of personal 
adornment, very frequently sewn 
to the seam of the leggings, was 
to proclaim the prowess of the 
“brave” by whom they were 
worn in battle. On the other 
hand, the claws of the grizzly bear 
Were worn as a sign that the 
Wearer was a mighty and success- 
ful hunter. 

Bangles and earrings are fre- 
quently, and  nose-rings more 
1arely, worn; while lip-ornaments 

al » of shell or bone are tha, fashion 
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I<olushes, or Thlinkits, have 
been already described in 
the preceding chapter, no 
further reference is neces- 
sary in this place. 

The most important 
and interesting article in 
this connection is, however, 
wampum, Which is made of 
shell-beads, and used alike 
for personal adornment, as 
a medium of exchange, and 
for treaties, and in some 
degree also as a means of 
communication and record 
of historical events. The 
beads are generally made 
from clam-shells, and are 
elongated or aerator in 
shape, and sometimes of 
considerable length; they 
may be employed either of 
their natural white hue or 
stained various bright 
colours, and are threaded 
on strings, which may be 
wornas necklaces or worked 
together, generally = on 
leather, into belts; a belt 
of wampum being ae badge of friendship. The use of wampum was, however, more or 
less local; and it was employed but little by the Siouan tribes of the Missouri district, 
and not at all by the Indians of the north-west. Special interest attaches to a 
wampum-belt preserved in the museum of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, which 
is believed to be the one delivered by Leni-Lenapé Indians to William Penn on the 
occasion of the great treaty made in the year 1682. This belt consists of eighteen 
strings of wampum; this unusually large size indicating that 1t was connected with 
some event ‘of great importance. ‘In the centre of the belt, which is of white wam- 
pum, are delineated in dark-coloured beads, in a rude but graphic style, two figures 
—that of an Indian grasping with the hand of friendship the hand of a man evidently 
intended to be represented in Kuropean costume, wearing a hat; which can only be 
interpreted as having reference to the treaty of peace and friendship which was 
then concluded between William Penn and the Indians, and recorded by them in 
their own simple but descriptive mode of i their meaning by the employment 
of hieroglyphies.” | 

The above quotation is from a paper by Mr. W. H. Holmes on “Art in Shell of 
the Ancient Americans,” published in the Seconit Annual Report of the U.S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, to which treagure-héuse of information on all panlerts connected with North 
American Indians the reader may be referred. | 

_ Pearls, for the most part obtained from the freshwater sidsaels which abound in 
the | anajority of the rivers of Worth America, were largely employed by ‘thie, Indians 
in the old days for personal adornment; and large hoards of them have been discovered 
in the prehistoric mounds of the Ohio ‘Valley. : 
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{OIRM POSTS AND INDIAN VILLAGE ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, 
PICTURE-WRITING, TOTEMS, AND CLAN-SYSTEM 


Wamrum leads us naturally to the picture-writing of the North American Indians, an 
art which they shared with the Aztecs. Apparently, none of the American natives 
ever invented anything corresponding to an alphabet; and this lack of regular writing 
was supplied to some extent by the so-called pictographs. It appears, however, that 
among the Aztecs, and also in what is known as the Maya script, these pictographs 
were in the way of evolution into true writing, when their development was finally 
arrested by foreign conquest. To enter in detail into the consideration of picture-writing 
is quite lnpossible on the present occasion, and a few brief notes on the subject are 
all that can be attempted. The criticism that picture-writings are merely idle scribblings 
is met, according to W. G. Malery, “by their practical use by historic Indians for 
Important purposes, as important to them as the art of writing... . It is also known 
that when they now make pictographs it is generally done with intention and 
significance. 

“Qne very marked peculiarity,” continues the same writer, ‘of the drawings of 
the Indians is that within each particular system, such as may be called a tribal system, 
of pictography, every Indian draws in precisely the same manner. ‘The figures of a 
man, of a horse, and of every other object delineated, are made by every one who 
attempts to make any such figure with all the identity of which their mechanical skill 
is capable, thus showing their conception and motive to be the same.” 

An instructive series of these pictographs was drawn by a Dakota Indian named 
Running Antelope in 1873, to illustrate the chief incidents in his own career. The 
warrior represents himself as mounted, and sometimes clad in the long feather “ war- 
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bonnet,” while he carries a round shield upon which is painted a falcon, as representing 
the totem of his clan. By his side is drawn on a diminutive scale a running prong- 
horn antelope, to indicate his own name. All the events relate to the slaying of enemies, 
the number killed on each occasion being indicated by the number of figures. The 
general style of drawing vividly recalls the ancient Assyrian bas-reliefs. In a hunting 
scene in Alaska depicted on ivory, the animals pursued, as well as those actually slain, 
are represented. 

A much more complex and difficult subject is that of the totem, to which it is 
utterly impossible to do adequate justice within available limits of space. Professor 
Keane summarises the essential principles of the totem-system as follows. Starting from 
the initial unit of the tribe or family, this becomes divided into a number of clans, 
each distinguished by its totem, which is in fact its name and its heraldic badge (as 
indicated in the aforesaid case of Running Antelope); this badge gradually becoming 
more and more venerated till it assumes a sacred aspect, and may, in fact, be almost 
deified. 

The clan-system, it should be observed, is the calculation of descent from the 
maternal side; and it scems that just about the time that North American Indians were 
coming under Enropean influence, this systein was in course of giving way to the 
geus-system, in which descent is traced, as with ourselves, throngh the male line. 
“Kivery clan in a tribe,” writes Major J. W. Powell, it rapeivos a special naine, which 
has come to he known as its totem. Thus in a ‘rite there may he a bwiilo: clan, a 
¢loud-clan, a wind-clan, and a parrot-clan, with others. Sometimes the clan-namo is the 
common name for all persons in a clan, but more often there is a group of names 
signifying some real or mythological eliaracteriatis of the animal or object taken as 
the totem. For example, in the buffalo-clan there may be a name signifying ‘sitting 
bull,’ another ‘standing bull,’ still another ‘mad buffalo’; and names taken from the 
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mythology of the buffalo gam , ba Saihas, 
may be used. The clan- BY Wei ue ae: 
name, or totem, is used to : 
distinguish the members of 
one clan from the members 
of another. It is never 
used in the first and second 
persons, but always in thio 
third person. In direct 
address the kinship name 
expressing relative age must 
always be used. Uneles in 
the clan are addiessed as 
fathers, cousins in the clan 
as brothers and sisters” 
The totem of a warrior was, 
after death, inscribed on his 
tomb-post, or adjedutong ; 
the personal naine in the 
tuneral pictogiaph beimg 
invanably sunk in that of 
the totem, or clan-name. 
The totem-posts of the 
Haida and other Indians of 
the Pacific coast and adja- 
cent islands are tall wooden, 
or occasionally slate, 
columns. earved with gro- 
tesque human heads and 
figures, recalling those on | 
the stone tobacco-pipes. ie “eS 
Some of these posts have, | 
however, only a single 
human figme at the base 


of a tall cylindrical column, 
JOVO INDIAN WOMAN AND HER SON, ChNTRAI (CALTFORNIA, 
5 , oO , 
dinount od by the figure of Vhis woman is probvbly the finest basLetmaker living, being the best weaver of the best 
a bear (see illustration on basketauahing tube 


page 715). 

The system of tabu (or taboo\—a word derived, like tattooing, from the Polynesians— 
and such-like prohibitions are used clnefly m connection with maniage: marriage among 
members of the same clan or gens being prohibited. Very curious is the prolubition 
of commuuication between children-in-law and parents-in-law. The names of the wife’s 
parents, for imstance, are uever uttered by the husband; while the husband and the 
tathor-in-law always avoid entcoring the same lodge, so far as possible, and never even 
look on cach other if they can help it. Similarly, the wife never addresses her father- 
in-law. 

The tribal system, it may be here mentioned, was maintained in great perfection 
amoung all North American Indians; each tribe being under the rule of a paramount 
chief, below whom were minor chieftains. 

For want of a better place, reference may also be made here to the “ sign-language,” 
by means of which, as among the natives of Australia, information is conveyed by 
pantomimic gestures, frequently so slight as to altogether escape the notice of spectators 
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uninitiated in its use. Many of the tribes of the Siouan group were especially noted for 
their proficiency in the use of this gesture-language. 


UTENSILS, IMPLEMENTS, AND WEAPONS 


In the old days, most of the implements and weapons used by the natives of North 
America were made of stone, woud, bone, buckshorn, or horn; but native copper seems 
to have been used at an early period in the neighbourhood of Lake Superior, and in 
recent times metal has more or less completely replaced stone. Very characteristic of 
American aborigines is the tobacco-pipe, which as the caluniet, or pipe-of-peace, played 
an important part in the settlement of tribal disputes, and was never smoked except 
on occasions of ceremony. Among the Siouan tribes pipes were carved from a special 
sacred stone (catlinite), quarried in the central districts of the home of the group. They 
were frequently carved in the form of the tomahawk or axe, thus symbolising both 
peace and war. In modern times pipe-tomahawks, manufactured in Enrope, came into 
vogue, and could be used either as axes or as pipes; tho blade of the former making one 
extremity of the head, and the bowl of the latter the other, the perforated handle serving 
as the stem. By far the most complex pipes were those formerly, and to some extent 
still, manufactured of black slate by the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands, to 
whom allusion has been already so often made. A mixture of tobacco, bark, leaves, 
etc., knuwn as hinni-kinic, was the material smoked. 

As regards implements of war and the chase, the bow and arrow were to the North 
American Indians what the blow-pipe is to his distant cousin of Guiana, or the bolas to 
the native of the Argentine pampas. Among the Indian tribes of the prairies the bow 
is a feeble-looking instrument, remarkable for its shortness, thongh capable of driving 
an arrow well through the massive hide of the bison at close quarters. Stone tomahawks 
were the original type of axe, but even in Catlin’s time these were replaced by metal 
weapons made in Sheffield; aud the saine is true of the war-club, which was originally 
of wood with a spike of bone or iron, but 
was subsequently oxchanged for a brass- 
studded European article. Similarly, Sheffield 
steel  scalping-knives, with ornamental 
sheaths, were substituted for the primitive 
pstone-bladed implements. A lance or spear 
was also frequently used. Boomerangs from 
New Mexico are shown in the British Museum. 
Long pointed snow-shoes were used in 
winter by the Chippewas and Jakotas. 

The traps employed by the aborigines 
of the whole of America in hunting and 
fishing have been described at consider- 
able length by Mr. O. T. Mason in a paper 
published in the Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution et Washington for 1901, from 
which the following brief notes are taken. 
One type of trap consists of pounds or 
corrals on land, and weirs for taking fish 
in water. Some of the latter, constructed 
by the natives of Virginia, were of an 
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were driven, and then taken in hand-nets. Fish-traps, somewhat of the type of the 
modern lobster-pot, were also commonly made; while cage-traps were likewise con- 
structed for the capture of land animals. Owing to the want of metal tools for 
excavating, pit-traps were seldom made; but the Crees of the Saskatchewan district dug 
small pits at the end. of their deer-corrals. Nets sunk in the water to capture fish 
are used by some of the Athapascan tribes on the Yukon, while in British Columbia 
nets were suspended on land between poles to take ducks during their seasonal 
migration. Baited hooks, on the principle of “trimmers” for pike, were also set in the 
water for both fish and ducks. It appears, however, that over large areas in America 
the natives were altogether unacquainted with fish-hooks. 

Nooses are largely used, being in some cases so set that the animal may run its 
head or place a foot in the snare; while in other instances they are attached to bent 
twigs or saplings, on the principle of the old-fashioned English mole-traps. The ‘“ dead- 
fall,” set in the track of animals in such a manner that a heavy weight falls upon and 
crushes any creature passing below, is very commonly used; rater ingenuity being 
displayed in fixing the weight in an unstable position, and in arranging for the release 
of the support by means of a trigger connected with the bait. The Mokis of Arizona 
have two primitive kinds of dead-fall trap. One, for foxes, consists of a heavy stone 
slab worked between two upright slabs for wings; one end of the prop resting above 
and against the stone, and the other on a cobble-stone beneath. The least touch of the 
prop rocks the cobble-stone and lets the weight down upon the fox. In another form, 
used for taking birds, the weight was supported on the same principle as the ordinary 
4-trap. Spear or bow traps are rare among Indians. 

The word cance is a native American term, and the typical birch-bark canoes of 
the more northern districts are the characteristic aboriginal vessels. The construction 
of canoes varies, however, of necessity in different parts of the country, owing to the 
different materials available. The most graceful is undoubtedly the typical birch-bark 
canoe of the Chippewyans and other northern tribes; but among many of the Siouan 
tribes, as well as among the Algonquian Sac-and-Foxes, the canoe was dug out from 
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8 light. Again, among the Siouans the Dakota 

, ‘ Pei ourt i 4“ , Squaws made broad coracles of bison-hide, in 

i os) §6©6©|6wWwhich they transported themselves, their families, 

| s =6©and their goods. These vessels were, however, 

despised by the men, who preferred to make 
their journeys by land. 

Mats and baskets of remarkably neat manu- 
facture were made by the women of all the tribes, 
the Vancouver Islanders and, as mentioned later 
on, the Mokis and Zuiiis excelling in this re- 
spect; while embroidery with quills and beads on 
buckskin or bark was also a familiar art, as was 
the making of wooden bowls. On journeys, water 
was, however, generally carried in bags made 
from the stomachs of deer and other animals. 

All North American Indians, like savages 11 
general, highly appreciate music: the usual instru- 
ments being rattles, flutes, and drums, the latter 
among the Dakotas and other inembers of the 

Siouan gioup being a skin bottle or bag. Farther 

eat Bh ot south, as among the Mokis or Zuiis, described 
info §€=6later, gourds formed the tiame ot the drums and 
certain other instruments. North American 
Indians also invented a flageolet of hard wood 


or cane before they could have had any know- 
ledge of the European instrument so named. 


Sports, such as racing and dancing, are 
common to all or most of the tribes; and among 
a large number of the difterent nationalities games 
of chance form, or formed, an important item 
among the amusements Playing-cards made of 
skin, of which examples may be seen in the 
BritishMuseum, were largely used by the Apaches; 
and many of the tribes were inveterate gamblers. 

While the men were in the field hunting, fish- 
ing, or hghting, the squaws remained at home to 
do the work of the camp, such as cooking, dress- 
ing hides, making clothes and baskets, preparing 
dried meat (pemmican), or building coracles. 
Among those tribes who cultivated maize and 
vegetables, this work also fell to the women’s 
share. 
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AccorpinG to modern investigations, the idea that 
the northern tribes venerated one supreme and 
all-powerful “ great spirit, ” by whom man and 
the world were created, is based on erroneous ps 
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under such a designation. On this subject 
Mr. W. J. McGee writes as follows: “ In- 
quiry shows that wakanda assumes various 
forms, and is rather a quantity than a 
definite entity. Thus, among many of the 
tribes, the sun is wakanda—not the wakanda, 
or @ wakanda, but simply wakanda; and 
among the same tribes the moon is wakanda, 
and so is thunder, lightning, the stars, the 
winds, the cedar, and various other things; 
even a inan, especially a shaman, might be 
wakanda or a wakanda. In addition, the 
term was applied to mythic monsters of the 
earth, air, and waters; according to some of 
the sages the ground or earth, the mythic 
under-world, the ideal upper-world, darkness, 
etc., were wakanda or wakandas. So, too, 
tho fetishes and the ceremonial objects and 
decorations were wakanda among different 
tribes. Among some of the groups various 
animals and other trees besides the specially 
wakanda cedar were regarded as wakandas ; 
as already noted, the horse among the 
prairic tribes was the wakanda dog. In 
like manner many natural objects and places 
of striking character were considered wa- 
kanda. ‘Thus the term was applied to all 
sorts of entities and ideas, and was used 
indiscriminately as substantive and adjec- 
tive, and, with slight modification, as verb and 
adverb. Manifestly, a term so protean is not susceptible of translation into the more 
highly ditlerentiated languages of civilisation. Manitestly, too, the idea expressed by the 
teri is indefinite, and cannot justly be rendered into spirit, much less into Great Spirit.” 

What the religion of North American Indians in general, and of Cherokees in 
particular, really is, may be best made clear by the following quotation from an essay 
by Mr. G. Mooney. 

Their religion, writes this author, is zootheism, or animal-worship, with the survival 
of a still earlier stage which included the worship of all tangible objects, combined with 
the beginnings of a higher system in which the elements and the great powers of 
nature are deified. ‘Their pantheon includes gods in the heaven above, on the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth; but of these the animal gods constitute by 
far the most numerous class, although the elemental gods are more important. Among 
the animal gods insects and fishes occupy a subordinate place, whilst quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles are invoked almost constantly. The uktena (a mythic great horned serpent), 
the rattlesnake, and the terrapin, the various species of hawk, and the rabbit, the 
squirrel, and the dog are the principal animal gods. The importance of the god bears 
no relation to the size of the animal, and, in fact, the larger animals are but seldom 
invoked. The spider also occupies an important place in the love and life destroying 
formulas, his duty being to entangle the soul of his victim in the meshes of his web, 
or to pluck it from the body of #he doomed man and drag it away to the black cottin 
in the Darkening Land.” 

'The gods of the elements included fire, water, and the sun; but the wind, the 
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storm, clouds, and frost are all alike some- 
times addressed. Inanimate objects are 
seldom deified, although the stone and 
the flint are invoked on certain occasions. 
Plant-gods are uncommon; while to per- 
sonal deities space permits of no further 
allusion. With the same bare mention 
must be dismissed the belief in the “ Happy 
Hunting Grounds,” to which the red man 
looks forward in the future. 

The belief in witchcraft is very deeply 
rooted in the mind of the North American 
Indian, and has led to terrible slaughter. 
All things connected with witcheraft are in 
the hands of ‘ medicine-men,” who have 
been compared to the shamans of Siberia, 
although they really stand on a much lower 
level, and are altogether of an inferior grade. 
To the control of these medicine-men— 
whose duties might also be undertaken by 
women—were confided all religious cere- 
momes; as also the ceremonies connected 
with the initiation of youths, with war, 
hunting, fishing, gathering in the products 
of tho earth, and a host of other things. 
Supernatural powers were claimed to a very 
great extent by the medicine-men, many of 
whom appear to have been in the habit of 
imposing upon their credulous audiences by 
means of conjuring tricks. The curing of 
diseases was also assigned to these impos- 
tors, who were, however, acquainted with no 
efficacious or trustworthy system of medi- 
cine. Diseases are, indeed, regarded by the 
North American Indian as due to special 
irritations from unseen supernatural beings 
or to witchcraft, and it was the business of 
the medicine-man to exorcise and expel 
these unwelcome visitors. As Major Powell 
has observed, the so-called medical prac- 
tice of the medicine-men was nothing more 
than a horrible system of sorcery and fraud ; 
a system to which human life was sacrificed 
on an enormous and frightful scale. 

Of the numerous ceremonies connected 
with almost all the affairs of life—among 
which the initiation ceremonies undergone 
by youths when entering on manhood were 
some of the most remarkable—limitations 
of space do not admit of detailed notice. An 
exception may, however, be made in the 
case of the “ghost-dance” religion. From 
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the long and elaborate account communicated by Mr. Mooney to the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology (1002-3), it appears that “the natives of North 
America generally are convinced a time will come when the whole Indian race, both 
living and dead, will be re-established upon ‘a rejuvenated and regenerated earth, to 
live for ever a life of pristine happiness, free from death, disease, and misery. On 
this basis every tribe has evolved from its own particular mythology a special develop- 
ment of this millennium, while individuals have filled in the details according to their 
own ideas of happiness. The white man had, of course, no place in the new kingdom. 
Naturally, the regeneration was expected to occur in the spring; and when a ‘Messiah’ 
appeared on the scene about 1889, he fixed, in a message to the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes, the begining of 181 as the date. With the absence of any such event 
at that time the doctrine gradually changed to the idea that, at some unknown date 
in the future, “the Indian will be united with his friends who have gone before, to 
be for ever supremoly happy; and that this happiness may be anticipated in dreams, 
if not hastened in reality, by earnest and frequent attendance at the sacred dance.” 

To a savage whose one pursuit in life is hunting a plurality of wives is clearly 
an advantage, since if he possess but one her whole time must be devoted to household 
work, so that she is unable to dress furs and such-lhke, whereby her husband cannot 
accumulate propertv. Such may be one 1eason which has conduced to the general 
existence of polygamy among North American tribes; another, perhaps, being the 
superabundance of women, owing to the frequency of intertribal wars. Marriage is 
almost universally arranged by the purchase of the bride, with or without her own 

consent, from the father; but in 

pis the case of an unwilling bride 
clak Piha ws , marriage by capture may have to 
i 2 be resorted to. Young people 
p> g ‘tee. Le may, however, form mutual attach- 
tii ee Bei ments which are stronger than 
, fab, 1, ae? & vi ARTA 7 : 
we «; tribal law; in such cases their 
only course is to abscond and live 
together in solitude as man and 
wife. If they maintain them- 
selves there till the birth of a 
child, the marriage becomes there- 
by legalsed; and it is in this 
way alone that a “Jove match” 
can be effected. Among the 
Mokis, as mentioned later on, each 
man has but one wife, who has a 
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As regards the disposal of 
the dead, among the Mandans 
corpses were exposed on scatfolds, 
where they were left till the bones 
were picked clean by birds and 
bleached by the atmosphere. The 
bones were then carefully collected 
and buried; while the skulls, each 
> ‘ eg placed on a bunch of wild sage, 
Photo by C C Pure £ Co j [Los Angeles, Cullfornia were arranged in large circles, 
A MOJAVA INDIAN OF THE re RIVER, SOUTH CALIFORNIA, During the time that the corpses 
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were exposed, the scaffolds were frequently visited by the relatives of the deceased. 
Food. was provided for the use of the spirits of the deceased in the next world; 
while when a man was murdered his corpse was given a rope with which to bind the 
soul of his slayer. Among the Siouan tribes of the Missouri district it was the 
custom to expose the aged and useless members of the community—not even except- 
ing chiefs—to a lingering death by starvation. 

Reference has been made in the preceding chapter to the practice among the 
natives of Vancouver Island and parts of the adjacent mainland of distorting the head 
by means of bandages or boards applicd in infancy. A somewhat similar practice also 
obtained among the Choctaws and Chicasas, whose children were tightly bound down 
in narrow wooden cradles, at the upper end of which was a lid working on a hinge, 
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so as to be capable of being forcibly pressed down upon the child’s forehead and 
then fixed in that position. 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


As stated in the preceding chapter, there occur in certain parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the adjacent districts of Utah, Colorado, and Mexico, small communities 
frequently known as Pueblo Indians—that is to say, Village Indians. These people 
are specially distinguished by liying in houses constructed either in the steep cliffs 
bordering the deep cafons, or rnfts, by which the country is intersected, or in large 
villages situated on the open table-lands, or mesas. These communities, who dwell 
amid a great Athapascangpopulation, belong to several distinct linguistic stocks, and 
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should properly find a place among the 4 
Indians of the Pacific slope; but the pecu- 
liarities of their dwellings and customs render | 
it desirable that they should have a section 
to themselves. 

One of the best-known groups of theso 
Pueblo Indians is the tribe known as Hopi 
or Moki (Moqui); the latter designation being 
a vile term of abuse conferred on them by 
their neighbours, and, of course, never used 
by the people themselves. Nevertheless, it 
is the name by which they are most gener- 
ally known. The Moki, who in the census of 
1890 numbered just under 2,000 individuals, 
inhabit seven pueblos, including one founded 
by people of a different (Tafioan) stock to 
the east of the Colorado Chiquito. They 
themselves belong to the Shoshonean Jin- 
guistic group, of which they form the Tusayan 
sub-groups (seo preceding chapter). Others, 
again, may be referable to the Pima group 
of Mexico. There are, however, three groups 
of Pueblo Indians who appear to have no 
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Keresan), who imhabit seventeen villages on 
the upper Rio Grande in New Mexico and 
on its tributaries, the Jemez and the San José. 
In 1800 the total population of the villages 
of this family numbered 8,560, of whom 1,143 
were collected in the pueblo named Laguna. 
Tho second group is that of the Tafio (Tafioan), 
who also occupy the Rio Grande Valley, al- 
though, as already mentioned, one tribe has 
taken up its abode with the Mokis of Arizona, 
to whoin it seems to have migrated for the 
purpose of assisting them against their Atha- 
pascan neighbours. About fourteen pueblos 
are occupied by the Tafio, who in 1890 num- 
bered about 3,240; the largest pueblo, Isleta, 
in New Moxico, accommodating just over 1,000 
inhabitants. The last group is that of the 
Zuii (Zuhian), a term said to be derived from 
the long nails worn by the surgeons among | ai 
these people. The Zuii, who numbered 1,613 e 
in 180, permanently occupy only a single 

prominent pueblo situated on the nver of the 
same name in Western New Mexico; althongh eee eg 
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all the Pueblo Indians are characterised by 
their tallness and their comparatively short 
and rounded heads; the latter feature perhaps 
indicating relationship with the natives of 
Central America. 

Some of the most famous Pueblo build- 
ings are found in the Cafion de Chelly, in 
Arizona, where they crown the terraced slopes 
of the Rio Mancos and the Hovenweap, and 
are of enormous dimensions. Indeed, some of 
these casas ygrundes, as they are called by the 
Spanish settlers, were capacious enough to 
contain the whole trnbe which bmlt them. 
The whole Pueblo country is described as 
being covered with the remains of single 
rooms and groups of rooms, evidently con- 
structed a» occasion required. Some of these 
are probably centuries old, others only a few 
years; and yet they all conform to the same 
type, and are constructed of similar blocks of 
lava. According to Mr. F. H. Cushing, the 
typical square-roomed Pueblo buildings have 
been evolved from the conical huts con- 
structed by the Navajos and other Indian 
tribes. At first, it appears, simple ftarm- 
houses were built on the flat country; the 
occupation of the caves and rock-shelters in 
the cations being a subsequent development. 
Driven from the open country by hostile 
tribes, the original Pueblo Indians, who were 
a eee §=6an industrious people living on the products 
Photo per Dr RW". Shufelut of the soil raised by their own exortions, 

A YLMA WOMAN, would naturally, in the opinion of Mr. Cushing, 
“seok security in the neighbouring cliffs of 
fertile cafions, where not only might they build their dwelling-places in the numerous 
rock-shelters, but they could also cultivate their crops in comparative safety along the 
limited tracts which these eyries overlooked. The narrow foot-hold afforded by many 
of these elevated cliff-shelves or shelters would force the fugitives to construct house 
over house; that is, build a second or upper story around the roof of the cavern... . 
We may see how the necessity for protection would drive the petty clans more and 
more to the cliff, how the latter at every available point would come to be occupied, 
and thus how the ‘cliff-dwelling’ was confined to no one section, but was as universal 
as the farmhouse type of architecture itself, so widespread, in fact, that it has hereto- 
fore been regarded as the monument of a great, now extinct, race of people. 

“We may see, finally, how at last the caiions proved too limited, and in other 
ways undesirable for occupatigg, the result of which was the confederation of the 
scattered cliff-dwelling clans, and the construction, first on the overhanging clitf-tops, 
then on mesas [tableland], and farther and farther away of great, many-storied towns.” 
Judging from the pictufes of the cliff-dwellings in the Arizona cafions, their general 
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appearance must be very similar to some of the rock-crowning Tibetan villages in 
Ladak, such as those of Lama-Yuru. 

In the arid Pueblo country water is only obtainable here and there, often at 
points situated at long distances from each other and far away from the homes of 
the cliff-dwellers. Hence vessels to contain the precious fluid were a vital necessity 
among all the Pueblo races; and we accordingly find that these people attained 
remarkable proficiency and skill in the manufacture of pottery vessels, noteworthy on 
account of their elegance of design and ornament. Pottery of a very similar description 
is also made by the Zufiis, whose mode of manufacture has recently been described 
in an Amorican journal as follows. Pottery is manufactured solely by the women, and 
is only made in summer. For fine pottery the clay is obtained from the top of Corn 
Mountain. This clay, which is very hard and dark blue in colour, is broken in small 
pieces with a stone hammer on a special stone set in the middle of the floor of the 
living-room. The pieces are then reduced to 
powder witha grinding-stone; and the powder 
is soaked with water in a food-bowl over- 
mht, after which it is thoroughly kneaded 
with the hands, sometimes with the bare heels, 
finely ground fragments of old pottery being 
added to the mass at the same tiine. 

The mixture is ucw ready for work. 
The woman take& a Jumpin her hands and 
rolls it on a flat stone on the floor. In 
inaking a bowl she coils the roll on a 
rounded dish with a convex bottom, and 
then, adding roll after roll, builds up the jar. 
The successive rolls of clay are flattened 
and crimped with the fingers, and applied 
so that they overlap on the outside. The 
surface of the jar, both imside and out, 1s 
scraped smooth with a traginent of gourd. 
The supporting dish is revolved with the 
hands, and a symmetuical torm given to the 
vessel by 1epeated manipulations with the 
gourd and fingers; after which it is rubbed 
smooth with a piece of sandstone, and put 
in the fireplace until it becomes warm 
through. A wash of white clay, also ob- 
tained from Corn Mountain, is then applied 7 - 
with a piece of rabbit-fur to the entire i : 
surface. The jar is polished with a smooth 
pebble and is ready for the decoration. 
Paint of four colours is used. Brown is ap- 
plied first; and consists of hamatite, rubbed 
on a large flat rectangular stone mortar 
with the juice of the fruit of the yucca. 
The red is red ochre, the yellow, yellow clay, 
and the black a manganese clay ; all are mixed 
with water. The brush is a slip of yucca-leaf 
stem. The decorations are all symbolic— 
cloud, rain, water, corn, and animals; the 
patterns being repeated from memory. 
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The next step is the firing; for which purpose the jar is supported on lumps of 
clay, with the mouth inverted, and a furnace constructed around it with sheep-manure 
in the open air, near the house. A handful of paper-bread and sometimes sacred meal 
is put inside the jar. Before the furnace is entirely constructed it is lighted at the 
side near the bottom, and the necessary pieces of fuel added to complete the hemispheric 
structure. At the top some large potsherds are placed to prevent the fuel coming in 
direct contact with the jar. Great care is exercised to prevent the jar from becoming 
smudged or disturted, women holding blankets, if necessary, to keep off the wind. 
When the fire subsides, the jar is lifted with a stick from the ashes, and is ready for 
use. Success is regarded as an auspicious augury, and failure the reverse. 

They also make beautiful basketwork, and likewise clay figures of animals; while 
the walls of their houses, or estafus, are decorated with rude portraits of the prong- 
horn antelope, the puma, and other animals, as well as with designs of various 
descriptions. The Mokis, to whom the remarks in the last two sentences specially 
refer, are also clever at dyeing doeskin, feathers, and cloth, or the yarn from which 
they weave the latter. 

The most remarkable custom of the Mokis is their ceremonial snake-dance, of 
which the following description is taken from an account given in a work entitled 
The Snake-Dance of the Moqguis of Arizona, by Captain J. G. Bourke, who witnessed 
one of these performances in the pueblo 
of Hualpi in the summer of 18s]. 

The first performer, who led the pro- 
cession, was an old man crowned with a 
garland of leaves, and carrying a bowl 
of water, with which he sprinkled the 
ground. He was followed by a second 
veteran carrying a basket of meal; and 
the third performer held his left hand to 
a necklace of bears’ claws, while with his 
light he rattled a white T-shaped istru- 
ment, Five other men with similar rattles 
followed ; these were followed by a number 
of boys similarly provided; and _ these 
again in turn by an old man bearing in 
his left hand a gaily decorated bow, while 
in his right he twirled a wooden sling, 
whose sound imitated that of falling rain 
us the head of the procession emerged 
from a covered passage. This formed 
the first division of the dance. 

The second division comprised forty- 
eight performers, all male, but two of them 
mere children; each carrying in both 
,hands wands of eagles’ feathers, while the 
‘last man carried a bow similar to that 
borne by the rear-guard of the first 
division. 

All the dancers wore suspended to 
the right kuee rattles made of tortoise- 
shells and the hoofs of sheep and goats. 
} Small plumes of scarlet feathers were 
A MOKI (HOPI) BRIDE, | ‘ attached to their heads; their long black 
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. AN ARIZONA MOKI GIRL AND HER MOTHER, 
Bhowing the atyles of hairdressing of unmarried and married women, The girl's represents the squash blossom (the emblem of © 
virginity), and the woman's the squash fruit (signifying maturity). 
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WALPI INDIAN WOMEN GRINDING MEAL. 


hair hung loosely down their backs; their faces were blackened to the upper lip, while 
the lower part was daubed with white clay. Collars of sacred white sea-shell beads 
were worn by all, and many wore a layer of haliotis-shell on the breast; and sashes 
of sea-shell beads crossed the body from the right shoulder to the left hip. Their 
breasts aud limbs were bare; but kilts of painted cotton hung from waist to knee, with 
fox and coyote skins dangling from the waist behind; and girdles of red buckskin, 
ornamented in some cases with cotton pull-pendants, were also worn by many. Broad 
white armlets adorned the elbows; and the fect were clad in scarlet leather mocassins 
with fringes at the ankles. 

After marching solemnly round a sacred stone, the two divisions drew up in lines 
facing cach other. After certain shakings of the rattles and waving of the wands, 
followed by chanting and prayers, the members of the second division slowly danced 
round the sacred stone, going through the movements of planting corn to the 
accompaniment of a dirge performed by the first party. Next came a party of 
twenty females dressed in scarlet and white mantles, and carrying baskets from which 
they scattered meal. 

After an interlude, during which the second party had disappeared through the 
covered way by which they made their first entrance, this division reappeared with the 
left-hand files carrying snakes in their mouths and hands. 

“As the procession pranced closer and closer to where we were seated,” writes the 
narrator of the account, ‘we saw that the dancers further to the rear of the column 
were holding the slimy wriggling serpents in their teeth! The head of the animal in 
this case also was held towards the right, the object of this being very manifest. 
The Indians in the right file of the column still retained the eagle-wands, which their 
comrades had discarded. ‘With® these wands they tickled the heads, necks, and jaws 
of the snakes, thus distracting their attention from the dancers in whose teeth they 
were grasped so firmly. 
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“The spectacle was an astonishing one, and one felt at once bewildered and 
horrified at this long column of weird figures, naked in all excepting the snake-painted 
cotton kilts and red buckskin mocassins: bodies a dark greenish brown, relieved only by 
the broad white armlets and the bright yellowish grey of the fox-skins dangling 
behind them; long elfin locks brushed straight back from the head, tufted with scarlet 
parrot or woodpecker feathers, faces painted black, as with a mask of charcoal, from 
brow to upper hp, where the ghastly white of kaolin began, and continued down over 
chin and neck; the crowning point being the deadly reptiles borne in mouth and hand, 
which imparted to the drama the lurid tinge of a nightmare. 

“With rattles clanking at knees, hands clenched, and elbows bent, the procession 
pranced slowly around the rectangle, the dancers lifting cach knee slowly to the height 
of the waist, and then planting the foot firmly upon the ground before lifting the other, 
the snakes all the while writhing and squirming to free themselves from restraint. 

“When the snake-carriers reached the eastern end of the rectangle they spat the 
snakes out upon the ground and moved on to the front of the sacred lodge, tree, and 
rock, where they stainped strongly with the left foot twice, at the same time emitting 
a strange cry, halt grunt 
aud half wail. x A ae 

“The women scatter- ae es , 
ing the corn-meal now de- 
veloped their line more 
fully, a portion occupying 
the terrace directly above 
the arcade, two or three 
standing on ladders near 
the archway, the main body 
massing In the space be- 
tween the sacred rock anid 
the sacred lodge, and two 
or three, reinforced by the 
squad of old crones, at the 
eastern line of th® rect- 
augle. Nearly all carried 
the beautiful, closely 
woven, flat baskets, in red, 
yellow, and black, orna- 
mented with the butterfly, 
thuuder-bird, or deer 
These baskets were heaped 
with corn-flour, which was 
scattered with reckless pro- 
fusion. ... 

‘After a snake had 
been properly sprinkled it 
was picked up, generally 
by one of the eagle-wand 
bearers, and carried to the 
Indians of the first divi- 
sion... . This part of the 
ceremony lasted scarcely a fee yet 
moment; the serpents were Photo by 6. C, Pserce wb Co } 
at once taken away from hi MORON AMLON® 
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the boys and handed to the first old man, whom we designate the high priest; and by 
him consigned to the sanctuary of the sacred lodge... . 

“Again and again the weird procession circled around the sacred rock. Other 
dancers, determined to surpass the achievements of the young men, inserted two snakes 
in their mouths instead of one; the reptiles in these cases being, of course, of small 
size. No steps had been taken to render these snakes innocuous cither by the extraction 
of their fangs or by drugs. . . 

“After the snakes had all been carried in the mouths of dancers, dropped on the 
ground, sprinkled with corn-meal, picked up, held by the small boys, passed on to the 
chief priest, and by him been prayed over and deposited by him in the butfalo-lodge 
or sanctuary, w circle was formed on the ground in front of the sacred lodge by tracing 
with corn-meal a periphery of 20 ft.diameter. The snakes were rapidly passed ont from the 
sanctuary and placed within this circle, where they were completely covered up with 
sacred meal, and allowed to remain while the chief priest recited in a low voice a brief 
prayer. The Indians of the second division then grasped them convulsively in great 
handfuls, and ran with might and main to the eastern crest of the precipice, and then 
darted like frightened hares down the trails leading to the foot, where they released 
the reptiles. 

“While they were running away with the snakes the first division moved twice 
around the sacred rock and buffalo-lodge, the old man armed with the sling twirling it 
vigorously, causing it to emit the same sound of rain driven by the wind which had 
been heard at their approach. In passing in front of the sacred rock the second time 
each stamped the ground with his right foot. 

“The whole dance did not ocenpy more than halt or three-quarters of an hour. 
The number of snakes used was more than one hundred; the dancers ran backwards 
and forwards so confusedly that it was not possible to determine certatmly how many 
times the whole division had changed snakes, but 1t must have been not less than tour, 
and more probably as many as five times The opinions of the bystanders varied as to 
whether or not any of the dancers had been bitten. None were so reported by the 

Indians, and the proper 











ee view to take of the matter 
; must be that while all, or 
m nana neaily all, the snakes 

baad ae used were venomous, the 
wt” knowledge and prudence 





of those handling them 
averted all danger.” 

What may be the ob- 
ject of this strange cere- 
mony—whether to _ pro- 
pitiate the snakes of the 
country geuerally—is not 
stated. 

The Mokis, like the 
Zufis, dress in cotton and 
woollen garments, com- 
prising mantles, petticoats, 
sashes, and kilts, dyed of 
aa ae eee ere ere various bright colours, or 
Ce re Goce with coloured borders, and 
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that the whole effect is 
decidedly picturesque anid 
becoming, and entirely de- 
void of that grotesque 
character so noticeable in 
North American native 
costumes generally. The 
sacred symbol of the butter- 
fly, which adorned the 
royal robe of Montezuma 
at the time of the Spanish 
conquest of Central 
America, appears con- 
stantly upon the mantles 
and skirts of both Mokis 
and Zuiiis, as well as upon 
their basketwork. Hare 
and coyote skins, more 
especially the former, are 
largely used as rugs and 
coverlets; while feathers 
appear constantly in re- 
ligious ceremonials, — al- 
though not to the same 
extent as among the tribes 
of the plains to the north 
and east. In common 
with Navajos and Apaches, 
both Mokis and Zuiiis wear 
a kind of helmet, in the 
form of a straw hat sur- 
mounted by a plume of 
turkey’s feathers, amid 
which stand out a couple 3m Ate es e ane 
of the quill-feathers of an Photo by C. C. Pierce & Co., Los Anyeles, Califoraia,) [Copyright 1807 A. By Hall. 
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other hand, who puff and 
frizz out lic hair on the 
sides of the head to an extraordinary degree, wear no head-dress, protecting themselves 
when necessary from the sun’s rays by folds of their blankets in Mexican fashion. 

In dances and plays large masks, extending all over the head and neck, are invanably 
worn by the performer ; each kind of ceremony having its own special type of mask provided. 
The men wear only a small loin-cloth of cotton on ordinary occasions, exchanged for 
one of deer or antelope skin in ceremonial dances; and, despite the fact that the sider women 
are almost constantly at work on garments of various descriptions, grown-up boys. and 
girls wander unconcernedly about the pueblos in & condition approaching nudity. 

The necklaces worn by the Mokis are made of coral, turquoise, shell-beads, olive- 
shells, the claws of bears, and hollow silver beads. As workers of silver the Zunis, like 
the Navajos, display great skill and ingenuity ; finger-rings, earrings, and bangles being 
some of their chief productions. These trinkets are also worn by the Mokis, but 
whether made by themselves or acquired from their neighbours appears to be uncertain. 
Haliotis-shells, as mentioned above, are worn as pendants on the breast at all ceremonies. 
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ea used for making matting. 
They grow the cotton used 
in the manufacture of their 
own garments, and like- 
wise sell this commodity to 

In te his land e 
Hip PON | the Zuhiis, whose ands ar 
io ae loss suited to its culture. 
— Some of these cotton 
garments, which are beauti- 
fully made and embroi- 
dered, are greatly valued, 
and handed down from 
generation to generation, 
being worn by the women 
only when inarried and at 
festivals. 

Children are well sup- 
plied with toys of various 
descriptions ; and the elders 
indulge in various games 
and sports, horse-racing 
among the number. Unlike 
the Navajo» and many 
other Indians, who will 
ruin themselves by gainb- 
ling, Mokis and Zuins do 
not play card-games. The 
musical instruments = of 
spe Lorine these people comprise the 

rattles of tortoise-shells and 
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akin to the Otomi as the T-shaped ones Yre- 

ferred to in the account 

of the snake-dance, and others of gourds. Fiddles constructed of larger gourds, 
whistles, flutes, aud diums are likewise included among their musical instruments. 

Moki girls marry very early, generally before they are fifteen, but in some cases 
as early as twelve even. Each Indian has but one wife, who is stated to have a large 
share in the choice of her husband. The following account of a Mok: marriage was given 
by a correspondent to Captain Bourke, from whose work referred to above all the foregoing 
particulars have been drawn. ‘A feast was spread for the families of the bride and groom 
and invited guests; in this figured blue corn-musk, piki, or bread, stewed peaches, and 
a ragout of mutton, beans, and chile. While the guests were paying their respects to 
the feast, the bride and bridegroom retired to an inner room, disrobed, and bathed each 
other from head to foot in clear water. Then they came back to the long room where 
the guests wore assembled, wer@*invested with their new cotton garments, the ends of 
which were tied together, and after listening to a brief homily from one of the old men 
were declared to be man and wife.” R. LypEKKER. 





CHAPTER XXV 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
I. GENERAL REMARKS 


S Mexico forms the connecting geographical link between the United States on 
the one hand and Contral and South America on the other, so, as might have 
been anticipated, its indigenous population was originally to a considerable degree 

intermediate between the inhabitants of the areas immediately north and south. Tn the 
northern province of Sonora, for example, the Indians of Mexico are related in the 
matter of languago to the Shoshones of the United States, while as regards their mode 
of life and cnstoms they resemble in many respects the Pueblo Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico, described in the concluding section of the preceding chapter, some of 
whom, by the way, oveur within the Mexican border. In the southern provinces, on 
the other hand, we encounter natives of the same type as those inhabiting Central 
America; and it is this fact which renders it customary and advisable to class Mexico, 
from an ethnographical point of view, with Central and South America rather than 
with the United States and Canada. A further advantage of this grouping is that it 
accords with the one adopted in geographical zoology, in which the greater part of 
Mexico is brigaded with Central and South America to form what is known as the 
distributional province of “ Neogaa.” 

From the kind of “No Man’s Land” formed 
by Mexico, it seems probable that previous to 
the dislocation of so many of the indigenous 
nationalities at the time of the Spanish conquest 
of Central America there was a more or Icss 
complete and unbroken transition from tho natives 
of North America to those inhabiting the southern 
half of the western continent. Even at the pre- 
sent day, when so many of the original connecting 
links have long since been violently sundered, 
the natives of Central aud South America—if 
the modifications induced by climatic differences 
are allowed sufficient weight— present as a whole 
groat physical resemblances to those of North 
America; the distinctions between them being, 
indeed, due more to differences of culture, cus- 
toms, and language (although even the latter 
is essentially of the same general type) rather 
than to divergence of physical type. As a whole, 
South and Central American Indians, as is especi- 
ally well shown by the Miztecs, appear to have a 
rounder and fuller type of face, with less promi- pero teteenens ore 
nence and “beakiness” of the nose, than is the se es a an Perea paca 
case with typical North American Indians, such ka: PaqioloeanA ra matalethiel tue Mixearoan Gace Tal 
as the Sioux and Dacotas. 
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Whether, however, a distinction of physical typo between the aborigines of the 
northern and southern halves of the New World is oris not recognisable—it is certainly 
not definable—there can be no doubt as to the existence of a marked general difference 
in regard to social evolution between the inhabitants of the two areas. 

With the noteworthy exception of the Pueblo Indians of the south, who exhibit 
a higher grade, and some of the Indian tribes of Southern California, who display an 
equally low grade and properly belong to the Mexican group, all the North American 
linguistic groups present a marked gencral similarity in their mode of life and tie 
degree of culture (or rather lack of culture) to which they had attained at the time 
of the great European invasion. None of them had, in fact, advanced beyond a 
state of semi-barbarism. Very different was the condition of things at the date of 
the Spanish conquest with the natives of Central and South America at the samo era, 
among whom the most remarkable contrasts are presented in regard to the degree of 
culture and civilisation they had reached. On the one hand, for instance, we have 
the large and comparatively highly civilised communities of the Aztecs of Central 
America and the Incas of Peru; while on the other we find many of the tribes plunged 
in the very lowest depths of barbarism, and indulging in practices which sink them 
below the level of animals. As an instance of this low moral grade of many of the 
southern tribes it has been remarked that the practice of canntbalism was far more 
prevalent among the natives of Central and South America than was ever the case 
among their northern kinsmen. Nor is this all, for whereas this loathsome practice 
seems to have come naturally to the former, many of whom resorted to it when other 
food was obtainable without difficulty, among North Aimerican Indians it appears, in 
most cases, at any rate, to have been a last resource, when all other means of obtaining 
sustenance had failed. These strong contrasts in the degree of cultural evolution 
may thus be regarded as highly characteristic of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
southern half of the New World, and as sharply differentiating them from the level 
uniformity presented in this respect by the semi-barbarous tribes of North Armorica. 

It has likewise been remarked as a note- 
2. a worthy circumstance that it was the more civilised 
a ee and cultured communities in Central and South 
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te invaders; many of these communities being in 


such a highly strung and artificial condition of 
existence that they appeared literally to have 
fallen to pieces of their own accord at the very 
ir first shock of foreign invasion. The more bar- 
Mets 3 | » barous communities, on the other hand, exhibited 
il | much more cohesion, and a capacity for holding 
their own, either by becoming more or less com- 
pletely blended with their white conquerors, in 
a manner which displays a most striking con- 
trast to the course of events in North America, 
or by retaining their original unity and develop- 
ing, to a greater or less degree, on their own 
lines. Christianity, too—at all events till quite 
recent times—has made much greater strides 
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A GROUP OF YAKI INDIANS, STATE OF SONORA, NORTH-WEST MEXICO, 
‘ho Yakis are a branch of the Pima family (see page 740). 
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| A GROUP OF SERI INDIANS, TIBURON ISLAND, GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Seri, who speak a stock language, are the most degraded of all the North American aborigines, 
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aborigines is based mainly 
or entirely on differences 
of language, rather than 
on physical characteristics, 
so that they are thrown 
into a number of lnguis- 
tic groups, or ‘ famuilics,” 
and these again intu minor 
tribal sub-groups. 
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II. MEXICO AND CEN- 
TRAIL, AMERICA 


As Mexico and Central 
America are so closely re- 
lated ethnologically, they 
may be treated under one 
heading. The area thus 


includes Mexico, Yucatan, 
A ‘IOPONEC HOUSK, STATES OF HIDALGO AND VERA CRUZ, LAST CENTRAL MEXICO, 
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‘The Totonevs hire a semi civilised peopl who appear to be distant relations of the Bi ie sh Honduras, Guate 
Mayas of Yucatan, mala, TIond uras, San Sal- 


vador, and Nicaragua; but 
is exclusive of Costa Rica and Panama. The West Indies, too, belong properly to the 
Central American ethnographical province, but since their aboriginal inhabitants have 
been exterminated, they demand no special notice. 

According to the classification here followed, the indigenous population of Mexico 
may be divided into two main groups: firstly that of the Sonoran Aztecs, and secondly 
that of the Central American nationalities. The Sonorans, so-called from the province 
of Sonora, in North-western Mexico, inhabit what used to be generally called the 
Anahuac plateau of Northern Mexico; while the Aztecs, together with certain other tribes, 
occupy various districts in the southern parts of the country. These are the members 
of the second group, who may be called Central Americans. 

In language the Sonorans are considered by Professor Deniker to be related to the 
Shoshones of the United States, while their phvsical characteristics arc those of the North 
Amorican Indians of the Atlantic slope generally. On the other hand, in manners and 
customs they are nearest to the Pueblo Indians. TLinguistically they are frequently 
spoken of as the Opata-Pima group, from the names of the two principal tribes. 
The Pimas, together with their relatives the Papajos, are a finely made tribe who 
dwell in pueblos or “casas grandes,” and cultivate the arid soil of the upper part of 
the Gila valley. Equally sterile are the districts on the Yaki and Mayo rivers from 
which the Yakis and the Mayas take their titles; these tribes being of pure 
indigenous blood and numbering some 20,000 individuals. On the other hand, the 
Opatas and Tarahumaras of Chihuahua and Sonora are believed to exhibit a consider- 
able admixture of European blood. The Tarahumaras occupy the watershed between 
Chihuahua and Sinaloa, and are stated to have been originally cave-dwellers, and some 
of them aro still domiciled in such primitive shelters. At an carly date they adopted a 
kind of Christianity largely mixed with pagan ceremonies and beliefs, which is still 
retained by a considerable section, who also prefer their own cumbrous tongue to 
Spanish. Dancing, feasting, and, racing are characteristic of the Tarahumara tribe. 
The Cahitas are other members of the Sonoran or Opata-Pima group, to which also 
belodg the Coras and Yumas of the lower part of the Culifornian peninsula referred 
to in the preceding chapter. 
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In this place a brief reference may be made to the Seri Indians of Tuberon 
Tsland in the Gulf of California and the adjacent parts of the Sonoran muainland. 
According to Mr. W. J. McGee, by whom they were visited in 1896, they are the most 
degraded and barbarous Indians to be met with at the present day north of the 
isthmus of Panama. They subsist chiefly on raw flesh, dogs are their only domesticated 
animals, of agriculture they have no knowledge at all, and their industrial arts are few 
and of the erndest type (see illustration, page 739). 

The second section of the first division of Mexican natives forms the Aztec or 
Nahua group, the various nationalities and tribes of which formerly occupied the 
Pacific side of Mexico from the Rio de Fuerte in 26 North latitude as far south, with 
the exception of the Tehuantepec isthmus, as the frontiers of Guatemala, with outlying 
colonies in Guatemala itself as well as in Salvador. On the Atlantic side they also 
occupied the districts round Mexico city. At the present day, when their numbers are 
reduced to about a paltry 160,000, they are met with here and there scattered through 
the conntry from Sinaloa in the south to Jalsko, Tepic, and Michoacan on the western 
border. The Nahuan family, it appears, was an offshoot of the southern Shoshones of 
North America, and it is certain that the Aztecs established their tamous empire, whose 
capital was Tenochtitlan (the modern city of Mexico), about the hfteenth century by the 
overthrow of the carlier Chichimees, who also belonged to the same group. The fall 
of the Aztec empire before the Spanish conquerors in 1620 is a well-known historical 
fact; and if only remaims to mention that dming its brief existence this empire was 
infamous tor the hideous cruelty of its religions rites, in the celebration of which 
thousands of victiins are said to have heen immolated at a time. Their religion, such 
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as it was, appears to have been borrowed from the Mayas; but, in accordance with 
the fierce Aztec nature, the gentle Maya deities b»came transformed into veritable 
demons. The Aztecs of the present day have, however, discarded the fierce manners 
of their ancesturs, and are a peaceful and contented people, nominally Roman Catholics 
in religion, but in reality animists, and retaining their original superstitions under a 
superficial polish of civilisation. The inhabitants of many of their villages still speak 
the ancient Nahna tongue. Of the Chichimecs (“Dogs”), who for a time arrested Aztec 
ascendancy by pouring from the north into the plains of Mexico, no detailed mention 
can be given in a work on Living Races. 

In the same districts with the Aztecs are found three other groups in Mexico, 
which Professor Deniker designates Mexicans proper. The first of these are the 
Otomis, now inhabiting the upper portion of the Moctezuma basin between the cities 
of Mexico and San Luis do Potosi, but who appear to have been the original denizens 
of the Mexican tablelands, from which they were driven by the Aztecs. Their name 
is stated to mean “nomads,” but snch a title is now inappropriate, as they have 
permanent habitations. Physically the Otomis are characterised by their somewhat 
rounded heads, and their dark, almost chocolate-coloured complexion, as well as by 
their rather short and thick figures; while they are easily recognised by the practice 
of dying red the hair, which is worn long; a custom which has given rise to the 
idea that there are red-haired Indians in Mexico. More remarkable stil is the mono- 
syllabic character of their language, which is in this respect absolutely unique among 
the aboriginal Americans, although it is probably a special modification of the universal 
New World polysynthetic type. In the social scale they occupy a position not much 
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Symbolifn plays s large part in the religious observances of the ‘lotonec people. 
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above that of the Scris; and they 
are in consequence despised by 
their Aztec neighbours. Some 
years ago they were stated to 
number about 16,000. 

Formerly occupying the whole 
state of Michoacan, the Tarasco 
have been largely merged in the 
modern half-breed population of 
the plains, although ten years ago 
there were stated to be some 
200,000 of the pure-bred stock 
surviving in the mountains, Like 
the Nahnas, they are bclieved to 
be of northern origin; and they 
also belong to what may be called 
the cultured groups of Mexican j{ 
aborigines, being skilled in numer- rem 
cus arts, and possessing a type of {jor db4 
pictography all their own, while aN ah: 
their social institutions were well . 
advanced, 

Of less importance are the 
Totonecs of Vera Cruz, who 
formerly attained a high degree 
of civilisation, and resemble in 
physicalcharactoristics their north- 
eastern neighbours the Huaxtecs, 
to be mentioned later in connec- 
tion with the Maya group, to 
which thoy belong. 

Coming now to the second 
division of the aboriginal popu- 
lation of Mexico, who may be grouped with the tribes still farther south under the 
common designation of Central Americans, we have first of all to consider the Zapotecs, 
at present represented by something like a quarter of a million people inhabiting the 
state of Oajaca, but who in past times ruled over the whole province of Tehuantepec, 
and attained a degree of civilisation but little short of that of the Aztecs. To this former 
civilisation eloquent testimony is borne by the famous and magnificent ruins of the city 
of Mitla, which comprise a number of monoliths almost rivalling those of ancient Egypt. 
The Zapotecs were governed by a king and a high priest, the latter of whom was regarded 
as so sacred that he was never permitted to put his feet to the ground. As among the 
Aztecs, human sacrifices, accompanied by many unspeakable rites and cruelties, were 
constantly offered in past times by the Zapotecs, who are, however, at the present day 
& progressive people, although in most cases retaining their national language. 

Near to the Zapotecs, both in locality and in language, are the Miztecs (or Mixtecs), 
who inhabit Eastern Oajaca and the adjacent districts of Guerrero, where they are 
now represented by only a few thousand individuals. They are stated, however, to 
be a pure-bred race, characterised by their round heads, very short stature, projecting 
cheek-bones, and a dark chocolate-brown skin. Of the other tribes of this district, it 
must suffice to mention that on the eastern side of Oajaca and in Chiapa, on the 
Guatemalan frontier, occur those known as Zoque, Mixe, and Chapanec. 
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Of far more importance and interest are the 
tribes of the Maya, or, as it is often called, the 
Huaxteec group. Of the Huaxtecs, or northern 
section, who inhabit Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz on 
the eastern side of Mexico, bare mention must 
suffice, as their past history is unknown; but of 
the Mayas more must be said. They appear to 
have reached Yucatan at a very early period, when 
they were already well advanced in civilisation, 
whence they passed into Guatemala and the adja- 
cent parts of Honduras and Salvador, where they 
still form the great mass of the population. In 
addition to the Huaxtecs and the typical Mayas 
of Yucatan, the Maya group comprises the Tsendals 
or Chontals of Mexico; the Mopans of the northern 
districts of Guatemala; the Quichi farther south, 
specially characterised by possessing an oral htera- 
ture, committed in recent times to writing; the 
Pocomans, inhabiting the region around the city 
of Guatemala; and the Chorti, occupying the 
territory in which stand the ruims of the ancient 
city of Copan. 

The Guatemalans, as these tribes may be 
collectively termined, are all characterised by their 
short, thick-set figures, high cheek-bones, and promi- 
nent and often aquiline noses, and low foreheads. 
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LOWER MIZIKC DISTRICT, SLATE OF OAXACA, Curiously enough, they are a remarkably short- 
SOLTH MENICO lived group of people, ageing rapidly after thirty, 


and being absolutely decrepit if they live till 
forty, which few do. Like most other American tribes, their hair retains its 
pristine blackness till the end. The remarkable practice of cating elay, alluded to by 
Humboldt, ts a common trait of the Guatemalan Maya tribes. It may be added that 
the Mayas proper are divisible into the two tribes of Itzas and Lacondons, each 
vecupying a district of their own in the Peten province. 

Of Maya history and Maya art, space does not admit of much mention. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the city of Merida, in Northern Yueatan, which 
stands on the site of Ti-hovo, the ancient Maya capital, is at the present day toa great 
extent Mayan. Even the old style of building is retained, the houses in the suburbs 
being built at an elevation of a yard or so above the level of the roadway, while the 
different streets are indicated by images of various birds representing the old Maya 
minor deities. The Mayas are a people of delicate and almost feminine physiognomy, 
and of equally gentle disposition. Nevertheless, they held out stubbornly against the 
Spanish conquerors; and in the narrow strip of country between Yucatan and British 
Honduras the remnant has survived the wars which convulsed this part of America. 
There seems, indeed, a tendency for the white blood to become absorbed in the 
aboriginal stock; and it was stated a few years ago that in many parts of Guatemala 
and Yneatan the old Maya language was regaining lost ground. Maya rites are 
retained by nominal Christians; divination is still practised by the astrologers to fore- 
cast the future and the promise “of good harvests; while the old Maya deities, under 
the disguise of Christian saints, are still vencrated, if not actually worshipped. More- 
over, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls still holds its own among the Mayas, 
ag is exemplified by the Curious practice of chalking the road along which a corpse has 
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been carried, in order that the soul of the deccased may in due course be enabled to 
find its way back to enter the body of a new-born infant. 

Very few words must suffice for the Pipil tribes of Guatemala and the neighbouring 
districts, a people of Aztec or Nahua origin who reached their present home from 
Northern Mexico long before the Spanish conquest. Formerly occupying an cxtensive 
territory, which reached into Salvador, the Pipils, or Pipiltzin (that is, “the superior 
people”), were subsequently invaded by the Pocomans, referred to above, and shut up 
in two isolated areas, one of which is situated in the province of Escuintla. 

Between Cnatemala and the isthmus of Panama occur a number of nationalities 
whose languages are different from those of all the linguistic groups referred to above. 
For this mixed assemblage Professor Deniker has proposed the convenient and = easily 
remembered collective designation of Isthmians. For most of these tribes, such as the 
Lenka of the interior of Honduras, the Chontals (already referred to when considering 
Mexico) of Nicaragua, and the Guatuso or Huatuso, who adjoin the Lenkas in the forest 
districts of San Juan, little more than bare mention must suffice. The Guatusos, who 
have skins of the usual yellow colour, number much less than 1,000. Then there 
are the Ulva tribes, often known as Sumu (Soumoo), or Wulwa Indians, on the Mosquito 
Coast, regarded by some writers (but not by Professor Dentker) as the descendants of 
West Indian Caribs. Other tribes are the Mica and Siquia of the Rio Mico, and the 

Subirona of the Rio Coco (forming the 
Peer poi tin ® m \y Symp = =6boundary between Honduras and Nicar- 
eet, . ae ig ‘ agua), all of whom are characterised by 

“au their dark skins. 

Darker still are the Moscos, or Mos- 
quito Indians, who now inhabit the Mosquito 
reserve, in the Blnefields Lagoon district 
of Nicaragua, and are nearly as black as 
Negroes, although the pure-bred race has 
no Negro blood. They are short in stature, 
with the  characteristically = prominent 
American nose. Their number was recently 
estimated at about 6,000; and they make 
use of the European alphabet for writing 
their own language. These luidtans were 
much maxed up with the bnecaneers of the 
seventecuth century, from whom they 
learned Enghsh. So long ago as the year 
1681 Dampier described the disfiguring 
lip-ornaments of the Moscos of Corn Island 
on the Mosquito Coast in the following 
words: “They have a fashion to cut holes 
in the hps of the boys when they are young 
close tu their chin, which they keep open 
with little pegs till they are fourteen or 
fifteen years old, then they wear beads in 
them, made of turtle or tortuise shell. 
The little notch at the upper end they 
| put in throngh the lip, where it remains 
Frou « yhoto ia the collection of Dr. N, Leo. between the teeth and the lip; the under- 

A MAYA OF yucaTAN. = © part hangs down over their chin. This 
The Mayne were the most civilised of all the American aborigines, they commonly wear all day, and when 


They{still form a compact population of about 600,000 in the Mexican ; 
States of Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan. they sleep they take it out. They have 
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hkewise holes bored in their ears, 
both men and women, when young, 
and by continually stretching them 
with great pegs they grow to be 
as big as a milled five-shilling 
piece. Herein they wear pieces of 
wood, cut very round and smooth, 
so that their ear seems to be all 
wood, with a little skin about it.” 
In the lip-plug these Mosguito 
Indians recall the Botocudos of 
South Brazil; while in the wooden 
pellets in the lobes of their ears 
they resemble the Peruvian shown 
on page 761. 

Whether or no the Mosquito 
Indians are of Carib stock may be 
left an open question: but it may 
be mentioned that the Indians and 
Negro half-breeds of the Mosquito 
Coast are commonly known as 
“Sambos.” To distinguish them 
from the latter, who are more or 
less frizzly haired, the pure-bred 
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Ill. WESTERN SOUTH AMERICA, OR THE ANDES PROVINCES 


From the point of view of ethnology 1t seems best to take the northern frontier 
of Costa Rica as the boundary of South America. With this extension, Professor 
Deniker divides the native populations into the four following or main geographical 
divisions: firstly, the Cordillera of the Andes; secondly, Amazonia, or the great plains 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, together with Guiana; thirdly, the tablelands of Eastern 
and Southern Brazil: and, lastly, the pampas, or open plains of Argentina and Patagonia, 
together with Tierra del Fuego in the extreme south. 

As a convenient collective designation for the aboriginal nationalities inhabiting 
the Cordillera of the Andes and the high tablelands shut in by these mountains from 
Costa Rica to latitude 45 South, Professor Deniker’s term “‘Andeans” may be adopted. 
Most of them are referable to the Chibcha and Quichua lingtistie groups, of which the 
headquarters are shown on the map on page 767, but there are some of uncertain 
position. To the Chibeha group are affiliated the Talamanca of Costa Rica (sometimes 
raised .to the rank of a group by themselves), with several tribes. Numbering some 
15,000 in the sixteenth century, they are now reduced to gomething like a fifth of that 
number. Physically and in disposition they aro not unlike the Mayas of Yucatan ; 
but they resemble the under-montioned Amazonians in wearing ornaments of feathers 
and in using the blow-pipe. Tho Chirripo and Bribri are two of their tribes. Farther 
south the Guamis of the Chiriqui district of Panama, also with several tribes, and now 
numbering only about 4,000, are characterised by their short stature, fat faces, and 
thick figures, points in which they resemble the Mexican Otom. According to a French 
writer, the Guamis are noted for their tribal feasts, invitations to which are sent out by 
means of staves of liana-stem, having on each as many knots as days intervening between 
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the date of dispatch and the assemblage. At 
the feasts the guests, who daub their bodies 
with red and blue pigment, spend their time 
between drinking and playing the game of 
“valza,” a kind of living “‘nine-pins,” in which 
cudgels are hurled by one party against the 
legs of the other. 

The true Chibchas, or Muisca, of the Magda- 
Jena district of Colombia, are said to have 
become merged in the Spanish population and 
their language to be extinct; they are said to 
have been chiefly husbandmen and traders, but 
also good architects, with a currency in gold— 
the only metal with which they were acquainted. 
The group suivives, however, in the cave- 
dwelling Tunebor to the eastward of Bogota, 
as well as in the Arahuacos of the Sierra Nevada 
of the Santa Marta district, where they number 
somewhere about 3,000. 

A far more persistent vitality has attended 
the Quichua language, which has to a great 
extent become the lingua franca for Western 
South America, as has the Tupi-Guarani tongue 
on the eastern side of the continent, both having 
in some degree superseded Spanish and Portu- 
guesce. Quichua is, indeed, the dominant lan- 
guage along the coast and on the Andes from 
Quito in Ecuador to the northern districts of 
Chili. This is, in fact, the area of the cmpire 
of the Incas, who were the foremost nationality 
of the Quichua group, and had a territory of 
1,000,000 square miles with a population of 
10,000,000. The chief surviving tribes of this 
group include the Incas, who occupy the terri- 
tory between the Rio Apanmmac and Rio 
Paucartampu; the Cana, between the Inca terri- 
tory and the Vilcafiota in the Vilcamayo valley ; 
the true Quichua between the Rio Apurimac 
and the Rio Pampas; the Lamana, near Trujillo; 
the Aymara of the Bolivian highlands, who 
number some 200,000 individuals, mostly of pure 
blood ; and others which need no special mention. 
Whether the ancient Chinchas, who lived to the 
north of Cuzco, belonged to this group, is un- 
certain. All the Quichuas and Aymaras are 
distinguished by their short stature, thick-set, 
powerful build, and massive and rounded heads, 
with prominent noses and sloping toreheads; 
the latter feature largely due to artificial flatten- 
ing of the skull, very similar to that practised 
by certain tribes of the Pavific coast of North 
America, as described above. 
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In Peru at the present day the great bulk of the population is composed of Quichuas 
and Aymaras, or of half-breeds between these and Spaniards. To the Quichua language 
we owe the words condor, guano, pampa, and quinine (quina). In long-past times the 
Incas succeeded in breeding two distinct animals from the wild guanaco, namely the 
alpaca and the Nama; the former raised for the sake of its excellent wool, and the 
latter employed in carrying gold, silver, and other metals from the Potosi mines. 
Potatocs were cultivated by the Incas on the high grounds and maize lower down, 
The Cachaqui of Catamarca and the adjacent districts of Western Argentina were 
another Quichua race, whose survivors were transported in the seventeenth century 
by the Spaniards to Quilmes (Kilines), now one of the suburbs of Buenos Aires. Whether 
the Quitu, from which the city of Quito takes its name, were of the Quichuan stock 
is not quite certain: but the Caras, by whom they were conquered, undoubtedly belonged 
to that group. Now, however, they are merged in the “ Mestizo” (half-caste) population 
of the country, to which the name Quitefos is often applied. 

Among the Andean 
tribes who are neither Qui- 
chuan nor Chibchan, men- 
tion may first be made of 
the Cuna (also known as 
Tuna, or laricas) of 
Southern Panama, charac- 
terised by their short, thick- 
set figures, i@ht yellow skin, 
round heads, and broad 
faces; their general appear- 
ance being very like that 
of their eastern neighbours 
the Guaymi. According to 
report, grey eyes and auburn 
hair are met with among 
them, ‘The Choco, who, al- 
though but poorly repre- 
sented in Darica, are more 
numerous in the Atrato 
valley of Colombia, belong 
to this group. In the Peru- 
vian area it will suffice 
to refer to the small Pu- 
quina tribe inhabiting the 
Lake Titicaca district; the 
Yuneas, or Cuna-Yuncas 
(‘inhabitants of the hot 
lowlands”), also known as 
Chimu, who originally occu- 
pied the Pacific coast be- 
tween 6° and 10 South lati- | 
tude; the Atacamefios, a fish- es 
ing tribe of the Loa valley; ee 
and the Shangos or Changos 
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of the Atacama desert; both 
thelatter being characterised 
by very short bodily stature. 
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The Tarascos, one of the most civilised nations of the New World, are atill deminant in Michoa- 
can ‘They called themselves Tai hascue—that le, the ‘‘song-in-law” of their Aztec neighbours, 
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Better known and much more numerous than any of the above, and therefore of 
creater interest, are the Araucanians, or Araucans (Araucano of the map), a Chilian people 
who derive their name from the Quichuan word “ Aucaes,” signifying “ Rebels.’ Among 
themselves they are known as Mapu-che, or Molu-che. Although their linguistic affinities 
are uncertain, Professor Deniker is of opinion that the Araucanians are physically related 
to the races of Central America, as is indicated by their relatively short stature, somewhat 
rounded heads, long faces, with slightly prominent cheek-bones and straight or aquiline 
noses. This view 1s supported, according to the same authority, by the skill of these 
people in weaving, metallurgy, and their cultivation of the ground with the hoe. South 
of the Bio-Bio River, between latitude 27° and 23, the Araucanians, except on the coast, 
remained till comparatively recent times in their original condition as nomads and hunters. 
At no very distant date some of the Araucanians inigrated into the pampas country to 
the east of the Cordillera, reaching at one tine as far as Buenos Aires. These eastern 
Araucanians are known as Pueol-che (Puhelche of the map) or “ East Men.” 

The Chiloe and Chonos archipelagos, lying off the coast of Chih, were originally 
peopled by Araucanians, known as Gauchos, Payos, and Chonos, but only a few descendants 
of mixed blood now remain, These Gauchos must not be confused with the similarly 
named half-breeds of the pampas, nor must the Chonos with their namesakes of the Strait 
of Magellan. Arancanians are divided into hordes, and governed by an hereditary chief, 
who would appear to have been originally the head of the family. Tho spirits of the 
departed are believed to reside in the Milky Way; and it was originally the custom to 
bury each warrior with his arms, while his horse, or rather pony, was slain and eaten at 
the grave-side. An evil spirit in the form 
of a lnrd with metal beak and claws, 
known among the tribes of the Andes as 
* Pilyan,”’ but by the Puel-che as “ Ner- 
velu,” looms large in Araucanian religion, 
of which, however, little appears to be 
kuown. 

The last of the Andean nationalities 
on Professor Deniker’s list are the Yuru- 
cares, Who inhabit the territory to the west 
of the Rio Mamoré, in Bolivia, and are 
characterised by their tall stature and a 
skin nearly as fair as that of Europeans. 


IV. AMAZONIA, THE ORINOCO, 
AND GUTANA 


THE teeming tropical plains of the valleys 
of the Amazon and the Orinoco, together 
with the intervening territory of Guiana, 
are the home of a great number of abori- 
ginal tribes, the majority of which can, 
however, be classified in four linguistic 
groups—namely, the Carib and Arawak 
groups on the eastern side of this vast 





Fiom « photo in the collcetion of Di. N, Leon, 


A ZAPOTEC WOMAN OF JALALA, ZAPOTRC UPLASDS, STATE OF 
OAXACA, SOUTH MEXICO. 


The Zapotecs, still numerons in Oaxaca, were a highly civilised and 
powerful nation in pre-Columbian times. The coll of cloth over this 
woman's shoulders is twisted to form a hdddiess, ace the coloured plate, 


tract of country, and the far less important 
Miranha and Pano groups in the western 
portion. 

Although the members of the Carib 
group were at one time supposed to be 
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Prom photoa in the collection of Di N. Leon 
A GROUP OF 7APOrFKC WOMEN, TEHUANTEPEC DISTRICT, STATE OF OAXACA, BOLTH MEXICO 
‘Those to the left are full-bluod natives, most of the rest Mestizoe All display the Zapotec love of finery and general good taste. 
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confined to the West Indies and 
the Guianas, it is now ascertained 
that their range extended into the 
heart of the continent as far as 
the source of the Yapura River, 
and as far south as the Brazilian 
province of Balia. In fact, the 
farther south we go the purer is 
the Carib language and the more 
free does it become from Arawak 
words, thus leading to the conclu- 
sion that the original home of the 
group was probably somewhere to 
the south of Amazonia, whence 
they migrated into Guiana, and 
from there again into the West 
Indies, where they turned ont the 
original Arawak inhabitants. This 
migration is believed to have taki place only about a cone of centuries before the 
discovery of America; and as the aboriginal population of these islands has been practicaily 
exterminated by Europeans, the Carib occupation of the Antilles was comparatively 
short. Trinidad and the smaller islands near Guiana have, however, still a considerable 
Carib population; but elsewhere the only remnants are something short of a couple of 
hundred in St. Vincent, and about the same number in Dominica. The St. Vincent 
Caribs were transported to JIonduras, where they became mingled with Negrocs, so 
that their descendants, both there and in British Honduras, are now known as Black 
Caribs. 

The more important tribes of this group, in addition to the typical West 
Indian Caribs, include to the southward the Bakairi and the Nahuqua of the Upper 
Xingu valley in Central Brazil; the Palmella of the Guapore tributary of the Rio 
Madeira; the Galbi of French Guiana; the Calina (Kalina) of Dutch Guiana, and the 
Macusi, Arecunas, and Ackawoi1 of British Guiana. 

Although there is a geueral similarity as regards physical features among all the 
members of the Carib group, yet 
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it requires much experience to | Cian Me's 3 0.9 
recognise not only these, but also a AE 
the characteristics of Caribs as dis- 
tinguished from members of other 
linguistic groups. The Caribs of 
the Upper Ningu are of medinin 
stature, with rather long heads; 
while those of the (iuianas and 
Venezuela are decidedly short, with 
imore rounded heads. The West 
Indian Caribs were also short, but 
of hghter colour, and practised 
skull-fattening. Amongthe Bakairi 
of thd south the occurrence of what 
is described as wavy or frizzly hair 
+8 not bla rt while an aquiline, MIZTEC WOMEN OF TODOCOMO, LOWER MIZTEG DISTRICT, STATE OF 
in place of a short andywide noso OAXACA, SOUTH MENICU, : 





Fiow a photo athe collection at Di, A. Leon, 


ZAPOTEC HILLMEN, STATE OF OAXACA, SOUTH MEXICO, 
Employed in extracting the iron-ores of the Zapotee uplands. 





From a photo tn the colliction of Dr. N. Leon. 
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is frequent. Very characteristic 
of the Carib group is the use of 
hammocks made by plaiting palm- 
fibres, and their fondness for paint- 
ing the body with bright colours. 
In preparing cassava for food, they 
possess a special kind of strainer. 
Equally distinctive is the practice 
of the husband taking to his bed 
at the birth of a child. It is 
further stated that the original 
Carib weapon was a stone battle- 
axe, and not the blow-pipe and 
poisoned arrows. In Guiana, 
Caribs are the great pottery- 
makers, the Ackawois, who indeed 
supply all their own requirements, 
being highly skilled in this industry. 

As already indicated, the fea- 
tures of most of the Carib group 
are of a more Mongol-lhke type 
than those of North American 
Indians; the expression is mostly 
gentle, and the eyes are habitually 
downcast. Although capable, on GUAITSO WOMEN AND CHILD, COSTA RICA 
occasion, of undergoing a long 
spell of labour, the Indians of Guiana are a physically weak race, and require to 
recuperate after unusual toil by a rest of several days in their hammocks. In their 
original condition most of them—the Ackawois, for example—are characterised by the 
practical absence of dress, the women wearing a fringed apron, and the men a strip of 
cloth between the legs. Even when European clothes have been adopted, these are 
found irksome, and are often doffed when away from the settlements. Both sexes wear 
the hair long and parted in the middle; they never become bald, and lght yellow 
hair, which in these Indians represents the grey locks of Europe, is of rare occurrence. 
Indeed, they aro a short-lived people, becoming aged at forty, and rarely surviving till 
sixty. Cleanliness is a feature of the majority, this being due to frequent baths, always 
taken just after a meal. In swimming the legs are scarcely bent out, but are drawn 
straight under the body, and then shot backwards. 

“Among the true Caribs,” writes Sir Everard im Thurn, ‘a two-inch-broad belt of 
cotton is knitted round each ankle and just below cach knee of very young female 
children; and this band is never removed, or if removed, immediately replaced. The 
consequence is that the muscles of the calf swell out to an abnormal degree between 
these bands, while those parts of the leg which are actually constricted remain hardly 
thicker than the bone. ... The arms are more rarely constricted in the same way. 
Of the other Carib tribes, the Macusi and Arecuna women have one such constriction 
above each ankle, but not the second below the knee.” 

Painting is frequently omployed, often so extensively and so tastefully as to convey 
the impression that the person so adorned is clothed. ‘Tattooing is, however, rare, and 
chiefly confined to the production of small tribal marks at the corners of the mouth 
or on the arms. It is true that the bodies of most Indians are scored with straight 
scars, but these have been produced for surgical purpuses. Necklaces of peccari (pig) 
tusks and a pair of armlets are worn by most of the men, who also often twist strings 
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of coloured seeds or beads 
round their ankles and 
wrists. Of the nose-pieces, 
those of a crescent or 
cheese-knife shape are 
peculiar to the Carib group, 
and the circular to the 
Wapiana. Arawaks, ac- 
cording to Sir K. im Thurn, 
wear on their heads crowns 
of feathers, of two shapes, 
the colours varying with 
the tribe to which each 
Indian belongs. Strings of 
cotton hang from the back 
of these down to the heels, 
whete thoy are finished 
with skms of toucans and 
other bright-coloured birds, 
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NALIVES OF COSTA TIC. iridescent beetles’ wings, 
Most of the Cost. Tica tribes are n embers of the Chibcha fainily which tinkle at each move- 


ment of the wearer. Ruffs 
of the long tail-feathers of macaws are fastened to the shoulders so as to stand out 
almost at right angles. Short mantles of woven cotton, from which hang long cotton 
cords, ornamented at intervals with tufts of white down, are occasionally worn, but the 
art of making these 1s said to be lost; and collars of white egret-feathers, or of the 
black feathers of the curassow, are also worn. Such decorations are maimly confined 
to the male sex, the women seldom wearing either feathers or teeth, except teeth of 
agutis, although they load theinselves with ropes of seeds aud beads. Children are 
decorated much hke their elders, although special kinds of seeds are used for their 
necklaces, while their teeth-nechlaces are made from jaguar-tusks. 

The nomad Araias, or Yumas, of the right bank of the Amazon in the neighbourhood 
of the mouths of the Purus, Madeira, and Tapajos rivers oxhibit a type of tattooing 
similar to that of the Carbs, and may therefore belong to that group. 

The next important linguistic group of Amazonia is the Arawak, the membors of 
which are distributed over the country from the coasts of British and Dutch Guiana 
to the upper courses of the Orinoco and Amazon. Among the tribes of this large 
group may be mentioned the Atorai and Wapisiana of British (ruiana, the Maipure 
of Venezuela, the Manao and Aruaco of the Rio Negro, and the Vaura and Mehinacu 
of the Upper Xingu valley. The Ipurina of the upper part of the Purus basin (marked 
in the map as ‘ Purus Groups’’) may also be placed here; and Professor Deniker like- 
wise includes the half-civilised Moxo or Moho of the upper course of the Rio Mamoré, and 
the Canopo, or Anti, of the forest districts of the higher part of the course of the Ucayale, 
in Peru. The Antis, who are sometimes classed as a group by themselves, have a 
much browner skin than the more typical members of the Arawak group, all of whom 
are very light in colour, partly owing to their constant ablutions. In this respect they 
present a marked contrast to the Carib group, all of whom are much darker, and in 
certain instances somewhat taller, the Arecunas being the darkest of all. Most of the 
Arawaks of the coast district ase” Christianised and wear European clothes, those in 
British Guiana speaking English. They still dwell, however, in honses of the old 
original type, and maintain the old hatred of the Caribs and all their works. The 
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Atorais and Wapisianas are the great traders of the districts they inhabit, and likewise 
the great canoe-builders for tho coast tribes. They differ from their neighbours in 
eating cassava (the staple vegetable food of all the tribes) in the form of rough meal 
instead of in cakes. 

As regards the pursuits and implements of the Indians of Guiana and the neighbouring 
region, it may be mentioned that fishing, either by poisoning the watcr or by means of 
hooks, is largely practised by many of the tribes. Fish are also shot with arrows, so 
constructed that the head becomes detached from the shaft, but remains fixed to a line, 
at the other end of which is a float. A heavy arrow 1s employed for shooting the 
river-tortoises, whose eggs fourm an important item im the diet of the Indians of the 
Orinoco; while other kinds of darts are used for big game and birds. Very characteristic 
are the arrows tipped with owral: poison, their points, which are more or less jagged, 
being in the form of long, narrow strips of wood; these are carried separately in a 
bamboo quiver, and only inserted in the reed-shaft immediately before use. The blow-pipe, 
which in Guiana is restricted to the tnbes inhabiting the savanna, consists of a bamboo 
tube from 12 to 16 ft. or more in length, through which is blown a small dart. Theo 
darts are splinters of wood, tipped with oural, o or 6 inches in length, and are carried 
in a quiver, together with the jaw of a small cat-fish (perdi), and a basket of cotton 
or other fibre. 

Certain tribes, such as the Layana, speaking the Arawak tongue, are found as far 
south as Upper Paraguay. 

The Arawak tribes of the Upper Orinoco fp 
make very large use of the blow-pipe, which is 
unknown among some of their kinsmen. Thoso 
of the interior, whom European civilisation has 
not reached, do not know how to weave cotton, 
and make their scanty garments of plaited palm-_, 
fibre or beaten bark; while their implements 
are of wood and stone. Feathers and teeth form 
their chief ornaments. 

The Gwana Indians are prone to self-torture : 
aud no man can receive full tribal rights till 
he has undergone some ordeal. ‘Tortures are 
ulso submitted to in order to ensure success in 
hunting and fishing, and are inflicted lkewise 
on the dogs. 

The clan system was followed among tlio 
Aiawak tribes, the descent being oxclusively in 
the female line, and no intermarriage with re- 
lations on the maternal side permitted. Accori- 
ingly, a person may take a husband or a wifo 
from his or her father’s family, or from any 
other family save that of the mother; and when 
an Arawak takes a wife, he domiciles himseif 
with his father-in-law, for whom he works, thus 
identifying himself with the family of the bride. 
There are, however, still traces of marriage by 
capture. Boys and girls are betrothed at an early 
age, but the nature of the bargain for a wife 
is obscure; and, in goneral, marriage ceremonies | 
are dispensed with. The custom of the cowvarle, — Photo by pernusseon of H.E. Sir Brevard im Thurn, K.C.MG. 
when the husband on the birth of a child takes THREE CARIB BOYS OF BRITISH GUIAN 1. 
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to his hammock, where he is carefully tended by the relatives and fed on a special diet, 
has been already mentioned. 

Although Arawaks when old are allowed to take to their hammocks, where they are 
served with food, they receive little else in the way of attention. When death comes, 
the relatives exhibit slight evidences of grief, but sometimes indulge in loud lamentation 
and cut their hair. Usually the body of the deceased is wrapped in his hammock, and 
interred in a palm-leaf-lined grave dug in the middle of the house. Properly the corpse 
should be placed in a sitting, or, among the Ackawois, in a standing position; but now 
the grave is scldom of sufficient depth for this. Certain possessions are buried with the 
body. On the completion of the interment a fire is lighted over the grave, the praises of 
the deceased are chanted, with dancing and drinking, and the house is then deserted. 
Dancing and feasting are indulged in on many occasions, when the national beverage 
(paiwari) is consumed. Invitations to the paiwari feasts are sent to the neighbouring 
tribes; and the performance may take the shape of wrestling or dancing, the dancers 
carrying decorated sticks. Formerly the whip-dance, in which each performer was armed 
with a macquarie, or fibre-whip, with which at intervals he slashed his partner's legs, 
was a favourite pastime. 

Brief mention will suffice for the Pano group, typified by the true Panos of Brazil, 
now a very small community, but also including the neighbouring cannibal Nassivo of 
the Upper wie and the shoit-statured Conibo of the same valley. In Bolivia the 
group is represented by the Pavagnara, and in 
Western Brazil by the Karipuna of the Madcira 
valley. 

The Miranha —a name signifying “rover” 
—of the Iga and Lower Japura valleys, on the 
fronticr of Ecuador and Brazil, represent a fourth 
linguistic group; the Kocruna of the left bank 
of the Japura, and the Tucano and the Jupua 
to the eastward being other tribes. The Miranhas, 
who are but little changed from their original 
condition, capture animals by driving them into 
nets stretched between trees; but, despite their 
well-stocked rivers, never fish. They are a fierce 
and fighting tribe, who use in battle a heavy 
wooden club, fashioned something hke a broad- 
sword. Like certain African tribes, the Miranhas 
communicate intelligence by means of drums, the 
number of beats indicating different words. 

In addition to the foregoing four linguistic 
groups, the valley of the Orinoco and Amazonia 
are the homes of a number of tribes whose 
languages are not yet definitely classed. Among 
those of the former area it will suffice to men- 
tion the Otomacs, between the Apura and Meta 
valleys, who are one of the clay-eating tribes, 
also characterised by the absence of polygamy. 
Other tribes are the Guamo, Piaroa, Chiricoa, 
and Guahibo; of who the second practise skull- 
FS : f §6flattening, while the third and fourth wander 
Pt a noe eae. about in gypsy fashion. To the southward of 
Phota by permission of H.E. Sir Everard im Thurn, K.C MG the mouth of the Orinoco are the Guarauno, or 

A CARIB, BRITISH GUIANA. Warrau, possibly related to the Guayqueri of the 
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TWO FEMALE NALIVAS OF DLVUERARA AN INDIAN GIRL OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
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Prom photos by Br. Delueowit Kell, per Arasié. Sidmann & Schanz, Balham, &.W 


¥YRENCH CRiwOLE WOMEN, MARTINIQUE, A GROUP OF NATIVES OF DEMIRARA, 


In the French Colonies a Creole means a half-breed ; but in the 
Spanish dominions, a native of pure white descent. 
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a ss Cumana district of Venezuela. The Guaraunos 
are darker in colour than their Arawak 
neighbours, probably in part owing to their 
uncleanly habits; they aro a timid people, 
who are the great canoe-builders of the dis- 
trict. The Zaparo, of the Napo and Zaparo 
rivers in Ecuado!, form another distinct 
tribe, numbering somewhere about 15,000 
individuals, 

Of more general interest are the Jivaro 
(Ivaro or Civaro) inhabiting the country 
south of the Napo river, who are celebrated 
for their skill in making ghastly trophies out 
of the heads of their slain enemies, by drying 
the skin, with the long hair attached, till it 
contracts to about a tourth of the natural 
aize, although still preserving the original 
features Two such heads may be seen in 
the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sngton. Farther east are the Ticuna, or 
Tacuna, on the head-waters of the Napo, and 
lihewise the Orejone, so-called from the prac- 
tice of thrusting wooden plugs through the 
lobes of the ears, as shown in the illustration 
on page 7o%; the practice being, however, 
common to several other tribes. 





Photo by Willurm Rau, Ph lacdphuw 
A CALINA WOMAN, CARIB STOCK, DITCH GUIANA 


The wire Jey bands are ch aracteiistic of this tribe 


V. EASTERN BRAZIL AND CENTRAL SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue aborigines of this great area fall naturally into three main language-divisions: 
fiistly, those, such as the Botoendo, who speak the Ges or Ghes tongue, the approximate 
distribution of which is shown in the map on page 167; secondly, a number of tribes 
whose true affinities in the matter of language are still uncertain; and, lastly, the 
members of the Tupi-Gaarani group, whose distributional area is lhkewise indicated on 
the map. As typified by the Botocudo, or Aimoro. inhabiting that part of Minas Geraes 
situated between the Doce and Pardo rivers, the Ges-speaking people are of short 
stature, with long heads, and much 1resemble in general features the Fuegians, more 
especially in the prominent brow-ridges, and the narrow and depressed root of the nose. 
They are also at a low grade of cultural development. Very characteristic of the whole 
group is the absence of a knowledge of navigation and of the use of hammocks, the wearing 
of plugs (Portuguese botoque) in the ears and lower lip, as shown in the Akawoi on page 
7o¢, the barbing of their arrow-heads on one side only, and the construction of large 
tribal houses, furnished with separate heaths for the use of each family. The group 
also includes the Kayapo, whose northern division occupies the territory between the 
Araguaya and Xingu rivers, where they are known as Suya, while their southern section, 
or Cherentes, inhabit the Upper Tocantins; they are taller, fairer, and much more 
round-headed than the Botocudo. 

A third tribe is the Kaingan, or Kamé, nomad hunters dwelling in the mountains 
of the Brazilian provinces of Sao Paulo, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande. The 
Botocudos were formerly among the lowest of the American Indians—so low that they had 
not even reached a stone age, all their implements, weapons, and utensils being made of 
wood or bone. They wafdered nakod through their native forests, without dwellings 


Eastern Brazil and Central South 


of any kind, sleeping on the bare ground or 
among the ashes of the last camp-tires, In 
addition to the flesh of such animals as they 
could kill, their food consisted of grubs, frogs, 
snakes, honey, roots, berries, and fruits; these 
being frequently consumed raw, but sometimes 
cooked in bamboo vessels. Feuds were constant 
between tho tribes; and the bodies of the slain 
were devoured by the victors, while their heads 
were set on stakes aud employed as targets in 
archery. Among their most prized ornaments 
were collars and necklaces made of the teeth 
of those devoured in these cannibal feasts. Even 
among such degraded creatures the sacredness 
of the mariage tie—for the period the umon 
lasted-—was, however, strictly observed. In other 
respects the women had a poor time, being fre- 
quently belaboured with clubs or slashed with 
bamboo knives by their masters. As to their 
religion, if such it could be called, the stn was 
regarded as the eource of all good, and the moon 
of all evil. Demons, which could be fightened 
away by shooting arrows, were supposed to be 
the cause of storms and eclipses; and fires were 
kept burning over uew-made giaves to scare 
evil spirits. 

Lastly the Kiriri, or Sabuya, of the Pernam- 
buco district, once a powerful and comparatively 
civilised nationality, are now represented by a 
small remnant of something over 600 living in 
miserable conditions in the lower part of tho 
valley of the Sio Francisco. 

Of the tribes of uncertain linguistic affinity 
inhabiting the tablelands and forest-czlad moun- 
tains of Bolivia and Matto Grosso (in addition 
to those of the Carb, Arawak, and Ges groups 
already inentioned, as well as those of Tupi stock 
to be ieferred to later) it will suffice to allude 
to the Karaya (of which there are two completely 
sundered sections, one in the Ningu and the 
other in the Araguaya valley), the Trumai, and 
the Bororo. The Karayas are a rather tall and 
decidedly long-headed people, with promiment 
aquiline noses, and in some instances wavy hair. 
They present several distinctive traits, ditfering, 
for instance, from the Ges-speaking tribes in 
being g vood navigators, although resembling them 
in their want of acquaintance with the hammock : 
and being peculiarly remarkable in that the women 
have a special language of their own, which is 
believed to be the original stock whence the 
one now spoken exclusively by the mon was 
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AN ARAUCANIAN, 


The Araucanianr, who still hold the lower } art of Chije, South 
America, are a warlike nation never subdued by the Spaniards, 
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Photos by M. Peerre Petit) {Paris. 
AN ARAUCANIAN WOMAN, BOUMMERN CHILE. 
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derived. It is not stated how communication 
between the two sexes 1s conducted. From these 
people the Trumiii differ by their shorter stature, 
retreating forcheads, and Jess elongated heads; 
they inhabit the Upper Xingu valley. On the 
other hand, the Upper Parana and Paraguay 
valleys are the home of the Bororo, who are great 
hunters, and use long bows with arrows of wood 
or bone. As tall as the Karaya, they have 
shorter heads; while as regards customs, poly- 
gamy is a characteristic institution. 

In the Xingu district it has been remarked 
that all the ditterent tribos, whether Carib, 
Arawak, Ges, Trumii, or Tupi in langnage, have 
all, by contact with one another, acqmred a 
number of characteristics in common. They 
all habitually do without dress, save sometimes 
for a pulm-leaf in place of the traditional fig- 
leaf in the case of the women; while both Tupis 
and Trumiais use the throwing-stick; and the 
practice of the couvade and the existence of a 
class of witch-doctors are common to all. Al- 
thongh they keep parrots and lizards, doimesti- 
cated aninals are unknown. Their tools and 
implements, which are often of stone, are very 
primitive; one of the most interesting being a 
kind of hoe made out of the claws of the giant 
armadillo (Priodon gigas) of their forests. They 
have also adopted the Carib custom of having 
one central house for the young men, around 
which are grouped the dwellings of the other 
members of the tribe. 

Of far more importance in this area are the 
tribes speaking the Tupi-Guarani language; the 
Tupi tribes, as shown on the map, occupying a 
large portion of Eastern Brazil, while (suarani 
people are found about tho head-wators of the 
inain stream of the Amazons and its tributary 
the Madeira, as well as in Paraguay and Uru- 
guay. Both languages are near akin; but as the 
Tupi tongue was chosen by the missionaries as 
the lengua franca for a large tract of countries, 
it has been adopted by some tribes not properly 
belonging to the section. Among the Tupi tribes, 
one of the most remarkable was that of the 
Omaguas, or Flat-heads, who were found on the 
left bank of the Amazon as far as Peru and 
Keuador. Orginally they extended all over the 
country between the Putumayo and Tunguragua 
or Upper Marajfion rivers; and they are still 
represented on the head-waters of the Japura, 
in Ecuador and Columbia. ‘Their near neigh- 
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been Christianised and civilised, as at 
Missiones, in Argentina, where the Caingua, 
or Kaiggua, are the chief tribe. In 
Paraguay there are estimated to be some 
16,000 Cainguas, who are characterised by 
their devotion to agriculture, and their 
fondness for music and dancing, while they 
are also skilled in the manufacture of 
pottery and in weaving, and use barbed, 
or in some cases blunt-headed, arrows. 
On the other hand, their primitive con- 
dition is revealed by the fact that they 
go about in a state of practical nudity. 
Fire is obtained by friction. 

Still more primitive are the Guayaki, 
some 600 or 600 in number, who inhabit 
the district between the Parana and the 
central range of Paraguay, and from whom 
the Cainguas may be hybridised deriva- 
tives. They are described as wearing caps 
of jaguar-skin and carrying polished 
stone hatchets and enormous bows, while 
their favourite implement consists of the 
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bours are the Ticunas and Tacanas, with 
the former of whom they are constantly at 
feud. The Tacanas occupy the country 
bordering the Madre-de-Dios and Beni, 
head-tributaries of the Madeira in Northern 
Bolivia. Still farther south on the last- 
named river. is the country of the Naquifio- 
fieis, or Chiquitos (Dwarfs), as thoy are 
called by the Spaniards; the latter name 
being derived from the small size of the 
entrances to their houses, which, when 
found abandoned by the conquerors, were 
supposed to be the abodes of pygmies. 
The Ticunas believe in the existence of 
good and evil principles, for ever striving 
one against the other for the possession 
of the souls of men. The Chiquitos are 
said to have no numerals above one; yet 
they are an industrious people, cultivating 
cotton, indigo, and sugar, and manufactur- 
ing copper vessels for refining the latter. 

Of the southern Guarani, who form 
the basis of the Paraguayan inhabitants, 
some are still to be met with in a more 
or less nearly aboriginal condition in the 
forests of the Parana; but others have 
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incisor tooth of an aguti mounted in the thigh- 
bone of a monkey. Plaited baskets coated with 
wax are largely used. Of low stature, with somewhat 
rounded heads, and bowed legs, their general appear- 
ance, nevertheless, recalls that of the Botocudos and 
the Fuegians. To the eastward of the Jivarus, on 
the Upper Purus and Marafion rivers, exists an out- 
lying Tupi group represented by the Omagua and 
Cocoma. 


VI. THE PAMPAS, PATAGONIA, AND 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


Tre last ethnological division of South America, 
according to Professor Deniker’s scheme of classifica- 
tion, includes the vast plains lying to the southward 
of latitude 80° South, between the Andes and the 
Atlantic, which passes gradually from the rich grazing- 
miounds of the Chaco country of North-western 
Argentina to the unbroken pampas of the La Plata 
district, and thence to the barren plateaux of Pata- 
gonia; while the Falkland Islands and Tierra del 
luego belong to the same tract. 

One of the chief linguistic groups was that of 





A YOUNG INDIAN GIRL OF THE GRAN CHACO, the Guaycuru, which extended some way down the 
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Paraguay basin, and whose representatives were the 
Charrua, the Minuane, and the Yaro of Urugnay 
and the adjacent districts, the last survivors of whom 
were brought to France in 1830. To this group 
belong the Toba of the southern Chaco country, a 
savage tribe characterised by their broad chests and 
short limbs, of whom a considerable number still 
survive. The Mataco are an allied tribe inhabiting 
the tract between the Pilvomayo and Vermejo 
Rivers. The Abipone, to the west of the Parana, 
were destroyed dunng the eighteenth century. 

To the southward of the Chaco country, between 
the Rio Salado di Santa Fé and the Rio Chubut in 
Patagonia, as well as in the Argentine pampas and 
the northern districts of Patagonia, the indigenous 
population, of which the northern tribes spoke 
(;uaycuru and the southern ones Patagonian, have 
completely disappeared. 

Another element in the now hybrid population 
is that of the Gaucho or Guaycuru-European half- 
breeds. With the advance of civilisation, both the 
true Araucanianus and the Pnuelches, or Pampas 
Indians, as they are commonly called, have been 

a driven farther and farther back; while even the 
a omanrRETERH en ne Gauchos are fast disappearing. Both Pampas Indians 
Muasronu y Socuty. and Gauchos retain a dress and use implements 
AN INDIAN TAD OF THE GRAY CHago, Panacuay. Which were probably once common to the Guaycuru 
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Nearly all tho natives of the Paraguayan section of Gran Chaco belong to the Mataguayan stock, But the Sanapanus are a branch 
of the Puyuguan family. 
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and Tehuelche (Patagonian) groups. 
The poncho, or blanket with the hole 
cut in the centre, through which the 
head is thrust, is the garment donned 
over all the others in bad weather. 
Both races aro experts in the use of 
the lasso and bolas; the former being 
a rope with a running noose at one 
end, and the latter either two or three 
balls fastened together by strings and 
hurled at animals. Gauchos are for 
the most part of Spanish origin on the 
paternal and Indian on the maternal 
side. Pampas Indians, like Pata- 
gonians, confine their long hair by a 
fillet across the forehead. 





To the south of the Rio Negro we ~ ~ } 
enter the country of the Patagonians, ene ew ee 
or Tehnelches (Chuelches), as they are INDIANS TURE-NARA” TBE (1UPI TAMINY), OF THE 
called by the Araucanians, although LEPEK RIO ACAKA, PARA, TA/TL. 


they term themselves T'sun-ki. Now stated to be reduced to about 2,000 individuals, 
they are a people celebrated for their tall stature, and in former days for the fierce- 
ness and cruclty of their disposition. Originally they were divided into the Northern 
Tehuelches, who ranged some distance south of the Chubunt river, and the Southern 
Tehuelches, who inhabited all the country south of the Rio Chico, and thence extended 
into ‘Tierra del Fuego. Of late years, however, these divisions have been swept away by 
the migrations of these wandering people. It 1s snggested by Professor Keane that 
the Tehuelches may possibly be descended from the gigantic Bororos who, as mentioned 
above, inhabit the Brazilian states of Matto Grosso and Goyaz. The Tehuelche language 
is distinct from both the Araucanian and the Puelchean of the Pampas Indians. 
Writing of the Tehuelches, Darwin says that “their height appears greater than it 
really is, from their large guanaco mantles, their long flowing hair, and general figure , 
on an average their height is about 
G it., with some inen taller and only 
a few shorter; and the women are also 
tall: altogether they are certainly the 
tallest race which we anywhere saw. 
In features they strikingly resemble 
the more northern Indians whom I 
saw with Rosas, but they have a 
wilder and more formidable appear- 
ance; their faces were much paiuted 
with red and black, and one man was 
ringed and clothed with white like 
a Fuegian.” On the other hand, 
Captain G. C. Musters, who long ago 
made a journey through the heart of 
Patagonia, puts the average height at 
not more than 5 ft. 10in. Individual 
Photd per Dr, E, A. Gilda, Director of the Pard Museum, men of 6 ft. 4 and 6 ft. 10 in, have 


; youna women “Tur¢-ndna” Gripe (TUPI FAMILY), OF THE been measured. In physique the 
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the muscular development of the arms and 
chest being extraordinary, while as a rule 
they are well proportioned throughout. 
Their powers of walking and of abstaining 
from food are remarkable; a party of them 
on one occasion walking a distance of over 
40 miles within twelve hours without touch- 
ing food. Their features are pleasing, the 
eyes being bright, and the nose aquiline and 
well formed. Very characteristic are tho 
prominent ridges over the eyebrows; above 
which the forehead is somewhat retreating. 
When cleansed from paint and dirt, the 
complexion of the men is reddish brown. 

The dress of the men consists of a 
chiripa, or under-garment, round the loins, 
made of a poncho, a piece of cloth, or of 
gnanaco-skin; the place of othor garments 
being taken by a capacious skin-mantle, 
worn with the fur mside and the painted 
side out, which will keep the wearer dry 
for a considerable time in the wettest 
weather. This is often dispensed with im the 
ehase; but if worn when riding, is secured 
at the waist by a belt of lide, or leather. 
When siting over the fire, or even when 
walking, they keep the fuired part of the 
mantle over the mouth, which renders their 
guttural language more unintelligible than 
ever. They wear boots—potro—made from 
the skin of a horse’s leg, or sometimes from 
that of a large puma, which extend to tho 
knee and are fastened round the foot. These 
boots are drawn on to the limb while the 
hide is raw, and after being worn for a few 
days they take the shape of the foot, when 
the leather is cut at the toes and sewn up 
to fit. Over these are worn In wet or suowy 
weather a pair of shoes: the footprints of 
which have probably given rise to the namo 
“Patagon” (big feet), applied to these 
natives by the Spaniards. Garters of bright- 
coloured strands, but in the case of chiefs 
hide-bands with large silver buckles, secure 
the boots when riding. In addition to the 
fillet binding the hair, hats are generally 
worn. 

The mantle of the women is fastened 
at the throat by a large broad-headed silver 
pin, a nail, or a thorn, according to the 
circumstances of the wearer. Bencath this 
is a kind of loose shirt, made of calico, and 
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reaching from the shoulders to the ankles. A broad belt, ornamented with the favourite 
blue beads and bosses of silver or brass, serves to confine the mantle when travelling. 
The boots are like those of the men, with the exception that the hair is left on the 
hide. Despite the severity of the climate, children are generally suffered to go in a 
state of nudity till between six and eight years of age, and always prefer this, although 
they are provided with mantles, as well as with leather boots from the fore-legs of 
the gnanaco. Both sexes are fond of ornaments, and smear their faces with paint; 
the latter being more rarely apphed to the body, and boing said to prevent the skin 
chapping. ‘The ornaments of the women take the form of necklaces of blue beads or 
silver, as well as of large square ear-rings fastened to small rings passed through the 
lobes of the ears. By the men silver is used, when circumstances permit, to adorn 
their pipes, knife-hilts and sheaths, belts, and horse-trappings; silver spurs and stirrups 
being added by those who can afford them. Although the beads are imported, the 
silver ornaments are hammered out of dollars. 

During journeys the infants are carried in wicker and hide-thong cradles, made 
to fit on their mothers’ saddles; these cradles, in the case of affluent families, being 
ornamented with brass bells or silver plates. The paint used for the face and body 
is made of ochre and black earth mixed with guanaco-marrow; but on special occasions 
white paint and powdered gypsum are employed. In their ceremonial dances the men, 
clothed in nothing but a lom-cloth, decorate their heads with the plumes of the rhea, 
or South American ostrich, and wear a belt, to which are affixed brass bells, across one 
shoulder. Bathing forms a regular part of the morning toilet; notwithstanding which 
Tehuelche garments swarm with vermin. Itairs brushed out during the toilet, as well 
as nail-parings, are burnt. Large teuts of guanaco-hide fourm the dwelling places of 
the Tehuelche. The bolas and the Jasso are the implements employed in hunting 
the guanaco, the pampas deer, and the rhea. 

The last of the Living Races of the world are the Fuegians, who inhabit not 
only the southern and western coasts of the great island of Tierra del Fuego, but 
likewise the islets to the west and south. They are divided into three groups, namely, 
the Onas of the great island of King Charles Southland, the Yahgans to the southward of 
the range councctmg Mount Darwin with Sarmiento, and the Alakalufs to the north- 
ward of the same. 

In stature the Onas are compared by 
Darwin to the Patagonians, three young 
men seen by him being about 6 ft. in 
height. Their skin is of a dirty coppery 
red colour; and at the time of Darwin’s 
visit the only garment of the men on 
the east coast was a mantle of guanaco- 
skin, with the hair outside, loosely thrown 
over the shoulders. An old man forming 
the fourth of the party had a fillet of 
white feathers bound round his head, 
partly confining Ins long and tangled 
black hair. Across his face ran two 
broad bars of paint--namely, a red one 
reaching from ear to car and including 
the upper lip, and a second of chalky 
; | og white running above and parallel to the 
Phuty by Drs Paul Hyaddes, from the “ Mission Scuntytque du Cap Horn’ first, so as to clude the eyelids. The 

Pe ree rest of the party were ornamented with 
a streaks of charcoal powder. According 
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to figures published by Dr. Hyades, white and red are now the colours most in vogue. 
The other Fuegians are a short race. The language has beon compared to a man clearing 
his throat. 

Formerly Fuegians subsisted almost exclusively upon shell-fish, and were com- 
pelled frequently to shift their place of abode. Unlike Patagonians, they dwell in huts, 
or wigwaims, which, although used only for a few days, require trouble to build. These 
huts consist of broken boughs stuck in the ground, and thatched on one side with 
bundles of grass and rushes. Even such shelter against the inclemency of a severe 
climate was not always available, Darwin mentioning an instance where three naked 
Fuegians spent the night on the ground. The place of the guanaco-skin mantle is taken 
among some tribes by seal-skins, while others wear an otter-skin barely sufficient to 
cover the back as far down as the loins, being laced across the chest by strings, and 
shifted from side to side according to the direction of the wind. 

At the present day the Alakalufs are reduced to some 200 individuals (or at least 
were a few years ago); while the Yahgans no longer exist as an independent tribe, 
although so recently as 1884 they were reported to be 1,000 strong. The few 
survivors, who wear European clothes and speak English, are now collected at the two 
missionary stations in the island, where they are employed by the staff on such labours 
as are necessary. Probably it will not be many years before the Fuegians disappear 
entirely. 

In compiling this account the undersigned desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the works of Sir Everard im Thurn and Professors Deniker and Keane, the last- 
named of whom has kindly revised the proofs. The publishers also desire to express 
their thanks to Dr. R. W. Shufeldt for placing at their disposal his large collection of 
photographs of North American Indians. Their thanks are likewise due to several 
other gentlemen for help in the same matter, and more especially to Dr. N. Leon for 


photographs of Mexicans, and to Mr. W. H. Boorne for those of Sarsee Indians. 
R. Lypek ken. 
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Attie, 369 

Australia 80—-105 
Austria-Hungary, 548 - 552 
Avara, 609 

Avukaya, 375 
Awelimmiden, 417 
Aymara, 748, 749 

Azandeh (sec Nyamny am), 740 
Aztecs or Nahuas, 738 


B 


Baamba, 381, 438 

Babangi, 380 

Babna, 381, 438, 140 

Badayas, 306 

Badahkhshis, 244 

Bagahbo, 132 

Raganda, 381 

Bagesu, 331 

Baghina, 374 

Bahima, 356, 398, 449, 503 

Bahuanas, 438 

Bahuku, 381 

Bahurutse, 382 

Bakele, 380 

Bakhtiaris, 238 

Bakise, 271 

Rakonjo, 381 

Bakuba, 380 

Balolo, 380, 474 

Balti, 265 

Baluchistan, 240, 244 

Bamangwato trilx, 382 

Bambalas, 438 

Bambute Pygmy, 438 

Randa, 374 

Bangala, 380 

Bantu, 356 363 375, 428, 440 

» of Kastorn Aftica, 851 
» os South west Africa, 302, 404, 450 

Banya, 363, 382 

Banyoro, 38) 

Bapenda, 382 

Bara, 424 

Baratavarstia, 272 

Barba, 368 

Part, 372, 386, 388, 392 

Bart Masar, 385 

Burombo (Bantu), 378 

Bashkirs, 644 

Bashuku lompo, 382, 438 

Basques, 546, 577, 582 

Basuto, 382, 435 

Batlapin, 382 

Batonga, 382 

Battas, 121 

Baile, 368 

Bavaria, 655 

Bayansi of Bolobo, 438 

Baztha, 381 

Basoga, 381 

Bechuanas, Basuto, 382, 43%, 487 

Bedouins, 326, 346, 442 

ro pe 40.3, 410 

Belgium and Belgians, 548, 504--669 

Bengah, 265, 271, 272 

Lenga, 380 

Beni-Amer, 403, 410 

Bent-Mzah, 416 

Benin, 508 

Beran, 264 

Berber tribes, 413 et seqgq , 429, 432, 447, 
448, 461, 481 

Berg-Damaras, 359 

Berta, 386 

Betsileo, 424, 436 

Betsimisaraka, 424 

Bezanozany, 424 

Bhils, 265, 286, 287 

Bhotians, 2 5, 269 

Beh natives, 477 


Biyago, 365 

Buus, 371 

Berth of Children among the ~ Caribs, 758 ; 
New Calodomans, 41; New Guinea 
natives, 62; Rumanians, 542; Samari 
tans, 344; Solomon Islanders, 45; 
Tibetans, 220 

Bishari, 403 

Bismarck Archipeligo (New Brita and 
New Treland), 33, 48 —51 

Bison of North America, 67%, 690 

Blackfeet, 688, 702 

Blow pipe of South Ameiiwans, 747, 755 

Bodos, 274 

Bohema, 551-2 

Bolivia, 736 

Bohvian Aymaras, 748 

Bongo, 872, 376, 302 

Bonin Islands, 27 

Boomerang, the, 82, 89, 90, 718 

Bor, 375 

Borneo, 121, 122 

Borvoros, 764 

Bosma Herzegovina, 513, 5385 

Botocudos of Brasil, 697, 758 

Biahmanas and the Veda, 202 

Riahmans caste, 262, 275, 202 

Brahius, 245 

Biakna, 417 

Bramaputra, 270 

Brasil, 756, 758 

Briuibr, 747 

British Columbia, 695, 712 

Biitish Honduras, 7 10 

British Isles, 583 e¢ seqy. 

Buhe, 434 

Buddhisin, 260 

Buduma, 374 

Bugis (mhabitants of Celebcs), 123 128 

Bulgaria, 439, 513, 536 

Bulom race, 365 

Bum, 368 

Burial Customs of the —Abyssimans, 488 ; 
Afghans, 242; Arabs, 331; Arawaks, 
foo; Australuens, 95; Baluchi, 246; 
Berbers, 481; Cambodians, 180; Dy ahs, 
122; Finns, 625, 620; Bijans, 17, 38, 
Fulas, 482; Gonds, 242; Greeks, 528; 
Hawanans, 17; Trula, 312; Japanese, 
144, 146; Javanese, 118; Karens, 170, 
Kavunondo HBantus, 492; Khasi, 275; 
Kols, 286; Koreans, 160; Koti, 307 ; 
Lapps, 034; Malays, 115; Maonis, 72, 
Moarathas, 292; Masa, 491; Ne W 
Guinea people, 06, 64; North Amer 
can Indians, 724; Nyasas, 4963 Punt 
yans, 313; Rajputs, 281; Shans, 176; 
Sikkun natives, 269 ; Singhalesc, 318 , 
Svlomon Jslanders, 463 Lamils, 207 ; 
Tibetans, 220; Tongans, 17; Turko 
mans, 252 

Rumnats, 207, 644, 647 

Burma, 162 —172 

Bushmen of South Africa, 1, $4, 358, 360 
et scyq., 432, 438, 455, 408, 481, 510 

Busi, 366 


Cc 


Caddoes, 691 

Cahita, 740 

Caingua, 761 

Calchaqui, 749 

Cambodia, 183—187 

Cameroons, 378, 434 

Canaanites, 332 

Canas, 748 

Cannibaliam among the —Admralty Is 
landers, 51; Australians, 86; LBuis- 
marek Archipelago natives, 48%; 
Celekgs Islanders, 124; Central Ameri- 
cans, 728; Congo people, 407; Fans, 
493; Fijians, 38; Kafirs, 498; Korwas, 
288; Mangbattus, 490; New Caledon- 
1ans, 41 ; New Hebridians, 42; Nyam- 
nyams, 403 ; Solomon Islanders, 45 
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Canora of the —Calabar natives, 480; 
Malagasy, 480; Maorw, 70; North 
American Indians, 720; Polynesians, 
§; Solomon Islanders, 42 

Caribbean group of South American In- 
dians, 746 

Caroling group, 1, 27, 31, 32 

Caste ( Taian 260, 276 

Caucasians, 1, 604—010 

Cayngas, O89 

Celebes, 100, 123— 1238 

Oeltic races, 546, 583 ct seqq. 

Cential Amerioa, 757 

Ceylon (see Veddas and Singhalese) 

Chaco, 762 

Chakars, 207 

Chaldeans (Nestorian), 238, 322, 317, 318 

Character (sce Disposition) 

Charms, 444 

Charruas, 762 

Chatham Islands, 1, 72 

Chechenzes, 604, 609 

Chekhs, 551 

Cheremisses, 629 

Cherolas, 089, 722 

Cheyennes, 688, O91, 706, 724 

Chi, or Chwa, speaking peoples, 309 

Chibc has, 747, 748 

Chicasaws, O89, 726 

Chih, 748, 750 

China, 193— 206 

Chinchas, 748 

Chins, 108 ¢é seqq. 

Chinukes, 600 

Chippewas, 01 Ojrbwas, 688, 709 

Chippewy ans, 685, 720 

Chiqututos, 761 

Jhineoas, 75 

Chintipos, 747 

Chochitnis, G98 

Chocos, 749 

Chuctaws, 689, 726 

Chonas, 750) 

Chontals, TS 

Chorasses, 645 

Chorti, 744 

Jhukchis, 662 

Chumashes, 697 

Chuvashes, 626 

Cicatrisation (see Tattoomp) 

dncassiany, 3th, 513, 608 

Crauncuision, 437 

Clothes (see Dress) 

Oochin-China, 161, 187 192 

Cocoma, 762 

Colombia, 748 

Comanches, 692 

Congo Coast tribes, 380 

» Lieve State tribes, 434, 493 
» North eastern, tirbes, 381 
» Pyginy, 353, 356, 358 

» Southern, tribes, 380 

»» tribes, 407 

» Upper, tribes, 380 

Combo, 786 

Cook (sce Hervey) Islands, 2 

Copeh, or Copehan, Lndians, 697 

Copts, 408 

Coras, 740 

Gorroboree, 103 

Costanoan, 67 

Costa Rica, 740 

Creeks, 689 

Crees, 688, 710, 720 

Yremation (sce Burial Customs) 

Croats, 618, 635 

Cross River (Upper), natives, 404 

Crows, 611 

OCuna, 749 

Qustoms (see Habits) 

Cyprus, 528 


Daflaa, 205, 270, 274 
Dahomeyans, 363, 360, 508 


Dakotas, 688, 690, 702 

Dalmatians, 613, 535 

Dannkal, $85, 402, 434 (sce Afar) 

Dances of the —Aunstrahans, 103 ct seqy. s 
Bismarck ale as natives, 49; 
Dards, 244, 268; Keyptians, 482; 

Fijians, 38; Georgians, 605; Javanese, 

116; Mogyars, 550; Malays, 112, 

115; Moki, 730; Montonegrins, 531; 

Negritos, 133; New Caledomans, 415 


Persians, 235; Polynesians, 6; Pyg- 
mics, 482; Singhalese, 319; Tas- 
manians, 77; ‘Tibetans, it, 221; 


Wayao, 312 

Darkhats, 659 

Darud, 403 

Darwin on the Polynesians, 4 

Duzas, 400, 464 

Dé tribe, 366 

Death (sec Burial Customs) 

Demonolatry, 308 

Denmark and Danes, 636 

Devil-dancing, 319 

Dhima], 265 

Dinka, 386, 435 

Dispositeon of the — Admiralty Islanders, 
523; Afghans, 240; Amu, 149; Al 
banians, 620; American Indians, 608, 
701; Anamese, 1883; Andaman Is- 
landers, 320; Arabs, 326, 3380; Armce 
nuans, 3903 Australians, 82, 97 ¢f scyq 3 
Austnans, 654; Bakhtiari, 238; Ba 
luchis, 245; Bengal, 2723; Berhers, 
414; Bilnls, 287; Bosmans, 535; 

Brahmans, 275; Bug, 124; Bal 

gartans, 68605 Buriats, 64893 Burmese, 

164, 166; Cambodians, 184; Chekhs, 

551; Chinese, 198; Chins, 172; Ci- 

ecassiansg, 608; Congo tubes, 497; 

Druses, 335; Dutch, 666; Knghsh, 

589; Mskimo, 666; Fans, 3803 Fijians, 

38; Kinns, 622; French, 570; Georg 

ans, 605; Germans, 654; Conds, 283; 

Caeehs, 525 5 Guianans, 7553 Gurkhas, 

208; Grypsies, 544; Hansa, 372; 

Hebrews, 342; Herzegovimans, 535; 

Hall people of India, 303; Lcelanders, 

6365 Trish, 600; Itahans, 575; Japa 

nese, 140 c6 scqq.3 Jats, 2773 Kafinas- 

tans, 242; Kafirs (Zulus), 384; Kal 

muks, 210, 645, 646; Kamehadales, 

O64; Kanury, 674; Karens, 170; Kash 

muri, 266; Khasis, 274; Kols, 286; 

Koreans, 1573) Kortaks, 664; Lapps, 

631; Lathuamans, 621; Launis, 238; 

Magyars, 49; Malays, 110; Maratha, 

280, Maronites, 335; Metuah, 338; 


Mongols, 209; Montenegiins, 534; 

Negritos, 1383; Negroes, vis; New 

Gumea natives, 58; New  Treland 
9 ? 


natives, 48; North Ameriean Indians, 
678; Norwegians, 6363 Patras, 237; 
Persians, 226; Poles, 620; 9 Poly- 
nesians, 43; Portuguese, 578, dsl; 
Rajputs, 278; Rumamans, 510; Rus- 
Bians, Olt ce aegqg.s Sakaw, L108 ; 
Samoans, 43 Samoyedes, 6643 Seotch- 
men, 696; Servians, 53803 Shangallas, 
3863; Shans, 174; Siamese, 180; 
Singhalese, 3173 Spaniards, 578, 581; 
Svans, 606; Swiss, 562; Tajiks, 244; 
Tasmanmaa, 77 3 Tibetans, 218; Todas, 
303; Tunguses, 651; Turkomans, 248 ; 
Turks, 516; Veddas, 319; Wakamha, 
466 3 Wapokomo, 466; Wayao, 425; 
Welsh, 590; Yakuts, 660 

Diviaion of --German race, 552; Poly- 
nesians, 1; Maoris, 68; Molanesians, 
33 ef seqq. 

Dolgansa, 656, 659 

Dravidians, 259, 264, 293 et seqq. 

- uncultured, 303 et seqq. 

Dress of the -—-Admiralty Islanders, 51, 52 ; 
Ainu, 150; Albanians, 520; Arabs, 328, 
447; Armenians, 350; Athapascans, 
680; Austrahans, 86; Bahima, 449; 
Baluchi, 246 ; Bantu, 450 ; Berbers, 447; 
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Bosmans, 535; Bulgarians, 637; Buriata, 
648; Burmese, 164; Bushmen of South 
Africa, 452; Cambodians, 146 3 Celebes 
Islanders, 124; Dutch, 566; Dyaks, 
122; Mekimo, 666; Fijians, 30; Hanns, 
626; KFormosans, 154; fnegians, 768 ; 
Gauchos, 762; Gihaks, 665; Gouda, 
284; Greeks, 5624; Guianans, 7538; 
Herzegovimans, 5385; Hill people ot 
India, 303; Hottentota, 452; Ice 
landers, 638; Irish, 601; Irulas, 312; 
Japanese, 138, 130; Javanese, 116; 
Kafirs, 452; Kalmuks, 646; Karens, 
170; Khasis, 274; Koreans, 158; Kotas, 
306; Lango, 4413; Lapps, 626; Tes- 
ghians, 610; Magyars, 552; Malagasy, 
4533; Marathas, 240; Masai, 430, 438, 
40; Mentaw1,100; Mokis, 734 ; Nayars, 
209; Negroes, 435; New Caledonians, 
41; New Guinea natives, 564; New 
Zealand Maons, 68; Noilotic group, 
435; North American Indians, 706 et 
scqqg. 3 Nyamnyam, 430; Nyasaland 
natives, 452; Patagonians, 764; Per- 
mans, 230 -232; Philppime Islanders, 
130; Polynesians, 7, 123 Portuguese, 
5813 Pygmies, 450; Rajputs, 278; Ru- 
manians, 540; Russians, 613; Samoans, 
8; Samoyedes, 654; Scandmavians, 
638; Semangs, 112; Servians, 5380; 
Shans, 174, 1813 Society Islanders, 4; 
Solomon Islanders, 46; Sorabian Slavs, 
BAG 5; Spaniards, 581; Sumatra natives, 
121; Swiss, 564; Syrians, 3382; Taho- 
tans, 43 ‘Tasmanians, 73, 76; Thbhetans, 
214; Toalas, 127; Todas, 308 ; Tuaregs, 
4475 ‘Tunguses, 6503 Turkomans, 218; 
Turks, 5615; Uganda natives, 449; 
Veddas, 319; Welsh, 593; Yakuts, 
660; Zulus, 452; Zufis, 734 

Druses, 322, 335 

Duala (Bantu), 378 

Duk-Duk, the, 50 

Duke of York Island, 48 

Durhats, 207 

Dutch, 564-—569 

Duteh im Africa, 426 

Diellings of the -Aimu, 151; Albanians, 
520; Anamese, 190; Andaman Is- 
landers, 820; Andorohi, 49%; Arabtaas, 
328 3 Bunta, 499; Bhils, 287 5 Bismarck 
Archipelago natives, 605 Bosnians, 535; 
Bugis, 123; Bulgarians, 647; Burtats, 
648; Bushmen of South Afmen, #55; 
Dyahs, 122; Hlgeyo people, 459; 
Kqnatorial Pygmics, 408;  Eshomo, 
6695 Mijans, 3873; Finns, 6255 Kor- 
moxans, lot; Fuegians, 7660; Georgians, 
606: Creeks, 680; Hebrews, 459, 461 ; 
Hottentots, 150; Japanese, 138; KG tits, 
458 5 Koreans, 157; Lapps, 625; Mala- 
gasy, 462; Maori, 69; Marathas, 
290; Masai, 400; Mauritanians, 461 ; 
Moors, 4613 Nandi, 459; Nayars, 299 ; 
Negroes, 456; New Caledoniins, 41; 
New Guinea natives, 54; North Amert- 
can Indians, 709; Nubians, 460; Nyasa 
tribes, 458; Persians, 230 ; Poly nesians, 
103; Pygmics, 458; Rumamans, 642; 
Russians, 614, Seandimavions, 610; 
Siamese, 181; Solomon Islanders, 443 
Sudanese, 460; Tasmanians, 73; 
Tibetans, 217 ; Toalas, 127 ; Todas, 304; 
Tuaregs, 455; Turks, 517; Uganda 
natives, 450; Vaalpens, 454; Veddas, 
319; Wa-Kwavi, 459; Welsh, 502; 
Yakuts, 660; Zulus, 458 

Dyaks, 122 

Dyak head-hunters, 122 

Dyur, 392 


Eg 


Ear ornaments (sce Ornaments) 
Education among the — Australians, 82, 91 ; 
Easter Islanders, 2; Ediya (or Bube) 
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PRantn (Fernando Po), 378; Timdus, 
6055 Negritos, 183; Todas. 304 

Kite, 370 

Egypt and Egyptians, 385, 436, 481 

Elgeyo people, 459 

Kigumi, 302 

Kihee group, i, 27 

Kngland and Mnghshmen, 586 

Knjamuei or Nyarust, 3890 

Eskimo (or Innuit, Yuit, or Karaht), 641, 
666- -672 

Ethiopians, n, 356, 885, 434 

Kthnological division of mankind, 1 ed seqq. 


F 


Talashas, 410 

Fans (Negroes), 389, 498 

Fanti, 369 

Features (sce Appearance) 

Fellahin (see Bedouins), 327 

Felup, 365 

Fernando Po, 434 

Fetishism, 500 

Fiji Islands, 1, 6, 8, 33, 37—289 

Finger-rings (sxe) Ornaments) 

Finland and I*inns, 622 

Fiona, 388, 391 

Fire-walkers, 307 

Fire-worshippers, 350 

Matheads (sce Salishans) 

Mlemings, 564, 607 

Food of the - Amu 150; Albanians, 5203 
Arabs, 330; Australans, 85; Bosnians, 
533 Dutch, 567; Mskimo, 669: Mima, 
626; French peasants, 5725 Greeks, 
625; Hottentots, 467; [eelanders, 638 5 
Trish, 600; liulas, 312; Italians, 576; 
Khasi, 274; Koreans, 158; Kotas, 306 ; 
Lapps, 682; Maoris, 68 ; Marathas, 2005 
Masa), 466; Nayars, 299; Negritos, 
138; New Guinea people, 56; North 
American Indians, 7103 Ostiaks, 658 ; 
Persians, 23) ; Polynesians, 5, 6; Portu- 
gueso, 5813 Rajputs, 281; Rumaameans, 
540; Scotch, 695; Singhaless, 318; 
Solomon Islanders, 46 3 Spaniards, 58 ; 
Tasmanians, 763 tawarcle, 1653 Tibus, 
465; Tibetans, 214, 218; Tuaregs, 465; 
Turkomans, 251 

For, 374 

Formosa, 151- 154 

Trance and French, 548, 569 573 

Friendly Islands (see Tongs) 

Kmsians (Low Germans), 96 

Muevians, 764 

Fulus, 356, 363, 371, 385, 395, 418, 482, 184 

Funeral rites (see Burial Customs) 

Hing, 499 


G 


Ga, 369 

Gadaha, 265 

Gadabursi, 403 

Galas (or Oromo), 356, 385, 392, 491, 466, 
488 

Galchas, 240, 212 

Gambling amongst  -Anamese, 100; Japa- 
nese, 140; Poly newans, 27 

Games (sec Amusements) 

Ganos, 274 

Garhwah, 260, 265, 268 

Gauchos, 750, 762 

Ghandi, 366 

Georgians, 604 

Germans, 548, 552- 694 

Ges, 758 

Ghadames, 417 

Ghegs, 519 

Ghost dance (religion of North American 
Indians}, 723 

Gilbert Islanders, or Kingsmill gronp, 1, 
27, 3h, 32 

Gihaks, 665 
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Gola, 282 

Gold Coast, 363, 369 

Golda, 665 

fionds, 259, 265, 283 

Gora, 366 

Gaierument of —Abyssinia, 09; Afghans, 
241; Albanians, 619; DBarutse, 500; 
Basuto, 500; Bechuana, 509; Bushmen 
of South Africa, 610; China, 202; 
Egypt, 509; Frnans, 37; ula Sultan 
of Sokoto, 500; Hottentots, 610; 
Japanese, 135, 136; Kalmuks, 6146; 
Taberia, 609; Lunda, 100; Madagascar, 
hl2; Montenegro, 634; Mongolia, 
208 3 Pygmies, 509; Sokoto, 509; Siam, 
180; Uganda, 509; Upper Guinea, 
509; Unyora, 500; Vaalpens, 509; 
Zanahar, 600; Zululand, 609 

Gran Chaco, 762 

Great Britam and Ireland, 583 et seqq. 

Grebo (or Kru), 366, $88 

(reece and Greeks, $44, 515, 523 —529 

Greenland, 641 

Guahiba, 756 

tuamis, 747 

Guamo, 756 

Guaraimtian, 758 

(luarauna, 736 

Giuatemala, 740, 741, TU 

Guatusos, 746 

Giuayaht, 76] 

Guay quent, 706 

Guebres, 237 

Giunanas, 758, 755 

Crinea Negroes, 500, 502 

Gujarati, 264, 262 

Gurkhas (Nepalese), 260, 264, 266 

Ciurung, 260 

Gwas Ngwhnu, 390 

Gypsies, 346, 513, 518—4 


H 


Habits of the  Admnualty Islanders, 51; 
Afghans, 240; Albamans, 519; Amer 
can Indians, 700;  Anamese, 190; 
Andaman Islanders, $20; Arabians, 
324; Armemans, 3800; Ashais, 461; 
Australians, 96 « seqqy + Bedoums, 
327; Berbers, 464, Bosmians, 935 ; 
Bralumans, 262, 275, 292; Bugis, 128 
1285; Burtats, 647; Chincse, Tt ef 
seqq. § Cucassians, 608; Druses, 335; 
Dutch, 566; Enghsh, 5803; Mskimo, 
O68; KFahkwhas, 110; Iellahm, 327; 
Fijians, 37 3 Finns, 6205 Klemimys, 567; 
Formosans, 154; French, 5723 Ger 
mans, 554; Greeks, 6255 Gananans, 
Th -7H55 Gypsies, 543 G4: Herzego 
vintans, 5a 5 fin people of India, 303 ; 
Hoggars, 464 5 Tc landers, 636 ; Italians, 
OF, 5706s J apanese, 80 eb segg. 5 Javan 
ese, tlb: Kamchadales, 664; Kash 
mins, 266; Koreans, 166, 157; Kotas, 
300; Kavunibas, 806; Lappe, 625; Mag 
yars, 544; Magonis, Of et «gy. 3 Mongols, 
207; Monte negrins, 534; Negritos, 130; 
New Grumea natives, 54, 59; North 
American Eudians, 673 et seq. 3 Nor 
wegians, 636; Paniyans, 3133; > Portu- 
quese, 581; Russians, 615; Scandmia- 
navians, 638; Servians, 620; Siamene, 
180; Simghalese, 318; Spaniards, 577 ; 
Swiss, 662; Tasmanians, 733 Todas, 
304; Tongans, 10; ‘Tunguses, 650; 
Turks, 517; Usbegs, 253; Veddas, 
319 

Habr Awal, 403 

Hadendawa, 403, 416 

Hadas or Slattagets, 694, 712, 717, 718 

Haur of the —Abyssinians, 411; Admiralty 
Tslanders, 51; Afghans, 240; Arno, 
149; Anamese, 168; Arabians, 326 ; 
Armenians, 3003 Australians, m1, 80 
et seqy., 86; Bahama, 401; Bantu, 435; 
Bismarck Archipelago natives, 49; 
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Burmese, 172; Bushmen of South 
Africa, 360; Caucasians, 11; Chinese, 
v3 Congo Pygnues, 362; Fijians, 39 ; 
Fulas, 395 ; Grind 434: Greeks, 524; 
Hadendoas of Suakim, 4382; Hebrews, 
341; Hova, 424; Japanese, 142; Kols, 
286; Lagos Hintevland natives, 436 5 
Tabenans, 434; Magyars, 549; Mala- 
gasy, 446; Malays, 108, 109, 112; Masai, 
390; Melanesians, $4; > Mongolians, 
210; Negritos, 132; Negroes, v, 434; 
North Amenecan Indians, 706; Otomns, 
742; Pormans, 231; Polynesians, 4; 
Sakais, 108; Servians, 530; Singhalese, 
316; Somah, 434; Symans, 334; Tas- 
manians, 77; Tibetans, 217; Todas, 
303; Zulus, 435 

Hairdressing, 432 ¢f seqq. 

Hay Aimu (see Amu) 

Haimites, 322, 345, 410, 434 

Lamutie (division of Caucasian rice), 385 

Hannans, 403 

Hashya, 403 

Hausa, 363, 372, 430 

Hawan, 1, 6 ¢t segy , 27 

Hawiya, 403 

Hay ti, 676 

Hazarahs, 240 

Hoard hunting among the — Celohes natives, 
2b; Dyahs, 122; Formosans, 152; 
Maons, 46; Nagas, 270; Solomon Is 
landers, 42, 46 

Hebrews, 321, 340, 345, 413, 497, 455, 461, 
441, 513, b12 

Hellense (see Greece) 

Hervey (or Cook) Islands, 2 

Hetzegovimans, 5% 

Hessians, 456 

Hidatsas, 090 

High Germans (or Swabians), 54 

Hoghlanders of Scotland (or Celts), 595 

Hall people of [ndia, 308 ct aeqq. 

Haima (see Biahima) 

Hind, 264, 276 

Haindu-Kush, 244 

Hindus, 260 ¢f seqgq., 290 

Mistory of —the Afghans, 241; tho Amer 
ean Indians, 374; the Anamese, 187; 
the Armenians, 261 5 British Isles, 53; 
the Burmese, 163 et seqq 3 Cambodia, 
183; the Kgyptians, 407; the Finns, 
G22; France, 5693 the Gaceks, 623; 
the PLebrews, $425 Holland, 564; the 
Tlanganiaus, 648; Ireland, 683, 599; 
Italy, 5733 the Japancse, 1345) the 
Koreans, 156; tho Marathi, 2905 the 
Persians, 227; the Rumanians, 538 ; 
the Russians, 610; Scandmavia, 634, 
Scotland, 693; the Shana, 173; Spain, 
577s Syria, 3325 the Turks, 514 

Hogg us, 404 

Holland and Dutch, 548, 564 —509 

Honduras, 74) 

Hopi (seo Mohs) 

Hora (a Montenegrin dance), 534 

Hottentots (see Bushmen), 356, 358, 362, 
438, 441, 453, 459, 407, 510 

Houses (sco Dwellings) 

Hova, 422 

Huaxtecs, 743, 744 

Hungarians (sce Magyars), 646, 648, 552 

Hunting among the ~ Ainu, 151; Amert- 
can Indians, 700; Austrahans, 85, 91, 
02; Eskimo, 670; New Guinea y eople, 
3 

Hupas, 686, 698, 711 

Hutons, 689 


Ibaras, 43( 

Tberians, 386, 545, 676 
Thilao, 132 

Ibos, 370 

Tceeland and Icelanders, 636 


lad gorot, 130 
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Tjos, 370 

Imetitians, 005, 606 

Incaa, 738, 748, 749 

Indenie, 369 

India, 257 ~320 

Indonesians, 109, 110, 121 

Industries of the Angolans, 476; Arabs, 
462; Austrahans, 88; Balolos, 470; 
Bihe, 4773 Dass, 464; Kigians, 38; 
Hottentots, 467 ; Trish, 601 ; Javanese, 
16; Lassambo natives, 476; Malagasy, 
477; Mao, 683; North Ameiean 
Indians, 709, 721, 728, 738; Nyasa 
tribes, 473; Polynesians, 6; Sudanese, 
471; Tedas, 4645 Tribus, 464; Tuaregs, 
466; Uganda, 472 

Tritition rites, 432, 437 

[purima, 754 

lramians (or Persians), 225 

Treland and Tiish, 599 602 

Jroquoians, 688, O89 

Tiulas, 259, 306, 310 

Ta, 403 

Ishhak, 403 

Ismeylis, 340 

ltahe race, 546 

ltaly and Ttalians, 548, 572 

Itaas, 744 

Lvhayvas, 800 


J 


Jagganauth, the, 275, 308 
Jamaism, 206 

Jakuns, 106, 108 

Jaluo, 886, 400 

Japan and Japanese, 26, 13! 154 
Jats, 263, 276 

Java, 115 120 

Jemez, 727 

Jews (see Hebrews) 

Jivaro, 758 

Johore, 118 

Juangs of Orsa, 265, 286 288 


K 


Kaha, 374 
habards, 61, G09 
Kabyles (so Berber tot 5), 17 
Kachars (Kock), 260, 205, 274 
Kaching (aco Kakhy ens) 
Kadara, 259 
Katiristan, 212 
Kafirs, 382 
» Of Asia, 244, 263 
Kart Cols, vi, 34, 39 
Kango, 758 
Kakhyens or Kachins, 162, 168 e seq¢ 


Kakongo, 380 

Kelana 207, 644 
Katina, 380 

K vmasia, 390, 432 
Kamchadales, 664 
Kanahas, 20 

Kanarese, 264, 29% 
Kanuri, 372, 374, 442 
Karamojo, 388, 392 
Karaya, 759 

Karens, 162, 168 ef seqg. 
Karipuna, 756 
Kashmiris, 263, 264, 266 
Kanssivo, 756 
Kathiawar1, 282 

Kava, 6, 13 

Rey uso (people of), 381, 386, 388, 441, 


Kayak (an Eskimo canoe), 670 
Kayapo, 768 

Kel-ul of Arr, 417 

Kenm, 685 

Kema, 381 

Kenyaha, 122 


Keres, 727 

Khalkas, 207 

Khamants, 410 

K hantas, 410 

Kharias, 265 

Khas, 183, 274 

Khasis, 260, 265 

Khevsnrs, 607 

Khmer (sec Cambodia) 

Khodagus, 259 

Khonds, 250, 265, 283 

Khoshods, 645 

Kilimanjaro, 381 

Kikuyu Negroes, 381 

Kimono (a Japanese flowing robe), 180 

Kingsmill group (see Gilbert Islands) 

Kiowas, 691 

Kiranti, 260, 269, 268 

Kirghiz, 253—256, 644 

Kiriris, 759 

Kisama, 380 

Kis, 366 

Kizil-Bashis, 322, 346 

Koboko, 374 

Koda, 265 

Kohistani, 244 

Kolarians (or Kols), 258, 265, 286 (see also 
Juangs and Bhils) 

Kolushes, 604, 696, 714 

Kongo, 380 

Kooruna, 756 

Kootenay Indians, 691 

Korea, 14 - 160 

Kortaks, 664 

Korkus, 265 ; 

Korwa, 265, 287 

Kotas, 209, 265, 306 

Kpwesi, 366 

Kru (or Grebo), 366, 438 

Kshatriya, 275, 276 

Kulanaps, 697 

Kumiss, 646 

Kurds, 237, 238, 347 

Kurumbas, 250, 306 

Kutzo-Vlachs, 513 

Kwakiaths, 695 


Lacondons, 744 

Ladakln, 260, 265 

Lagos Hinterland, 436 

Dahnda, 264 

Lahuh, 265 

Laka, 374 

Lamana, 748 

Lamnuts, 650 

Landoma, 365 

Landones, the, 27 

Lango nation, 441 

Language :-- Albanian, 619+ Andorra, 548 ; 
Armenian, 822; Austialinn, 82, 92 
et seqq.: Austrian, 5183 Balima, 400; 
Bantu, 377) 8783) Basque, 546, 582; 
Relgian, 548; Tengah, 272, 274; 
Berber, 417; Bulgarian, 636; Cam- 
bodian, 184; Cyimne (Celtic), 586; 
Doko, 281; Dutch, 648; English, 587 ; 
Kerse, 5943; French, 569; Hula, 397; 
German, 648; of Great Britain, 583; 
Greek, 524; Gujarati, 282, Hamite, 
$22; Hausa, 872; Hungarian, 548; 
Indian, 264, 265; Italian, 548, 575; 
Jakun, 108; Korean, 155; Lithuanian, 
621; Malagasy, 113, 420; Otomi, 742; 
Palestine, 340; Polish, 620; Portuguese, 
H48; Rajput, 280; Rumanian, 539; 
Scandinavian, G30; Semitic, 322 ;Shan, 
176; Singhalese, 317; Spanish, BAS : 
Swiss, 548; Tasmanian, 77 

Lanney, William (1 Tasmanian black), 76 

Laos, 161, 174 

Lapland and Lapps, 622, 631 

Latuka, 392 

Layana, 745 

Lazes, 604, 608 


Index 


Lazis, 346 
Leni-Lenapé, 638, 714 
Lenkas, 746 

Lepchas, 260, 265 
Lesghians, 604, 609 
Liberia, 368, 434, 438 
Libyans, 385, 414 ef seqq. 
TLaimbu, 265, 268 
Lithuanians, 618 
Loghwari, 375 
Louisiades, 33 
Loyalty Islands, 2, 33 
Lualaba-Congo, 497 
Lumbwa, 390 
Lundaland, 380, 508 
Luris, 238 

Lushai, 168 et seq. 
Lussambo natives, 476 
Luzon, 130 


Macedonians, 531 

Macusis, 753 

Madagascar, 357, 885, 419, 436, 445, 453, 
477, O12 

Madi, 372, 374, 375 

Madoe, 711 

Magara, 260, 265, 268 

Magic (see Superstitions and Charms) 

Magyars, 546, 548—552 

Mahoris, 1} 

Mahra, 404 

Maipure, 754 

Makalaka, 382 

Makalanga, 382, 429 

Makololo, 382 

Makonde, 381 

Makua, 381 

Malagasy, the, 357, 419, 431, 436, 438, 477 

Malayalam, 264, 203 

Malay Peninsula, 106—115 

Malays, 1, 26, 106—115, 161 

Maler, 265 

Maltese, 425 

Man, 111 

Manag, 754 

Mathettu, 374, 398 

Mandans, 708, 724 

Mandars (inhabitants of Celebes), 124 

Mandingo, 363, 366, 380, 804 

Manghattus, 470, 498 

Mangiyan, 130 

Manito, 72] 

Manobo, 132 

Manyema, 381 

Maoris, 1,65 72 

Marathi (or Mnrathas), 265, 289 

Maravins, 209 

Marianne group, 1 

Maricopas, 608 

Maripos, 697 

Maronites, 322, 334 

Marquesas, 2, 61 

Marriage Customs of the —Abyssininns, 


101, 102; Afghans, 242; Anamose, 
1903 Arabs, $31; Armenians, 302; 
Australians, 102; Baganda, 46; 


Baluchi, 246; Bulgarians, 536; Bur- 
meso, 167; Cambodians, 186; Druses, 
336; Dutch, 567; Fijians, 39; Galas, 
488; Germans, 560, 561; Gonds, 
284; Greeks, 526; Guianans, 755; 
Hebrews, 343; Hungarians, 550; 
Trulas, 312; Japanese, 141 ef segq. ; 
Karens, 170; Kavirondo Bantus, 491 ; 
Khasi, 274; Kols, 286; Koreans, 160; 
Malaya, 114; Maoris, 69; Marathas, 
992 ; Masai, 490; New Guinea natives, 
60; North American Indiana, 704, 724, 
736; Persians, 2381; Vrussians, 558; 
Rumanians, 542; Russians, 614, 618 ; 
Santals, 287; Saxons, 558; Servians, 
532; Shana, 177; Solomon Islanders, 
48; Spaniards, 581; Swiss, 6562; 
Tamils, 207; ‘Tedas, 485; Tibetans, 
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218; Todas, 404; Tunguses, 652; 
Turkomans, 252; Turks, 617; Vakuta, 
660; Zulus, 486 

Marshall group, 27, 31 

Masaba, 381 

Masai tribe, 356, 385, 386, 388, 389, 430, 
438, 450, 459, 466, 490 

Mataco, 762 

Mayan eivibsation, 744 

Mayas, 742, 744 

Mbuhba, 438 

Mbugwe, 388, 391 

Mehinacu, 754 

Melanesia, 1, 33 ~—64 

Mende, 366, 430 

Mentawi of Sumatri, 109 

Meroe (Merawi), 403 

Mesopotarma, 346 

Metuah, 338 

Mexico, 674, 737 et seqq. 

Mice, 746 

Micmacs, 688 

Mieronesia, 31, 32 

Midgan, 408 

Minctaris, 690 

Mingrelians, 605, 606 

Minuane, 762 

Miranha, 756 

Mishnii, 260, 265, 270 

Mittu, 37% 

Mizteca, 737, 743 

Mohaves, 608 

Mohawks, 689 

Mohieans, 688 

Moki (or Hom) Indians, 686, 698, 720, 724, 
727 ct seqy. 

Moluche, 570 

Momyu, 374 

Monaco, 548 

Mongolia, 207-212 

Mongolians, 11, 641 

Mongols and American Indians, 680 

Montagnaia, G89 

Montana Crows, 690 

Montenegro and Montenegiina, 513, 534 

Moors and Algerians, 385 

Mopans, 744 

Moplas, 208 

Morioris, 1 

Morocco, 418 

Mosgu, 440 

Moslem religion, 498, 519 

Mosquito Coast: lidians, 697, 746 

Mountain Stomes, 710 

Moxo, 754 

Myangwe, Panhwe, 380 

M pongwe, 380 

Muduygars, 259 

Muiska, 748 

Multhani, 266 

Mundas, 286, 288 

Mundial Negro, 37 

Mundnu, 376 

Munshi, or Mich, 371 

Murini, 265 

Musgu, 374 

Music of the -—Georgians, 605; Gypsies, 
f44; North American Indians, 721; 
Welsh, 592 

Muskhogean stock, 689 


N 


Nagas, 260, 265, 270 

Nahuan group, 741 

Naimans, 207 

Nalu, 365 

Nanci, 385, 386, 388, 390, 432, 440, 459, 493 
Natchez, 689 

Navajos, 686, 728, 735 

Navigator group («ee Samoa) 

Nayar, 208 

Nazareans (see Ansarichs) 

Necklets (see Ornaments) 

eee vii, 106, 110, 121, 129 ct segq., 
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Negritos (or Actas), abonginal inhabitants 
of Phikppine Islands, 129 

Negro (of Afrien), 353 et seqq. 

yy race, 1, 308 ef seqq. 
» West African, 363 

Negroes (of America), 676 

Negroids, 334 e¢ seqq., 868, 386, 488, 390, 
B02, 398 

Nestorians or Nasranee (see Chaldeans) 

Newar1, 265, 268 

New Britain (see Bismarck Archipelago), 
33, 48-5) 

New Caledonia, 2, 33, 40 ~ 42 

New Guonea, 33, 54 — 64 

New Hanover, 48 

New Hebrides, 2, 33, 42 

New Ireland (see Bismarck Archipelago), 
33, 48—51 

New Zealand (see Maori), 1, 27, 69 72 

Nygere race, 368 

Neola (Mbunda), 380 

Nicaragua, 740 

Nieobar Islanders, 320 

Nigeria, 363 

Nilotic Negroes, 354, 385, 388, 392, 435, 
438, 440, 492 

Nodeha, 686 

Nong, 191 

North American Indians, 673- 736 

Norway and Norwegians, 636 

Nubians, 356, 385, 404, 434, 410, 160 

Nuer, 386 

Nuthaa, 694 

Nyamnyam, 398, 430, 471, 498 

Nyasa tmbes, 381, 438, 445, 452, 458, 4753, 
494, 54 


oO 


Okandandus, Teton, 705 

Omagua, 762 

Omahas, 690 

(mas, 766 

Oneidas, 689 

Onondagas, 689 

Opata Pima, 740 

Oraon, 265 

Origin of the — Abyssinians, 411; Afghans, 
240; Afrean races, 393, Anu, 148; 
Ansartehs, 338%; Arabians, 3213 Aus 
tralians, 8062 segq ; Bantu, 440; Bugis, 
127; Bulgarians, 636; Burmese, 162 ; 
Egyptians, 406; Formosans, = 12; 
Fulas, 3975 Indians, 258; Japanese, 
135; Koreans, 155; Malay Penmsula 
natives, 106; Maori nation, 65¢¢ seqy. ¢ 
Negroes, 355 ; Persians, 226; Phihppine 
Islanders, 120; Singhalese, 316; Tas- 
manins, 72, 78; ‘Turanans, 247 

Oriyas, 272 

Ornaments of the —Algerians, 442; Aus- 
tialians, 88; Bambira, 440; Bedouins, 
442; Dyaks, 122; Hottentots, 441; Jats, 
276; Liberians, 440; Malagasy, 116, 
442; Masai, 441; Morgu, 440; Neyritos, 
133; Negroes, 442; New Zealand 
natives, 68; N lotic N egroes, 440); North 
American Indians, 712; Nubians, 440; 
Nyasaland natives, 438; Philippine 
Islanders, 133; Symana, 332; Toalas, 
127; Uganda natives, 441 

Osages, 690 

Ossets, GU4 

Oxtiaka, 653, 657 

Otaheite (see Tahiti) 

Otumacs, 756 

Otomis, 742 

Ottuwas, O88 

Qva-herera, 382, 435 

Ovampo, 389, 430 » 


Pp 


( 


Pacaguara, 756 
Pai Ute, 692 





Palestine, 340—-344 

Palyars, 259 

Painpas Indians, 762 

Panama, 740, 747 

Panans, 309 

Panos, 756 

Panyans or Paniyans, 259, 319 

Papel, 365 

Papuans, i, 33 ¢¢ seqq., 54 (ae also New 
Guinea) 

Paraguay, 760 

Parayas, 209, 314 

Parsis, 237 

Patagomans (or Tehuelches), 764 

Patwins, 607 

Paviotso, 692 

Pawnees, 691 

Payos, 750 

Pelew Islands, 31 

Periques, 696 

Persia and Persians, 220 - 236 

Peruvians, 71) 

Phihppime Islands, 129 0138 

Piaroa, 756 

Pictures (ee Art) 

Pacture-wnting of North American Indians, 
O88, 600, 714, 715 

Pimas, 727, 740 

Pipils, 746 

Pitcairn Island, 24 

Pocomans, 744 

Poles, 618 

Polyandry among the —Gryjarati, 
Himalayan people, 268; Nayars, 
Tibetans, 218; Todas, 303 

Polugamy with the --Anamese, 190; Ara- 
lnans, 3255; Baluehi, 246; Cambodians, 
186; Fulas, 482; Khasi, 274; Mishima, 
270; Negritos, 133; New Guinea 
people, 58, 60; Solomon Islanders, 46 ; 

betans, 218; Tiurkomans, 252 5 Turks, 


283 : 
pe ae 


Polynesians, 1—30 

Ponkas, 690 

Popilations —Albamans, 6519, 524;  Al- 
gonquians, 688; Altai, 645; Amen- 
can Indians, 674; Anam, 163; An- 
dorra, 548; Apalaches, 689; Arme- 
nians, 300; Aryans, 264; Austrahans, 
S84; Austma Hungary, 5148; Aztecs, 
741; Bantu, 384; Belgium, 518; 
Borneo, 122; Bosmma and Herzego 
ving, 614; Bulgaria, 514; Burmese, 
162; Colebes, 123; Celts, 5865; Chal- 
deans, 448; Chatham Islanders, 72; 
Chicasaws, 689; China, 202; Chippc- 
was, $88; Choctaws, 680; Creeks, 689 ; 
Dravidians, 260, 264; Fiance, 518; 
Calas, 403; Germany, 548, 652; Gieece, 
5133 Guebres, O37 Hadas, 604: 
Hawan, 23; Jfehrews, 340; Holland, 
P48; India, 257, 261, 264, 265; Ireland, 
586 5 Lroqnoians, 089 ; Italy, 548; Java, 
116; Kalmuks, 645; Karens, 168; 
Kols, 258, 260; Korea, 155; Kotas, 
306; Maorw, 66; Maronites, 334; Mar- 
quesas, 233; Metnal, 338; Mohicans, 
688 ; Mokis, 727; Monaco, 48; Mon- 
gohans, 207; Montenegro, 514; Mop- 
las, 208; Nestoriwns, 348; New 
Hebrides, 42; Palestine, 340; Persia, 
2260, 237, 238; Philippine Imlands, 182 ; 
Poles, 618; Polynesia, 20; Portugal, 
848; Rumania, 514, 539; Salishan, 695 ; 
Samoa, 23; San Marino, 548; Semi- 
noles, 689; Servia, 514; Shoshones, 
692; Singhalese, 316; Siouans, 690; 
Slavs, 520; Solomon Islanders, 48 ; 
Spain, 548; Sumatra, 121; Switver- 
land, 548; Syria, 332 ; Tahiti, 23; Tas- 
mamans, 74; Thlinkits, 694; Tibeto- 
Burman, 163; Tonga Islands, 23; 
Tuafnota Islands, 23; Turkestan, 248; 
Turkey, $14; Veddas, 319 

Portugal and Portuguese, 548, 577—582 

Praying-wheels of Tibetans, 214 


a!*Prince of Wales Archipelago, 712 
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Prussia, 559 

Pueblo Indians, 686, 698, 727, 737, 738, 740 
Pueblo structures, 727 

Puelche, 762 

Punjahni, 264 

Puqiuinas, 749 

Pygmies, 438, 450, 458, 481 
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Queen Charlotte Islands, (94, 712 
Qunichi, 744, 747, 748 
Quichuas, 749 


R 


Rajasthani, 264 

Kajput caste, 263, 268, 276, 278 

Rakhamtha, the, 168 

Religion among the ~Abyasinians, 410, 
488; Anamese, 180,275; Andorra, 548 ; 
Ansariehs, 338: Arabs, 330, 498; Ar- 
memians, 3403 Australians, 943 Austio- 
Hungarians, 548; Badajas, 307; Bel 
giank, 548, 664, 508; Bengah, 275; 
Berbers, 498 5 Bosnians, 539: Bariats, 
G19; Burmese, 164, 165; Cambodians, 
St; Chinese, 194, 198, 2035; Chins, 
1723 Circassians, 608; Dravidians, 290 ; 
Dinses, 336; Dutch, 548, 564; Dyahs, 
122; Fijans, 873; Finns, 624; or- 
mosans, 154; French, 548, 573; Fung, 
409s Gralus, 488; Georgians, 6053 Ger 
mans, D8, 559; Gonds, 283; Greeks, 
523, 625; Hausa, 372; Flawattans, 6; 
Herzegovinians, 635; 9 Hunalayan 
ae ae, 268; Hindus, 266; ears of 
ndia, 262, 268, 275; ITrulas, 310; 
Itahans, 548 ; Lhavas, 392; Japanese, 
136; Javanese, 116; Karens, 170; 
Kiughiz-Kazahs, 256; Kols, 256; 
Koreans, 158; Kotas, 306; Lapps, 631 ; 
Lanbu, 269; Lithnanians, 618; Mala- 
gary natives, 1133; Marathas, 290 ; 

aronites, 3343; Monaco, 5483; Mon- 

goly, 208; Montenegrins, 534; Moplas, 
208; New Guimea natives, 68; North 
American Jndians, 721; Paniyans, 
$13; Persians, 234 et seqq. 5 Plohppine 
Islanders, 130; Polos, 614; Polynesivns, 
63 Portuguese, 5483; Rayputs, YS; 
Rinnmians, 089; Russians, 616 sSakars, 
113; San Mamno, 5483 Seotch, 8, 
AUS: Servians, O3L; Shans, 177: Siam 
ese, INL; Sikhs, 27%; Singhalese, 318 ; 
Spaniards, 548; Swiss, 618; Syrians, 
3823 Tamils, 2973; Taemamans, 78; 
Telngus, 204; Tibetans, 212 ¢f seqq. 5 
Todas, 3045 Turks, 518 ; Wolots, 600 

Ring (see Ornaments) 

Rodiyas, 820 

Romani (or Gypsies), 543 

Ruanda country, 411 

Runanaw and Rumamanys, 513, 538—543, 
H51 

Rusama and Russians, 610, 622 


Sahara and Sudan, 445 

Sakuis, 108, 112 et segy. 

Sakalava, 424, 438, 442 

Salinas, 697 

Salshans (Ilathead group), 695 

Samal Moro (group of the Philippines), 132 
Samaritans, 344 

Samoa, or Navigator group, 2, 6, 14, 27 
Samoyedea, 653 

Sandawi, 388 

San Domingo, 676 

Sandwich Islands (see Hawai) 

San Marino, 548 

San Salvador, 740, 741 

Santa Barbara, 694 


Santals, 190, 265, 286, 288 

Sara, 374 

Sarar, 365, 394 

Sarawak, 100, 121 

Navara, 265 

Saxons (or Low Germans), 559 

Scandinavians, 634 

Scotland and Scotchmen, 593 

Seljuks, 345 

Semangs, 106, 108, 112 ef seqy. 

Seminoles, 689 

Semites (African Arabs), 385 

Semitic, $22 et segg., 340 

Senecas, 68) 

Serekhule, 394 

Seris, or Soria, 698, 740 

Sorvia and Servians, 513, 529 et seq7. 

Shaamba, 417 

Shahaptans, 605 

Shamanism, 649, 650, 604, 638, 604 

Shanbas, 464 

Shangalas, 386 

Shangos, 749 

Shans, 161, 162, 173 - 178 

Sharras, 207 

Shawnees, 688 

Shignani, 244 

Shilange, 380 

Shiluk, 386 

Shirifs, 328 

Shoshonean stock, 692 et seyg., 737, TAU 

Si or Shi people, 368 

Siam and Siamese, 110, 161, 180— 183 

Siberia, 641 666 

Sierra Leone, 3063 ’ 

Sihunaka, 424, 442, 453 

Sikhs, 265, 266, 278 

Sindi, 282 

Singfos, 171 

Sinyhalese (Ceylon), 265, 316 

Siouan group of North Amertcan Indians 
(sce Dakotas), 688, 690, 705, 708 

Siquia, 746 

Sirkir, 203 

Skipetars (Albanians), 519, 520 

Skalds -—Kuropean, vi, $073 ijtan, va, 
3t; Negro, 356, 357 

Slave («cc Yugo-Slavs), 546 

Slovaks, 548 

Slovenes, 548 

Snake dance of the Mokis, 730 

Suake-worship, 310 

Society Tshwuids (see Tabiti) 

Sokoto, 374 

Suokutra, 403 

Solomon Falands, 33, 42 -48 

Momali, 1, 885, 392, 401, 434, 466 

Songhai, 385, 304 

Sonorian Aztecs, 740 

Sorabian Slavs, 556 

Sorcery (sce Superstitions) 

Sotik people, 390 

Soyons, G99 

Spain and Spaniards, 548, 577 582 

Sudanese Negroes, 354, 363, 434, 47) 

(Oontral), 371 et seqq., £60 

3 - (Western), 430 

Sudras (caste of), 276, 277 

Suk, 391, 392, 435-441 

Sumatra, 121 

Sumus, 746 

Sunni, 245 

Sunuwar, 265 

Superstitions among the :-—Australians, 99 ; 
Bahima, 50-4 ; Tavueee. 166 ; Chinese, 
194; Chins, 172; inns, 625; Germans, 
554 5 Gonds, 284; Guinea Negroes, 
500—502 ; Kalmuks, 647; Khasi, 274; 
Kols, 287; Nandi, 493; New Cale- 
donians, 42; New Guinea natives, 55; 
Nilotic Negroes, 492; North American 
Indians, 723; Nyasa natives, 493, 504 ; 
Russians, 617; Scotch, 695; Sorvians, 
632 ; Siamese, 182; Yoruba people, 502 

Svans (or Svanithians), 606 

Swabians (or High Germans), 554 

Swahili, 382 
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Sweden and Swedes, 636 
Switzerland and Swiss, 548, 561 
Syria, 322, 382— 340 
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Taboo (or Tabu), 6, 14, 4¢, 68, 281, 717 

Tahiti, or Otaheite (Society Islands), 2, 4 
rt seqq., 26 

Tahl-tan Indians, 686 

Tai, 161 

Taimoro, 424 

Tuisaka, 424 

Tajiks, 240, 244 

Takulltes, 685 

Talauings, 162, 168 

Talamanca, 747 

Tamashaq, 385 

Tamils, 203, 297 

Tanala, 424 

Tandroi, 424 

Tanganyika, 381 

Tafios, 698, 727 

Tanosi, 424 

Tao-tao (au Tongan roligions festival), 28 

Taruhumara tribe, 740 

‘Tarasco, 743 

'Tartars, 662 

Tasmanta, 72—80; distovery of, 72 

Taturu, 388, 391 

Tawareq, 385, 416 

Tattooing amd Cicatrisation among the — 
Africans, 428; Ainn, 149; Australians, 
88; Bantu, 429; Bismarck Archipelago 
natives, 49; Burmese, 168; Formosans, 
154; Makalanga, 429; Malays, 109; 
Malagasy, 441; Maoris, 66, 68; Masai, 
430; New Guinea natives, 58; North 
American Indians, 711; Nyamnyams, 
430; Samoans, 63 Shoushones, G04; 
Tasmanians, 76; Tongans, 6; Western 
Sudanese, 4:50 

Todas, 406, 464, 484 

Teeth, mutilation of, 438 

Tehuantepec, 740 

Tehuelches (sce Patagonians), 764 

Teletses, 645 

Telugu, 264, 293 

Temne, 365, 366 

Teton Okandandus, 705 

Teutonic, 545 

Thhinkits, 694, 696, 714 

Tho, 191 

Thugs, 275 

Thuringians, 556 

Tibetans, 212 - 224 

Tibeto-Burmans, 265 

Tibus, 406, 464 

Ticanas, 761 

Tieuna, 758, 761 

Tierra del Fuego, 764 

Tinne clans, 685, 686 

Toalas, 106, 126--128 

Tobikhar, G2 

Todas, 259, 265, 303 

Tomal, 403 

Tonga, or Friendly Islands, 2, 5 et se7q., 
10 et seqq., 27 

Tonga Bantus, 384 

Tongkin, 187- 192 

Tosks, 519 

Totems, 274, 287, 288, 202, 487 ct seqq., 
604, 712, 715 ct egy. 

Totonecs, 743 

Trading of the:—-Bismarck Archipelago 
natives, 40; Chinese, 198; Japanese, 
140; Mongolians, 208; New Cuale- 
donians, 41 

Transylvania, 558 

Trarza, 417 

Tree-worship, 680 

Tripoli Moors, 385 

Trumai, 75) 

is, 744 
Tuamota group, 2 
Tuarega, 432, 434, 447, 448, 455, 464 
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Tucano, 756 

Tukrors, 306 

Tala, 265 

Tunguses, 207, 650 

Tunibor, 748 

Tunis Moors, 385, 418, 509 
Tupi, 758 

Turania, 225, 217 

Turbets, 645 

Turguts, 645 

Turkana, 301, 435, 466 
Turkestan, 247 --256 

Turkey and Turks, 344, 513~-518 
Turkis, 207, 208 

Turkomans, 24) 

Tuscaroras, 689 

Tutelos, 690 

Types of Mankind, ‘Three, 1--vii 
Tyrol, 555-560 


VU 


Ubundu-Damara, 382 

Uganda, 432, 441, 449, 459, 472, 486, 487, 
504, 509, BLL 

Ugrian- Finns, 536 

Uyrians, 657 

Ullatans, 239 

Unyoro, 511 

Uriya, 264 

Usbegs, 240, 253 

Uta, 692 


V 


Vaalpans, 868, 404, 481 

Vai tribe, 366, 304 

Vancouver Island, 692 ct seqq , 709 
Vauras, 754 

Veddas of Ceylon, 126, 250, 303, 319 
Vellulas, 259, 207 

Venezuelan peuple, 752 

Voguls, 657 


WaLena, 38L 

Wahoni, 388, 301 

Wagogo, 381 

Wa a 38] 

Wakamba, 466 

Wakanda, 721 

Wakwafi, 459 

Wales and the Welsh, 586, 590 

Wall of China, Greut, 204 

Walloons, 564, 468 

Wanyainwezi, 381 

Wapianas, 754 

Wapokoino, 466 

War Customs uith :-—Afriem races, 464 
et segy 3 Chinese, 200; New Cale- 
donians, 40 

Warraus, 756 

Wayao, 452 

Weapons of the.—Admiralty Islanders, 52 ; 
Arabs, 328; Australians, 82, 89; Bis- 
marck Archipelago natives, 49; Dyaks, 
122; Fijians, 38; Maoris, 70; Negritos, 
138; Now Caledunians, 40; New 
Guinea natives, 56; New Hebrideans, 
42; North American Indians, 718 
et seqgg.3 Polynesians, 5, 21; Sakais, 
109; Semangs, 112; Shoshones, 6; 
Solomon Islanders, 46; Tasmanians, 
76; Tongans, 7, 22; Westphalians, 
h57; Wichitas, 691; Wintus, 697 

Wolof, 385, 394, 500 

Women of the -—- Afghans, 242; Albanians, 
520, 622; American Indians, 702; Ana- 
mites, 190; Araba and Arabia, 331; Ar- 
menians, 350; Australians, 100; Buuchi, 
240; Bahina, 401; Bedouin, 326; 
Berbers, 481; Bismarck Archipelago, 
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48, 50; Bosnians, 535; Burmese, 164; x 

Cambodians, 184 ; Celebes 124; China, " 

200 ; Dravidians, 298; Druses, 336; | Xingu, 759 

Fiji, 39; Georgians, 605; Gunds, 284; 

Greeks, 525; Trulas, 312; Izhavas, 300; 

ne mera 141; Javanere, 116; Kru, Y 

368; Lithuanians, 62; Maori, 68; Zz 
Yahgans, 766 


Marathas, 200; Masai, 390; Mebtuah, as 

338; Mongols, 210; New Caledonians, | Yakaghirs, 604 Zambezi tribes, 382, 438 
40; Nyasa natives, 493; Persians, 230; | Yakuts, 644, 650, 656, 659 Zanzibar, 448 
Polynesians, 4; Portugal, 578 ; pal: Yao, 381 Zaparos, 78 

putana, 280; Russians, 613; Scotland, , Yeravallors, 259 Zapotecs, 743 

598; Servians, 530; Siam, 182; Spain, | Yezidia or Yezdi, 322, 347 Zeniga Moors, 417 

580; Tibet, 216; Tonga, 16; Tunguses, | Yibir, 403 Zulu Kafirs, 382, 435, 509 


Yugo-Slava, 514, 23, 520 et seqg., 661 
Yumas, 688, 740, 754 

Yuncas, 749 

Yurucares, 750 

Yuruka, 346 


692; 'Turkomans, 202; Turks, 517 Yoruba people, 370, 502 Aungarians, 207, 645 
Wuha, 874 Yuoatan, 740 Zuti Indians, 686, 698, 721, 727, 734 
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NOTE 


TNE publishers of this new work on THe Living Racus or MANKIND desire to acknowledge with thanks the courtesy 
of all those who have contributed to the work, Their thanks are especially due to the Rev. H, N. Hutchinson, the editor 
of the first issue, whose large collection of photogtaphs has bhecn found of gicat value in preparing the present volumes. 
Mr. I. Lydekker and Dr. A. H. Keane have not only contributed largely to tho work, but have lent many interesting 
photogiaphs and have revised the proofs, Sir Harry Johnston’s important contribution on the Races of Afiica has becn 
enriched by a liberal selection from his unique collection of photographs. 

The Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society has again permitted the publishers to examine the Society’s collection 
and to make use of a number of photographs, and the authorities of the Anthropological Collection in the Musée de Paris 
have extended them a similar privilege. By the courtesy of the Undei-Secrctary of State for India, it has been possible 
to include in the work sume photogiaphs from Zhe Primitive Tribes af the Nelginws by Mr. J. W. Brecks, The publishers 
gratefully acknowledge permission to uso some photographs of North American Indians and Kalmuks in Prince Roland 
Bonaparte’s collection. 

They also thank Lord Curzon for the use of some Centra) Asiatic types, Mr. W. Hanson Boorne for Sarcee Indians, 
Mr. J. F. Cunningham for Uganda types, Mr, Stowell Ashwell for obtaining a fine series of Malagasy types taken by the 
French Government, Dr, Paul Ehrenreich for South Americans, Mr. Cecil Gosling for types from Gran Chaco, Paraguay, 
Dr. W. T. Grenfell, of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, for Greenlanders, Mr. Cecil H. Firmin for his beautiful 
photographs of Sierra Leone natives, Colonel James J, Hariison fur his interesting series of Congo Pygmies, Mr, W. 
Nermann for a fine collection of South African Bushmen, Sir Walter Hillier, K.C.M.G., for Korean natives, Dr, Paul yades 
for Kucgian types, Dr. Charles Hose for a fine seiies of Dyaks and Japanese, Mr, C. B, Kloss for Sumatra types, the 
Rev. W. G. Lawes for New Guinea natives, Dr. N, Leon for his valuable collection of Mexicans, Mr. H. Gordon Lewer 
and Mr. L Loat for Afiican natives, Mr. J. J. Lister for Polynesians, Profossor J. McCarthy for Siamese types, Mr, V. C. 
Scott O'Connor for Burmese, Mr. Harold O'Donnell for North American Indians, West African natives, and the loan of his 
collection of photographs, Professor Petrucci for French, Belgian, and Swiss photograpls, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt for placing 
at the publishers’ service his excellent collection of North American Iudians, Drs. Paul and Fritz Sarasin for their photo- 
graphs of Veddas, the Trappist Mission of Marienhill, Natal, for some beautiful Zulu photographs, Hf.K. Sir Everard im 
Thurn, K.C.M.G., for Caribs, Mr. J. Madsen for Chinese, and Mr. . Wray for Malays, 

The names of professional photographers have been printed under the reproductions of their photographs, 
publishers have further to acknowledge with thanks the use of photographs from the following contributors: 
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The Bishop of Tasmania, 

Dr. W, A. Abbott, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Willian. Acland, 
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Mr, J. Alldridge. 

Dr. Amel, 

Mr, William Anderson. 

Mr. John Bagot. 

Ly, O'Sullivan Beare, 

Mr, W. R, Bland. 

Mr. F. Bremner, 

Admital = Sir 
GC. B. 

Mr, E. Bristow. 

The late Mr, Richard Buchta, 

Dr, Chalmers. 

Mr.\J. 8. Compton. 

Mr. BE. Z, Darrah, 

Herr Dittmer. 

Mrs, Lala Fisher. 


Cypiian Bridge, 


Capt. C. Wf. Foulkes, 8.4. 
Mr. E. H. Fripp. 

Vrince Alexander Gagarine, 
Capt. A. W. Gelston. 

Dr. B. A. Gélds. 
Commander Greatorex. 

Mr. K. Gunther, 

Herr Karl Hagenbeck. 

Mr. Charles J. H. Haleombe, 
Dr, R. N. Hawley. 

Mr. H. C. V. Hanter. 

Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
Prof. Albeit Ernest Jenks. 
Hon, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Mr. Hassan Ali Khan. 

Mr. W. J. Harding King, 

M. Paul Libbe. 

M. Charles Lefébure, 


Peet. Longford, 
Har D. Machado, 


Mr, H. 31. Man. 

Dr. A. B, Meyer. 

Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
Signor I, Nuretti, 

Mr. W. C. Palgrave. 

Mr. R. Phillips. 

Mr. F. Danvers Power, 
Rey. John B. Parvis. 

Mr. Pride. 

Mr. William Allen Reed, 
Mr, H. W. Rolfe. 

Mr. H. Warrington Smyth, 
Mr. Harold Spender. 

Mr. Herbert Kt. Sykes. 
Capt, Ponlett Weatherley 
Capt. H, Cayley Webster. 
Mr. J‘aul Werner, 

Mr, #, Wirth, 

Mr. B. Woodward. | 

Mr. Clifford Youne! 
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